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GAZETTEER 


OF THK 

24-PARGANAS DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The district of the 24-Pargaiia8 forms the south-western Qbnibal- 
portion of the Presidency Division of Bengal, aod lies between 
21° 31' and 22° 57' north latitude and between 88® 2' and 89° 6' 
east longitude. It extends over 4,844 square miles, of which 
2,941 square miles are part of the Sundarbans. It is more 
populous than either the North-West Frontier Province or the 
State of Baroda, its population, according to the census of 
1911, being 2,434,104: compared with European countries, it 
has about 400,000 more inhabitants than Wales. The district 
derives its name from the number of parganas^ or fiscal divisions, 
comprised in the Zamindari of Calcutta, which was ceded 
to the East India Company in 1767 by Mir Jafar, Nawab Ndzim 
of Bengal. The head-quarters are situated at Alipore, a southern 
suburb of Calcutta, which, for the purposes of municipal ad- 
ministration, is under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion. 

The district resembles an irregular parallelogram in shape, Bouoda- 
and is bounded on the north by the districts of Nadia and Jessore, 
on the east by the district of Ehnlna, on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal, and on the west by the river Hooghly, which, proceeding 
from north to south, separates it from the districts of Hooghly, 

Howrah and Midnapore. 

The 24-Parganas lies within the limits of the Gangetio delta, Configura- 
and its physical features are those common to deltaic land, for 
the country is flat, it is little raised above flood level, and the 
highest ground is that bordering the river channels. While 
these are the general conditions, the district naturally falls into 
two divisions with very different characteristics, vis, ^e northern 

B 
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inland traot, whioh is fairly well raised delta land of old formation 
and the low lying Sundaxbans towards the seaboard on the south. 
The northern traot is a land of duggish or stagnant rivers, 
whose beds are out of reach of the soour of the tides, and of 
inland depressions which will never now be fiUed, because the 
rivers, which should perform this office, are looked into their 
channels by the high banks of silt which they have deposited. 
The Sundarbons, on the other hand, are a network of tidal 
channels, rivers, creeks and islands. Some of these islands are 
mere swampy morasses, covered with low forest and sorubwood 
jungle, but those to the north, which are embanked, grow rich 
crops of lice. As one approaches the coast, the land gradually 
dediues to an elevation which throughout many hundred square 
miles is scarcely raised above high-water mark. This seaboard 
area is a typical specimen of new deltaic formation. It exhibits 
the process of land-making in an unfinished state, and presents 
the last stage in the life of a great river — the stage in which 
it emerges through a region of half land, half water, almost 
imperceptibly, into the sea. It has been well described as “ a sort 
of drowned laud, broken up by swamps, intersected by a thousand 
river channels and maritime backwaters, but gradually dotted, as 
the traveller recedes from the seaboard, with clearings and 
patches of rice land. ’** 

Industrial activity is concentrated in a narrow strip of 
foreshore along the Hooghly, extending from Budge-Budge (a 
few miles below Calcutta) to the northern limits of the district. 
This river frontage is densely I populated, and is occupied by 
jute mills and crowded bazars, interspersed with Hindu temples 
and the gardens of country houses. Behind this strip of land 
the level drops, and the country is flat and uninteresting, until 
the eastern boundary is approached. Here the Jamuna river 
causes another rise in the surface, and the tract closely resembles 
Eastocn Bengal ; it is inhabited by sturdy MusalrnSn cultivators, 
who thrive on the abundant sugarcane and jute crops which 
they raise. In the north the monotonous level of the rice 
swamps is broken only by the clumps of palms and fruit 
trees in which the village homesteads nestle. The north-east 
of the district, where the land is higher than elsewhere, is 
studded with groves of date palm trees. In several places, 
more espetnaUy on the outskirts of villages, there are extensive 
plantations, the produce of which is boiled down into gnr by the 
onltivatorB. 


* W. W. HoiiUr, StmUMeol Aoammt «/ BntgtU, Yd. I, PnCsee. 
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Very difEerent is the appearance of the Sundarbans, which 
is described as foUowa by Mr F B Pargiter^ : — The scenery 
in the Sundarbans possesBes no beauty. The view even firom 
a short distance is a wide stretch of low forest with an outline 
almost even and rarely broken by a tree rising above the dull 
expanse. In the forests, so far as I have seen them, there are 
few trees above 30 or 35 feet high, and few attain any 
considerable girth. This seems to be the result of the closeness 
with which they grow, and the poverty of the soil, which is 
impregnated with salt. But when a tree can get room enough 
to grow freely, it will attain a much greater size. The finest 
and largest trees I have seen have been almost invariably in 
places where the laud had once been cleared ; so that they had 
a good start before the jungle sprang up around them. There 
is little undergrowth in the forests, though here and there one 
may “ find cane*brakes and thickets of prickly scrub ; and there 
is more of matted undergrowth and tropical luxuriance to be 
found in Sagar Island than elsewhere. Few of the forest trees 
display a handsome bloom, as far as I have noticed at all times 
of the year except during the rains ; the prettiest is a species 
of hj^scuSy which grows freely along the banks of the streams, 
and bears large yellow flowers which turn to crimson as they 
droop. The only views that have some charm are to be found 
when drifting silently along with the tide, on a bright day in 
February and March, in the smaller streams in the Backergunge 
forest. The low golpdta palm with its immense leaves, the 
thickets of the hibiscus with its yellow and crimson blossoms, 
and clumps of the dark-green prickly kewa grow along the banks 
and overhang the stream, while above them the forest closes 
in with breaks of sunshine streaming through the foliage.’^ 

The rivers of the district were formerly distributaries of the Bivbb 
Ganges, i.s., they were the channels by which its waters were ■^•**>** 
distributed and ultimately discharged into the sea ; but the main 
current of that river has long since been deflected to the east, 
and their connection with its channel has been closed or silted 
ap, so that they have ceased to be effective effluents. A large 
volume of water is, it is true, conveyed to the Hooghly, during 
the flood season, by the three Gangetio distributaries of which 
it is the product, viz., the BhSglrathi, the Jalangi and the 
Matlibhfinga, while the Ich&mati carries flood water, to a limited 
extent, from the M&t&bh&nga to the north of the district. Other 
rivers, however, no longer receive a supply from the Ganges, 


• Tk9 iSumhrbaBM, OalCtttU Review, Vol. LXXXIX, 1889. 
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and they cannot, as fomerly, spread over the land and raise 
it by the deposit of silt. They now merely serve to receive 
local drainage and carry it off into tidal waters. The slope 
of the country being small, they have scarcely any current, 
and their channels in course of time become choked with aquatio 
vegetation. The prindpal rivers are the Hooghly, Bidy&dbari, 
Pi6li and Jamuna, but practically each river forms the centre of 
a minor system of interlacing distributaries of its own. Many 
change their names at different parts of their course, re-euter 
the parent channel, and then break awaj again or temporarily 
combine with other rivers until, approaching the sea, they are 
merged in the estuaries which pierce the Sundarbans. These 
estuaries are tidal waterways, with little or no current down 
them, and their water is as salt as the sea. 

Boogbijr. The Hooghly, which is the most westerly of the channels 
6y which the waters of the Ganges enter the Bay of Bengal, 
marks the westera boundary of the district. After receiving 
the B&gher Ehal on the left bank, it flows in a southerly 
direction to Calcutta, below which it turns off first nearly due 
west, and then south-west as far as Achipur, from which point 
it flows almost due south, receiving the Damodar opposite Falta 
Point and the KupnSr&yan opposite Hooghly Point. These 
great tributaries deflect the stream to the east for 8 miles, and 
have set up in it, just above the BupnSrayan, the dreaded 
moving shoals known as the James and Mary Sands. After 
Diamond Harbour the river resumes a southerly direction, until 
rt debouches in the Bay of Bengal, its breadth at the point of 
junction being about 16 miles: its mouth is locally known as 
the Burha Mantreswar. Shortly before it faUs into the sea it 
bifurcates, the main channel passing west and another channel 
east of S&gar Island. This latter channel is called the 
Baratala Eiver or Channel Creek, but is known locally as 
the Muriganga ; it is fed by several subsidiary channels or 
creeks, and loses itself in the Bay east of DhobUt, On the 
right or west bank the main channel receives the Haldi river 
from the Midnapore district •opposite Mud Point, on the north of 
t^&gar Island, and about 16 miles lower down the Basulpur joins 
it from the same district. In its course along the boundary of 
the district the Hooghly receives no important tributaries on its 
loft bonk, its only feeders being the Diamond Harbour and 
Khola EMU creeks and the Falta, Nila and Harua Kh&ls, aU 
small streaiBB. 

During tUe rainy season the q>ill streams from the Ganges 
and the Chota Nagpur tribataiies of the Bh&girathi onr down an 
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enormous volume of water, which servos to scour out and main- 
tain a deep channel. In the dry season, when there is no such 
influx, the river is largely fed by percolation, f e., by the under- 
ground infiltration of water into the deep trough which the river 
has scooped out for itself. In addition to these sources of supply, 
the Hooghly is a tidal river, the tides running up strongly, 
more especially during the dry season, when they provide water 
for navigation over the shoals ; it is estimated that the tidal 
inflow during the four months of the dry season is more than 
double the total fresh-water discharge of the year. The greatest 
mean rise of tide takes place in March, April and May, and is 
about 16 feet ; there is a declining range during the rainy season 
to a mean of 10 feet, and a minimum during freshets of feet. 
Navigation is rendered difficult, not only by rapid currents, 
but also by shoals and shifting sandbanks. The James and Mary 
Sands, in particular, have an evil reputation for their peril to 
vessels making the passage of the Hooglily. They lie between 
Hooghly Point and Geonkhali, and owe their formation to 
the RiipnSrayan and Damodar. These rivers enter the Hooghly 
on its right bank at a short distance from each other, and, arrest- 
mg the flow of its current by their combined discharge, cause it to 
deposit silt, which forms the shoal known by this name. The 
name itself is derived from the Royal Jamen *ind Mary^ a ship 
which was lost here in 1694. Since then many ships and steamers 
have been wrecked on the sands. Among others, the Arcot and 
Mahratta^ steamers of the British India Steam N^ivigation 
Company, were lost in 1885, and the City of Canterbury in 1897, 
Above the James and Mary are other bars at Mayapur. 
Rajpur, Falta and Nainan, and below them are the Upper Belari, 
Lower Belari, Haldia, Gubtala, Middleton and Gasper. 

In spite of natural difficulties, the Hooghly is navigable by 
large liners, and is the gateway of the foreign trade ot Bengal. 
Fears have from time to time been expressed that the river is 
deteriorating, and that it may eventually become inaccessible to 
maritime commerce. The records of the last century, however, 
show that the position of the Hooghly as a highway of oommeroe 
has not only been maintained but improved. How much has 
been done by engineering skill and systematic surveys may be 
realized by the following extract from a speech delivered towards 
the end of 1912 by Sir Frederick Dumayne, Vice-Chairman of 
the Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta : — 

*‘The cry that the Hooghly is deteriorating is raised every now 
and then. Sixty years ago it was stated that the river threatened 
at no distant date to render access to Calcutta altogether 
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impraoiioable lor any but vessels of the smallest tonnage ; that 
several vessels had no prospects of getting to sea for over a month, 
and that the serious impediments in the river were progressive and 
inevitable and beyond the readi of removal by any engineering 
skill. Ten years later there was a scare that the trade of Europe 
with Calcutta was in danger of immediate and prolonged 
suspension. The calamity which had overhung the city for years, 
and which Lord Dalhousie had, it was said, striven in vain to 
divert, and the fear of which had at intervals strained and bafBed 
the ingenuity of half the engineers of Bengal, was officially stated 
to be already at hand. Still, only with lessening fears, the same 
pessimistic views are occasionally expressed. But what are the 
real facts P In 1880 pilots were prohibited from moving vessels of 
greater draft than 20 feet in any part of the river, even with the 
aid of tugs. In 1857 the permissible draft was only 22 feet. The 
average size of the largest vessels in the world was then about 
2,500 tons btirden, with a length of about 300 feet. The draft 
allowed has since been steadily increasing, until at the present 
time the river is navigated by vessels drawing up to 29 feet, of a 
length exceeding 500 feet, and carrying as much as 12,500 tons of 
oarg^. The adsent of steam, the great skill of the members of the 
Bengal Pilot Service, the elaboration of the system of surveying 
the river, were all factors in obtaining these results. Satisfactory 
as they were, further effort was demanded. Nature required 
assistance. The dredging of the river was undertaken in 1907. 
Hitherto only one dredger has been employed on this work, and 
her operations have been confined to the bars in upper reaches, 
with such success that these bars have never been in the good 
condition that they are in at the present time. It may be said 
that, by dredging, ^ese bars have been brought under control. 
The dredging operations are now about to be extended, and con- 
tracts have been placed, in shipyards on the Clyde, for additional 
dredging plant that will cost £220,000, which include two very 
powerful dredgers, one of which will be employed on the improve- 
ment of the river within the port, and the other in dredging the 
ban in the lower reaches. The Commissioners confidently expect 
to obtain by dredging as good results in the lower as in the upper 
zeatfiieB, and ultimately to maintain throughout the year a clear 
diannei from Calcutta to the sea for any vessel that can pass 
through the Suez Canal. The tonnage of vessels entering the 
port 50 years ago was 668,000 tons. Last year the tonnage was 
62 million tons, or ten times as much. The growth has been most 
rapid in the last 15 years, when the increase was 3 million 
tonsy or a yeady expansion of 200,000 tons. The value of the 
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trade of the port of Oaloutta from imports by all routes has 
reached 104^ millions sterling, and. from exports 107| millions, 
altogether 212 millions, an increase of 77^ millions in the last 
eight years. ” 

The tide of the Hooghly is occasionally so strong that it gives 
rise to the phenomenon known as a bore. This is the name 
given to the headwave which is formed when an unosaally 
high tide is checked by the narrowing of the river ohann^ 
“ The obstructed influx,” writes Hunter in The Indian Bmpirey 
** no longer able to spread itself out, rises into a wall of waters 
which rushes onward at a rate nearly double that of a stage 
coach. BenneU stated that the Hooghly bore ran from Hooghly 
Point to Hooghly town, a distance of about 70 miles, in four 
hours.” The height of the wave has often 5 feet or more, and 
old accounts testify to its danger. A writer in the Calcutta 
Keview of 1859, for instance, states: “Upon the approacdi of this 
wave a distant murmur is heard, which turns into the cry Bdn / 
Bdn / Ban ! from the mouths of thousands of people, boatmen. 
Bailors and others, who are always on the look-out for this mudi 
dreaded wave. This cry is the signal for all sorts of craft to 
push out into the centre of the river, the oidy spot where the 
wave does not curl over and break. Should any boat or larger 
cmft be caught in that portion of wave that breaks, instant 
destruction is inevitable. Numerous boats from the up-country 
provinces are lost every year from the crews being ignorant 
either of the existence of the bore, or from their not knowing 
the correct position to take up so as to meet it. Ships at anchor 
in Calcutta, though not exposed to the breaking portion of the 
wave, frequently part their cables when struck with the wave. 
Standing on the shore during the rapid rushing passage of the 
bore, it is a curious sight to see the lower portion of the river, 
or that nearest the sea, six or eight feet higher than the upper 
portion of the river, the tide rising that number of feet in an 
instant.” The bore is not felt much till it enters the narrower 
resMbes above Hooghly Point; and in recent years there has 
been no such high destructive wave as those described in the 
old accounts, presumably owing to the deepening of the river 
channel— for deep water robe the bore of its force, and it is 
chiefly to be feared by craft insecurely moored in shallow watm* 
or near a sand bank. 

The present channel of the Hooghly is very different from 
that vdii^ the Ganges formerly followed. The original channel 
was identical with Tolly’s Nullah from Kidderpore to Garia 
(8 miles south of Oaloutta), from which point it ran to the sea 
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in a south-easterly direction. Tradition has it that it emerged 
out of the Sundarbans at K&kdip, and then passed along the 
present Muriganga or Baratala river, after vrhich it found a 
passage along a creek between DhobUt and Monosardip, and 
proceeded first in a westerly and then in a southerly direction 
until it fell into the Bay of Bengal at Ganga 6&gar. It is still 
traceable as far south as the Jaynagar thana, being known variously 
as Adi Ganga (t. the original Ganges), Burha Ganga (or the 
Old Ganges) and Ganga Nullah. It still retains its sanctity in 
the eyes of Hindus, who bum their dead along its banks, whereas 
the present Hooghly river below ToUy’s Nullah is not con- 
sidered a sacred stream. The old channel may still be made 
out at various places, such as BSruipur, Daksbiii Bataset, Jay- 
nagar and R&jpur in the Sadar subdivision and Multi and 
H&nsghar in the Diamond Harbour subdivision. Even in 
{daces where it is entirely silted up, tradition points to old 
tanks, still called Ganga, as having been excavated along its 
course while it was an active stream. Such tanks may be found 
at Jaynagar and Yishnupur (Bistupur) and Khaii in the 
Mathurapur th&na : that at the place last named has a special 
sanctity, and is known as Chakratirtha or Chakraghata. Their 
water is accounted as sacred as that of the present Ganges, and 
Hindus bathe in them and bum their dead on their banks with 
the same assurance of spiritual benefit. 

The Bidykdhari is a tidal river with a very drouitous 
course. Beginning in the Sundarbans, it fiows north-east post 
H&rua, where it is known as the H&raa Guag, and then bends 
westwards, and is joined by the Nona Xhal. After this, 
it fiows south-westwards to the junction of the Baliaghftta 
Canal and Tolly’s Nullah, and thence south-east to M&tla or 
Canning, where it is joined by the Karatoya and Ath&rabinka 
rivets. The united stream 'forms the Matla river, which flows 
south to the sea and is navigable by river steamers up to Canning. 

The Fiali leaves the Bidyadhari 9 miles below BAmangh&ta 
and flows south and south-west till it joins the Matla river about 
20 miles below Canning. It is bridged by the Canning brandi 
of the Eastern Bengal 8tate Railway. 

The portion of the Bidy&dhari near Oaloutta, which at present 
serves as an outfall channel for the storm-watv an 1 sewage of 
the city, has for some years past been silting up at a rapidly 
inoreasing rate. The acoeleration of the silting process 
is attributed mainly to works in oonneotion with local fisheries 
and to the reclamation of portions of the Salt Water lAkes .for 
rioe oultivation, the effect beiiig to decrease the spill of water 
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from the river OTer the adjoining land and, consequently, to 
increase the deposit of silt in the river bed. Other contributory 
oaoses have been the construction of the DhUpa look, the closing 
of tributaries in each of \vhioh the tide used to flow and ebb 
freely, and the canalization of the Bhangar Kh&l. Observations ^ 
taken between 1904 and ♦1912 show that, a mile below 
Bftmangh&ta, the bed of the river has risen nearly 25 feet in 
eight years, while in the section immediately below Bamangh&ta 
lock the cross-sectional area has been reduced from 7,700 square 
feet to 3,870 feet, giving a mean rate of contraction of 4S0 square 
feet per annum. “ It is, ” says Mr. 0. 0. Lees, c.s.i.. Special 
Officer, Hooghiy-Bidy&dhari Canal Enquiry, practically certain 
that this mean rate taken over eight years does not give the 
measure of the deterioration in progress to-day. But, even if it be 
assumed that the rate has increased only to 500 square feet per 
annum, then it is apparent that the bed of the river five years 
hence will have risen above the level of ordinary high water of 
neap tides. He concludes that the Bidy&dhari has a very 
short remaining lease of life, and that in six years' time it will be 
useless as an outfall cliannel for the sewage of Calcutta unless 
remedial measures are taken. In his opinion, the best and 
indeed, the only practicable way of dealing with the situation, 
is to canalize the channel of the BidyAdhari from Dhapa to the 
offtake of the Fiali river, 9 miles below B&manghata, aud 
the channel of the Bi&li river from its head to its outfall into the 
M&tla river. A dam would be thrown across the Bidyadhari 
below the head of the Fiali, while the latter would be dammed 
at its mouth, a lock being constructed to admit boats and a large 
drainage sluice to discharge the drainage from the areas of which 
the upper Bidy&dhari and the Fiali are the natural drainage 
channels. 

The Jamuna or Jabuna enters the district from Nadia atismona 
Bali&ni, and flows south-east to Tibi, where it is joined by the 
loh&mati. From Tibi it flows in a very irregular south- 
easterly direction past Baduria, Basirh&t, TEki, Sripur and 
DebhAta to Basantpur. In this part of its course the combined 
stream is usually known as the IchSmati. From Basantpur it 
flows south-east through the Sundarbans in Ehulna to the sea, 
where it falls into the Baimangal estuary. The canals, or 
navigable channels, which run eastward from Calcutta, join this 
river at Hasanftb&d. 

The K&Undi branches off from the Jamuna at Basantpur KiUndl 
and forms the eastern boundary of the district down to the 
sea, where it merges in the Baimangal estuary. 
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The Kal&gfiohia river is formed by the oomhination of 
several Stmdarbans gdngt or water riiaonels in the Hasan&bSd 
thana, and flows in a sonth-easterly direction. It is connected 
with the M&tla by the Ath&rab&nka river. 

The sonth of the Snndarbans is traversed by numerous tidal 
rivers, some of them of great sise, ‘formed by the junction of 
smaller water-courses and branches thrown oil by other rivers, 
all having a general southerly course towards the sea. The 
most important from west to east are— (1) In Kulpi thana, 
the Baratala river or Channel Creek, an offshoot of the Hooghly ; 
(2) between the Kulpi and Mathurftpui' thanas the Sabtarmukhi 
river ; (3) in Jajnagar thana, the Th&kurfin, which afterwards 
becomes the Jamira river and forms the boundary between the 
MathuiApur and Jaynagar thanas ; (4) also in Jaynagar thana, 
the Kaikahnari, an offshoot of the M&tla, which it rejoins 
a little further south in Hason&b&d thana, (5) the Gu&suba river, 
which reaches the sea under the same name ; and (6) the Sursa 
river, which lower down becomes the Hari&bh&nga, and under 
that name joins the Baimangal estuary. 

The chief estuaries, or arms of the sea, from west to east, 
are the Baratala or Channel Creek, the Sabtarmukhi, the Jamira, 
the M&tla, the Gu&suba and the Baimangal, the last including 
the mouths of the Hori&bhanga and Ealindi. 

These estuaries are interspersed and separated by several 
large islands, of which the chief, from west to east, are as 
follows: — (1) Sagar Island between the Hooghly and Channel 
Creek. This, the largest and most important of the islands, 
is itself cut up into many smaller islands by cross-streams: 
(2j Meoklenberg Island, recently renamed Fraserganj, west of 
the Sabtarmukhi; (3) Lothian Island in the mouth of the 
Sabtarmukhi; (4) Bulcherry (Balch&ri) Island between the 
Jamira and Mstla ; (5) Holliday Island in the M&tla ; (6) Bal- 
housie Island between the M&tla and Gu&suba ; (7) Bsngaduni 
Island at the mouth of the Gu&suba. 

At the south-western extremity of SSgar Island stands the 
S&gar lighthouse; a large fair, known as the Ganga S&gar 
is held on its southern face every year in January. 
There is also a beacon at Dalhousie Point, the south-eastern 
comer of Dalhousie Iriand on the east of the mouth of the Mfttla. 

Between the large estuaries and rivers are innumerable 
streams and water courses, called forming a perfect 

network of channels, and ending ultimately in little channels that 
serve to draw off tlie water from each Uock of land. For each 
blpA is formed like a sancer, with high ground along the bank 
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of the kh^ suroanding it, and with one or more depressions 
in the middle, according to their size. The water collects in the 
defressions, and is drained ofi by the little khdls into the larger 
khd/B, and ultimately into the rivers; conversely, when the 
water swells in the rivers, it floods the country through the 
same channels. Many of the khdht connect two large ones, and 
consequently the tide flows into them through both ends ; such 
khdh are called de-dnipa khdla. They are very useful as affording 
communication between the larger khdh^ but have one serious 
defect, that they are liable to silt up at the point where the two 
tides meet, for the water is always still there. 

“ In the Sundarbans,” ^^tes Mr. Pargiter* “ there is generally 
a belt of jungle along the banks of such khdh, for no cultivation 
can be attempted outside the embankments, where the salt water 
can reach. These khdla, therefore, are closely shut in by jungle, 
and the condition of the water in them increases their insalubrity. 

If the khdl is open, the tide flows in and out, and leaves, except 
at high tide, a bank of mud, which is as much as ten or twelve 
feet high in places near the sea. If the mouth of the khdl has 
been dammed, the water is necessarily stagnant and unwholesome. 

The people cannot escape these unhealthy conditions, for roads 
are unknown in the Sundarbans, and the waterways are the only 
means of communication with outside places ; while the embank* 
meats are the chief means of communication within the blocks 
of land. Wholesome fresh water can scarcely be had anywhere, 
and even when ordinary fresh water is not obtainable, the people 
will use water that is slightly brackish, without apparently any 
deleterious consequences. Along the Hooghly, the land is hi gh, 
but east of it, as far as the river Kalindi, the land is lower, 
and is liable to be submerged, and immense embankments are 
indispensable to its reclamation.” 

The 24-Parganas, Uke other deltaic districts, is studded -with Mabbhbs. 
large marshes and swamps {pih) situated between the elevated 
tracts which mark the courses of the rivers. Their presence is the 
natural result of the configuration of the country. The river 
banks silt up till they become the highest levels, from which the 
ground gradually slopes downwards, forming a depressed tract 
between each set of two rivers. The depressed portions so 
constituted are natural basins, in which water ooUeots and from 
which it has no exit. These marshes are chiefly situated in the 
east of the district, and the principal are as follows 

(1) The I>h&pa or Salt Water Lake between the Hooghly 
and Bidy&dhari is a low basin which commences about five iwilaa 

* Xk$ Snmdathtmt, Calontte Review, Yol. L XXXIX, 1889. 
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east of Oaloutta, and has an area of about thirty square miles. 
A. part of the lake is in course of reclamation, as it is slowly 
filling up with silt deposited by tidal channels from the 
Bidyadhari, and also by the deposit of the street refuse 
of Calcutta. (2) The Kulgachi Bil, situated to the west of 
Baliuda, in the centre of the iusular portion surouuded by the 
Bidy&dhari river and the Katakhal. (3) The Bariti Bil, half 
way between Belinda and Baslrhat, between the Bidyfidliari 
and Jamuna rivers. (4) Bayra Bil, the largest in the district, 
comprising an area of forty square miles, the greater part of which 
is covered with reed jungle; it is situated east of the Jamuna, 
in the north-east of tho district, and is being gradually drained 
and reclaimed. (0) and i,6) The Ball! and Dantbh&ngA Bils, the 
former contcdoing ten and the latter twelve square miles, are also 
situated east of the Jamuna, to the north of the Bayra Bil. 
(7) The Bartti Bil, east of Shamnagar, a station on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway. (8) The Dholkhera Bil, south-east of 
Barasdt. (9) The Q-hasalmari Bil. (10) and (11) The Nagai*- 
ghata and KhAlishkh&li Hils, east of the Bayra Bil. 

Large areas of marsh land in the Sundarbans have been 
reclaimed and brought under tillage by means of embankments 
raised to keep out salt and brackish water. Some of the large 
marshes in the heart of the district have also been drained^ and 
rendered fit for cultivation by the construction of embankments 
and sluices ; but as the basins served by these sluices are dependent 
on each other, it follows that whenever there is abnormally heavy 
rainfall, areas which are properly provided with sluices are liable 
to suffer from the overflow of adjoining tracts, and the large 
central basins, which have no proper facilities of their own for the 
discharge of their surplus water, add to the volume contained in 
the surrounding basins* The mort notable drainage work effected 
of late years is that known as the Magra Hat drainage scheme, 
of whioh an account will be given in a subsequent chapter. Here 
it will suffice to say that this scheme provides for the drainage 
of an area of nearly 300 square miles in the south of the district, 
whioh used to be so waterlogged as to be almost a morass. The 
oentral portion, indeed, was described by the Executive Engineer, 
in 1879, as Uttle better than a permanent jheel. ‘^In the dry 
weather the tides overspead the low land with salt or brackish 
water, and the rains inundate and destroy the crops. From want 
of drainage and proteetiou, the produotiveness of the locality is 
only a fraction of what it should be, and the inhabitants, though 
they may be supposed to be inured to their semi^ampbibious 
eoni^tion by a long oourse of preparation, resulting in the survival 
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of the fittest, are affected eimilarly to those living In the 
vioinitj of the permanent bih. ’Eevet is constantly present in 
every village, and other classes of ncknees find a congenial home.’^ 

Though the works designed for the drainage of this tract have 
only recently been completed, the area under cultivation has 
already been extended largely, and the tract has had a substantial 
increase of population. 

The soil of the district is composed of alluvium, which is of gbo&oct 
great depth. A boring at Calcutta reached a depth of 481 feet 
without signs of either a rocky bottom or marine beds, while 
frogments of fresh water shells were found as low as 380 feet 
below the surface. The most remarkable fact connected with the 
geological formation is that there are reasons for believing that 
there has been some subsidence of the country. This is apparent 
from the discoveries made 60 years ago by Colonel Gastrell,* who 
wrote : — ‘‘ What maximum height the Sundarbens may have ever 
formerly attained above the mean tide level is utterly unknown ; 
that tliey ever were much higher than at present is, I think, more 
than doubtful. But that a general subsidence has operated over 
the whole extent of the Sundarbans, if not of the entire delta, is, I 
think, quite clear from the result of examination of cuttings or 
sections made in various parts, where tanks were being excavated. 

'^At Khulna, about 12 miles north of the nearest Sundarbans 
lot, at A depth of eighteen feet below the present surface of the 
ground, and parallel to it, the remains of an old forest were found, 
consisting entiiely of sundri trees of various sizes, with their 
roots and lower portions of the trunks exactly as they must have 
existed in former days, when all was fresh and green above them ; 
whilst alongside them lay the upper portions of the trunks, broken 
off anl embedded in a thick stratum of old half-decomposed 
vegetable mould, nineteen inches in depth, from which, when 
first exposed, leaves, grasses and ferns could readily be separated 
and detached. Below this were other thinner strata of clays and 
vegetable mould corresponding to the Calcutta peat, whilst above 
was a stratum of argillaceous sand passing into stiff blue clay 
containing numerous shells. One of the trees was found project- 
ing far into the upper stratum of blue clay. Many of the trees 
were quite decomposed, whilst in others the woody fibre was 
nearly perfect.'^ 

A writer in the OulciUta Reviewf of 1869 has given an account 
pf a similar discovery of amdri trees at Canning. ** That forests 


* Beveuoe Survey llepoit on the dwtricts of Jeesoro, Faridpur and 
Hsekergange. 

t Tk§ JMiat Caleutta Review^ 1359. 
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now lie under the Sundarbans we have seen with our own eyes. 
In excavating a tank at the new town of Pa nnin g, at the head of 
the M&tla, large awndri trees were found standing as they grew, no 
portions of their stems appearing above ground ; their numbers 
may be imagined when we state that in a small tank, only thirty 
yards across, about forty trees were exhumed, ten feet below the 
surface of the country, their timber undecayed, showing that no 
very great period of time has passed over their submei^ence 
If the present level of their roots could suddenly become the level 
of the country, the whole Sundarbans would be under water. At 
a lower level than these trees, beds of a peaty mass, composed of 
decayed and charred wood, are pierced in Calcutta, Hooghly, 
Dum-Dum and elsewhere, at a depth varying from eight to eighty 
feet.” 

That this subsidenoe of the surface of the groin d is not con- 
fined to the Sundarbans, seems to be confirmed by the fact that 
stumps of trees have also been found at Sealdah in Calcutta, at 
various levels down to a depth of thirty feet, or ten feet below the 
peat. These trees also were pjronounced by the Superintendent 
of the Botanical Gardens to be aundri, a tree of which the range 
is restricted to from two to about ten feet below high-water mark. 
It appears, therefore, that the deltaic tract stretching from Khulna 
to Calcutta must at some time have undergone a subsidence. The 
following evidence in support of this view may be quoted from 
the Manual of ihe Geology of India, by E. D. Oldham (1893) : — 
‘The peat bed is found in all excavations round Calcutta, 
at a depth varying from about twenty to about thirty feet, and the 
same stratum appears to extend over a large area in the neighbouring 
country. A peaty layer has been noticed at Port Canning, thirty- 
five miles to the south-east, and at Khulna, eighty miles east by 
norih, always at such a depth below the present suidEaco as to be some 
feet beneath the present mean tide level. In many of the cases 
noticed, roots of the aundri tree were found in the peaty stratum. 
This tree grows a little above ordinary high-water mark, in 
ground liable to flooding, so that in every instance of roots 
occurring below the mean tide level, there is oonclusive evidence 
of depression. This evidence is confirmed by the occurrence of 
pebbles, for it is extremely improbable that coarse gravel should 
have been depodted in water eighty fathoms deep, and large frag- 
ments could not have been brought to their present position unless 
the streams which now traverse the country had a greater fall 
formerly, or unless, which is perhaps more probable, rooky hills 
whloh have now been covered up by aUuvial deposits. 
The giavels and sands, which form so considerable a 
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proportion of the beds trayersed, can soaroely be deltaic aocumu- 
lations, and it is therefore probable that, yrhen they were formed, 
the present site of GaLontta was near the margin of the allnyial 
plain, and it is quite possible that a portion of the Bay of Bengal 
was dry land.” 

As regards the cause of this subsidence yarious theories haye 
been propounded. The writer in the Calcutta Merietc already 
quoted ascribes it to the weight of the superincumbent earth and 
forest. “ If,” he says, “ we consider the unsubstantial nature of 
the foundation of the Sundarbans, which, at a distance of only 
120 feet from the surface, consists of a bed of semi-fluid mud, 
40 feet in thickness, and then remember the terrific conyulsions 
that haye at different periods shaken the ddta to its deepest 
foundations, we must not be surprised to find that the liquid mass, 
unable to support the superincumbent weight, has repeatedly 
bulged out seaward, reducing the leyel of the delta submerging 
whole forests, together with their fauna and flora.”* Colonel 
Gastrell, again, considered that, though the general depression 
might haye been caused partially in this way, it was more probable 
that it was caused suddenly during some great eeurthquake. 
** The fact of all the trees being, as a rule, broken off short and 
none being found standing at Khulna or Sealdah, might, in that 
case, be accounted for by the enormous wave that, in such a subsi* 
dence, would haye rolled in from the Bay oyer the Sundarbans, des- 
troying all in its path. Or, supposing the subsidence not to haye 
been general oyer the whole tract at first, and only sufficient to 
haye submerged the roots below low-tide-level, and so killed them, 
all would have dried up as they stood, and succumbed to some one 
of the cyclones that must haye subsequently swept oyer the tract. 
The latter assumption seems likely, because, whilst at Khulna 
and Sealdah the trees were all broken short off close to the 
ground, at Matla, which is situated between these places, they 
are said to haye been found intact and unbroken, whi^ could not 
have been the case had a great waye, caused by the sudden 
subsidence of the countzy, swept in from the Bay oyer the sinking 
forests : in that case, Khulna, Matla and Sealdah, supposing the 
submergence general, would haye been exposed and suffered 
alike, and the trees would haye been equally decomposed in *>.11 
places. The fact of their not being so seems to clearly show 
that the subsidenoe at Khulna was prior to that at M&tla, as in 
the first place the trees were mostly decomposed, while in the 


* The Qamgetie Deltat Caleatta S«yi«w, 1W9. 
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second they were not eo. All is pure oonjeoture, however, and 
the osnses may have been very difEereht.” 

The process by which the present alluvial surface was formed 
has been well described by Dr. Thomas Oldham, in an article 
published in the Proeeedimgt of the Aaiatic Society of Bengal for 
1870. 

** I suppose no one will hesitate to acknowledge that the whole 
of the country, including the Sundarbans proper, lying between 
the Hooghly on the west and the Meghna on the east, is only 
the delta caused by the deposition of the debris carried down by 
the rivers Ganges and Brahmaputra and their tributaries. It 
is also' equally well known that in such flats the streams are 
constantly altering their courses, eating away on one bank and 
depositing on the other, until the channel in which they formerly 
flowed becomes choked up, and the water is compelled to seek 
another course. It is also certain that, in this peculiar delta, the 
general course of the main waters of the (Ganges has gradually 
tracked from the west towards the east, until, of late years, the 
larger body of the waters of the Ganges has united wdth those 
of the Brahmaputra, and have together proceeded to the sea as 
the Meghna. Dvery stream, whether large or small, flowing 
through such a flat, tends to raise its own bed or channel by the 
deposition of the silt and sand it holds suspended in its waters, 
and by this gradual deposition the charmel bed of the stream 
is raised above the actual level of the adjoining flats. It is 
impossible to suppose a river continuing to flow along the top of 
a raised bank, if not compelled to do so by artificial means, and 
the consequence of this filling in and raising of its bed is that, 
at the first opportunity, the stre>im necessarily abandons its 
original course, and seeks a new channel in the lower ground 
adjoining, until, after successive changes, it has gradually wandered 
over the whole flat and raised the entire surface to the same 
general level. The same process is then repeated, new oba.TtnAla 
are out out, and new deposits formed. 

** Bearing ' these admitted principles in mind, look to the 
delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. The Ganges river, 
emerging from its upper levels round the B&jmabal Hills, n-nd 
prevented by their solid rooky barrier from cutting farther to 
the west, sought its channel in the lower ground adjoining, and 
originally the main body of its waters flowed the general 

coarse now indicated by the BhSgIrathi and Etooghly. Bat, 
gradually filling up this channel, it was again compelled to seek a 
new course in the lower, becaose as yet oennparatively unfilled>in, 
gsovind lying to the east. And, the same process being repeated, 
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it wandered auccossively from the rocky western limit of the 
delta-flat towards the eastern. If this progress eastwards was 
allowed to be sufficiently slow to admit of the gradual Ailing in 
of the country adjoining, the delta was formed continuously up 
to the same general level, and the larger streams or channels, 
passing through this flat to the sea, became unavoidably diminished 
in size and in the quantity and force of the water they carried, 
the main body passing round further to the east, and having 
its course in the channels successively formed there/’ 

The following account of the botany of the district was Botakx. 
contributed for the revised edition of the Imperial Gazetteer by 
lieut.-Col. Sir D. Prain, c.m.g , c.i.e., the present Director of 
the Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

The stretches of low-lying land under rice cultivation afford 
a foothold for numerous marsh species, like Sphenoclea^ Hydrolea^ 
Ammania^ Enhydra^ Wedelia^ Hygrophila and Sesbania^ while 
the numerous ponds and ditches are fllled with submerged and 
floating water plants, like Utricularia^ Pistia^ Bydrilla^ Lagaro* 
siphoH^ Ceratophyllum^ Otielia and Vallieneria. Kemarkable 
among these for its rarity, and interesting on account of its 
distribution to Europe on the one hand, and Australia on the 
other, is the floating Droeerad Aldrotanda. The edges of sluggish 
creeks are lined with large sedges and bulrushes ; the banks of 
rivers have a hedgelike scrub jungle of Ualhergia and 

Cmalpiuaj with climbing Ipomcem^ Argyreiae and Menhperms^ 
and a few trees like Pongamia glabra^ Barrinytonia acutanqula and 
Theepesia populnea. The sides of embankments and village sites, 
where not occupied by habitations, are densely covered with 
village shrubberies of semi-spontaneous species, like Odina^ 
Zizyphusy Acacia^ Olycosmia and Trema^ often interspersed with 
clumps of planted bamboos and groves of Areca^ ^loringa^ Mangi^ 
fera and Anona. Waysides and waste places are Ailed with 
grasses and weeds, usually of little intrinsic interest, but often 
striking because of their distribution. A very large proportion 
of the species of this class to be met with in the district has 
been inadvertently introduced by human agency ; besides weeds 
that are indigenous in other parts of India, these include 
European or African species like Senehrera pinnatifida^ and 
Xanthium speaidmm^ and especially American species like Agera- 
turn conyzoideSy Scoparia dulcis^ Wissaditla rostrata^ Evolvulua 
nummulaaifoUua^ Pepromia pellucida^ Malachra capitata^ Herpeatria 
chammdryoides, Croton aparaiftorua^ and many others, which not 
only hold their own with, but spread more plentifully than, 
similar weeds of truly Indian origin. 


0 
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Wild ^ 

ANIMALS 


The following account of the wild animals, game birds and 
reptiles mot with in the 24-Pargana8 is given by Mr. P. B. 
Bradley-Birt, i.c.s. : 

“ The following wild animals are found in this district : — Order 
Ungulata, — Barking deer {Cervulm aurem)^ spotted deer {Axi6 
viacidatm), hog deer {Axis par cmm) and wild pig (5as 
Order Carnivora. — Tiger, panther, fishing cat, civet cat, palm 
civet, mongoose, monkey, jackal, fox, and others. The more 
interesting are described below : — 

‘•The chital (Cervus axis) is commonly known as the spotted 
doer of India. It is reddish brown in colour, with distinct white 
spots along its back and sides. The colour varies, however, from 
a light reddish brown, in young sta^, almost to black in old males. 
The shading is darkest about the back, gradually fading as it 
approaches the ventral aspect, which is white. One instance of 
albinism in a stag has been met with. Each horn has three 
distinct points, but the short snags just above the brow antlers, 
found in stags in other parts of India, are absent in the Sundar- 
bans variety. The ordinary length of horn is about 25 inches, 
with a thic^ess of 3i inches. These are shed very irregularly, 
antlers in velvet being met with at all times of the year. This 
deer is common in the jungles of the Sundarbans, and is 
found in fairly large herds along the sea coast, where long glades 
of short green grass are to be met with. It causes great destruc- 
tion to paddy crops in new clearances, leaving cover early in the 
afternoon, and approaching, as night comes on, quite close to the 
hamlets of villagers. Its cry is a short high-pitched kind of bark, 
generally used as a signal or alarm, but also when calling to one 
another, the intensity of pitch and sharpness in a cry of alarm 
being greater than in an ordinary call. Ordinarily it drinks the 
salt water of the rivers and creeks, though it shows its preferoiioo 
for fresh water as soon as tanks are dug in a new settlement. 
During the rutting season, stags have been observed in long 
combats, pushing each other, with antlers interlocked, up and 
down a clear bit of jungle, and uttering guttural sounds. The 
ohitai is readily tamed, and tame ones are used by shikaris as 
decoys when .^hooting. Barking deer and hog deer are not 
uncommon, but, being very shy, are seldom seen along the banks 
of streams. They are found in the reserved forests and uncultiv- 
ated parts of the northern side of the Sundarbans. little need 
be said of the Bengal monkey. He is harmless, and is common 
in all tracts wliich are still under jungle. 

“ The wild pig abounds in the jungles of the Sundarbans, and 
is fairly common over the rest of the district, being met with 
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wherever clumps of bamboos or undergrowth on waste lands afford 
it cover. The young of the animal is dark brown, with longitudinal 
stripes of a lighter shade. These stripes disappear after a 
few months, and the animal then puts on a black coat. The 
boar is armed with long tusks, which, in a veteran of solitary 
habits, may measure over 9 inches. Wild pigs go about in 
sounders of from four to ten individuals, according to the nature 
of the ground which affords them cover. They are particularly 
destructive to paddy in oar. In walking through standing 
crops, the stalks coming between their forelegs are pressed down, 
and the grain thus brought to their mouths. The animals go 
slowly through the fields, leaving behind them long lines of 
destroyed plants. Except in the northern part of the district, it 
is quite impossible to spear pig, as the country is not suitable for 
riding. The animals have to be shot down. This is, however, 
a poor form of sport, as pigs are not particularly alert, or shy of 
human beings, and can be easily got at. For the former reason 
they furnish the ordinary food of the tiger. 

*‘The bdgh or tiger (Felis tigrk) is fairly common 
in the jungles of the Sundarbans. In fact, it is impossible 
to land anywhere in that tract without coming across the 
pugs, or foot-prints, of that animal. But inferences drawn 
from such marks, as to their numbers, would bo erroneous, unless 
it is remembered that tigers are great wanderers, covering 
large distances in search of prey, and readily swimming 
across the livers and khdh which intersect the jungles on 
all sides. As an instance of their swimming capacity may 
be mentioned the fact that a stray tiger was not long ago 
found at the mouth of the Rasulpur river, in the Midnapore 
district, which had swum across from Sagar Island, the breadth of 
the river between being about eight miles. The Sundarbans tiger 
is not so large as his congener along the Tarai, or in the Central 
India jungles, the average length of males being 9 feet and or 
females 8 feet 6 inches. In their marking these animals vary 
greatly. The young tigers are handsomer than the old ones ; their 
colouring is more vivid, and the stripes darker and closer together. 
A curious adaptation to environment is seen in the tigers 
frequenting the sand dunes of the sea face. These sand dunes are 
covered with tall, brown spear-grass, and immediately behind lie 
the glades of green herbage, on which deer feed and pigs come out 
A tiger, in such surroundings, would be rendered conspicuous by 
his stripes, so the sand dune tiger has almost lost his stripes. The 
last specimen examined by the writer had barely half a dozen 
thin dark, lines, mostly about the shoulder, and the coat of the 
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animal was of a tawny orange colour, well adapted to the grass 
or sand dunes. It was not an old tiger. The age of tigers can 
be told by the ridge of bone that runs along the top of the brain- 
pan, which becomes more prominent as age increases, or by the 
canine teeth. In the adult they are hollow throughout, and the 
base is open. With age the base gets closed, and the tooth, so far 
as it shows from the gum, is solid. Tigers are not gregarious in 
habit : more than two are seldom seen together, and though these 
may frequent the same haunt in the day, they almost invariably 
separate at night while searching for prey. They are seldom seen 
in these parts during the day. These animals are extremely sus- 
picious, and with their senses well developed. The writer once 
tied up cattle in the glades along the sea coast, and, though tigers 
were in evidence on the spot for three nights in succession, they 
failed to attack such an unusual form of prey. Once, however, 
beef is tasted, they soon become confirmed cattle destroyers, and 
cause great loss to the villagers of the dbdch. Tigers in the 
Suudarbans very often carry away wood-cutters aud others who 
frequent the reserved forests for wood or other forest produce, and 
some man-eaters have been known to stop work in new clearances 
by the frequent toll levied on human life. The writer has come 
across a well authenticated instance where such a man-eater 
charged into a line of some six or eight men, working along a 
bundj at about 8 or 9 a. m., and carried off a man from their midst. 
They are numerous in the Khulna portion of the Suudarbans, 
where they cause much loss of life. They formerly gave trouble 
in the Backergunge and 24-Parganas tracts of the Sundorbans ; 
but, with the steady extension of cultivation, their number has 
decreased, and they have been forced to move southwards towards 
the bay, where they live chiefly on wild pig and deer. Tigers 
brood during the months from December to Juno, the period of 
gestation being from 14 to 15 weeks. No elephants can bo used 
in the jungles of this district, and, owing to the dense growth of 
the wild date and cane, it is impossiblo to beat. The only method 
of killing tigers is by sitting up over kills or bait. Like other 
in the Sundarbans, tigers drink the salt water of the 
rivers and creeks, so that, as a rule, there are no water-holes to sit 
over. The Government reward for their destruction is lis 60 on 
the forest reserves, and Bs. 25 elsewhere 

Chat a h&gh ox panther {Felis pardun). The animals known to 
sportsmen as leopard and panther are really of the some species, 
the diflterence being merely that of size and colour, which 
varies from melanism to albinism, though the latter is extremely 
rare. The panther is not found in the Sundarbans jungles, nor 
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is it anything but rare in the northern parts of the district. An 
occasional animal is heard of from time to time as frequenting 
some jungle or waste lands, but as soon as it takes to killiDg goats 
and young cattle its doom is assured. Panthers have been known 
to develop into extremely dangerous man-eaters, their power of 
climbing giving them an advantage over tigers, but no such 
instance has been reported in this district of late years. 

“ The fishing cat {Felk viverrina) is found in the Sundarbans, 
though it is a very rare animal. One specimen was captured by 
the writer and sent to the Zoological Gardens. It was a full- 
grown specimen, beautifully marked with the rosettes of a leopard, 
of which it was a picture in miniature. It had taken refuge in a 
tree during the high water of a spring tide. Though it could 
have swum across a fairly broad stream and escaped, it did not 
do so, but kept going short distances from tree to tree. The civet 
cat {Viterra ziletha) and palm civet {Paradoxurus) are found in the 
district, the latter being rare ; but for a description of these 
animals the reader is referred to standard works on mammalia. 
The jungle cat {Felin chan%) and civet cat are found in the vicinity 
of inhabited and reclaimed tracts. The ud or otter [Lutra na^r) is 
found in small colonies in parts of the Sundarbans. The animal 
is tamed by fishermen, and trained to drive fish into their nets. 

In the Sundarbans there are no game birds, except the jungle 
fowl. Owing to the absence of jhik^ no ducks are found, beyond 
small flights of common teal on some of the rivers. Snipe are 
not very plentiful. Sagar Island, however, is resorted to by geese 
(greylag), which feed on the paddy fields at night. The 
northern part of the district possesses some Jhils and chars 
which are visited in the winter by the usual migratory ducks — 
common mallard, pochard, shoveller, gadwall, teal, pintail, widgeon. 
But the country here is well populated, and many guns are 
possessed by shikdrh and villagers, so that ducks are too often 
disturbed to bo plentiful. Nor is their stay very long. Snipe 
(pintail, common and painted) are found during the winter on 
paddy land. Golden plover are also met with when the paddy 
has been cut. Partridge and quail (button) are scarce. The 
only other game bird is the curlew, which is found on the banka 
of all streams. He is shy to a degree, and large flocks are often 
seen flying off on the least sign of danger. When shot during 
the cold weather, the flesh of the curlew of the Sundarbans is very 
delicious, but after March it tastes fishy, and is sometimes 
uneatable. The younger birds are best for the table. Of other 
birds, the common vulture (black and brown), kites, hawks 
mainoB^ golden orioles, sandpipers, egrets, plovers, waders, pelicans^ 
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herons, owls, doves, crows, woodpeckers, jaya and other small 
birds are seen. 

Pish. “ fish of these waters belong mostly to the carp and dog-fish 

families. They are plentiful and found at all times of the year. 
The growth of Calcutta has created such a demand for this 
article of diet, that in the neighbourhood of Dhapa, Bamanghata, 
Garia and other parts, paddy land has been converted into 
fisheries by breaking the in places, and allowing the tide 

water to flow over the land along various small channels, at the 
mouths of which nets and traps are laid. Fishing also goes on 
largely amongst the creeks of the Sundarbans, each day’s catch 
being put into large bamboo cylinders which, when full, are 
towed up to the nearest marts. The varieties commonly found 
in the Sundarbans are the bhekti^ hiisa^ tapsi^ bltdugnn, kdu^fhdgurj 
rekha^ rucha^ chitva ox hisntnra^ pdrBe^ unyia, bduBpdia^ ditnh^ 
mdgur and kai. Crabs and shrimps are common. Good business 
is done in shrimps, which are dried and despatched to Chittagong 
and Burma. Sharks are common in these parts, and are caught 
in nets for the sake of their fins, with which the Maghs and 
Arakanese do good business, and obtain large profits. 
i^KPTirFg. “The kumbhir^ or marsh crocodile {CrocodUus pnhiBtriB)^ is 
found in tanks, jhHb and the upper reaches of all the rivers in the 
district. The larger animals are by no meaiis averse to attacking 
man, though this crocodile generally lives on fish and the common 
domestic animals, which it either catches itself, or tlie carcasses 
of which are thrown into the river by the inhabitants. It is a 
cannibal, and will feed on the remains of its own kind. Another 
species, the estuarine crocodile ((7. porosus)^ inhabits the lower 
reaches of the rivers right up to the sea face. It is emphatically 
the man-eating crocodile of India. It differs from Urocodilua 
palitslria in having a narrower head, with two ridges on the 
skull converging towards the snout, and, in the adult, four instead 
of five teeth in the upper jaw, counting from the median line to 
the notch. Both species are much given to basking on the sand 
spits and banka which are left uncovered at low tide, where, 
especially during the winter, they will be found lying with their 
mouths wide open. The writer has not been able to discover 
why they should open their mouths at that season, and not at 
other times. The Crfjcodilua porosus grows to great lengths: a 
specimen in the British Museum is recorded to be 33 foot. It 
breeds in certain favourite rivers; the eggs are laid amongst a 
mounds of leaves, the fermentation of which hatches the young. 
The Fttldobi creek, for instance, will be found in January and 
February full of young crocodiles. As the animals frequent the 
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same spots, year after year, they can be waited for and shot. The 
cry of a crocodile is a long drawn howl, which the writer has 
had the opportunity to hear on two occasions. The snub-nosed 
crocodile (incorrectly called an alligator) may be seen in large 
numbers along banks of streams, especially during the cold 
weather. He is known to overturn boats for the purpose of 
killing human beings At times they are so daring that they 
enter homesteads at night and carry off the first person they can 
seize. They also enter fields during the day, and kill and carry 
away cattle. They are most ferocious, and cause great loss of 
life. They are often harpooned by village people, who go after 
lliem in boats for the purpose, and not unfrequently bring them in 
amidst the rejoicings of the entire village 

During the cold weather, frein November to January, there Cliitate. 
is an almost entire absence of cloud and rainfall. The total 

moan rainfall for these three months is very little over one inch. 

Tlio moan temperature falls from 72® in November to G5° in 
December and January, but humidity continues high. A feature 
of the cold season is the occasional occurrence of low-lying fogs, 
wliich dissipate with the rising sun. In February the temperature 
begins to rise, the mean for the month being 69®. Southerly 
winds become more frequent with the advancing year, and ithere 
is a period of transition characterized by occasional thunderstorms, 
accompanied by rainfall. Tlie average amounts to 1 inch in 
February and 1*7 inches in April The mean maximum temper- 
ature is 90” in April, and there is a decline of 1® in May. 

Night temperature increases slowly, and the highest inontldy 
average is not rea(;hod till Juno and July, when it is 79®. The 
moan temperature for the whole year is 78®. 

In May, monsoon weather is occasionally experienced when 
cyclonic storms occur near the head of the Bay. These storms 
bring heavy rainfall, and the average consequently rises from 
1^ inches in April to 5^ inches in May. In some years the fall is 
far heavier, e r/., in 1893 the total fall at Calcutta during May 
was 25 inches, in 1878 it was 15 inches, and in 1865 it was 16 
inches. With the commencement of the south-west monsoon, 
which generally occurs in the latter half of June, but sometimes 
is deferred till the beginning of July, humidity increases to 90 
per cent, of saturation, while heavy cloud is continuous and 
rainfall of daily occurrence. The average rainfall is 11 inches 
in June, 13 inches in July and August and 10 inches in Septem- 
ber. The mean temperature dowly diminishes from 85® in Juno 
to 80® in October. During the latter half of September, and 
throughout October, cloudy weather alternates ,with bright 
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sanshine, the bright periods lengthening until they merge into 
the continuous fine weather of the cold season. 

One of the most remarkable oases of heavy rainfall in the 
24-Parganas occurred in September 1900, when, for four days, a 
shallow depression lay over South-West Bengal. During these 
four days the fall was 14 inches at Sagar Island, 32 inches at 
Diamond Harbour, 30 inches at Calcutta and 25 inches at 
Barrackpore. Scarcely less remarkable was the precipitation in 
the first week of June 1913, when the rainfall was 17*38 inches 
at ^lipore, 19*53 at Basirhat, 11*53 at Barrackpore, 13*73 at 
Baraset and 17*18 inches at Diamond Harbour. Heavy down- 
pours also occur in short periods, chiefly accompanying thunder- 
etorms. At Calcutta, slightly over an inch of rain has fallen 
within 10 minutes, equivalent to a rate of nearly 7 inches per 
hour, and in May 1913 there wore throe inches in 20 minutes 
during a thunderstorm. 

The severe cyclones of the transition periods, in May and, 
later, in October and November, occasionally enter the north- 
west angle of the Bay of Bengal, in which case they move north- 
wards into South-West Bengal. Serious danger arises when a 
storm wave occurs in combination with a high tide, as happened 
in the historic cyclone of 5th October 1804. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 

References to this portion of the Gangetic delta in the ilahd^ eably 
bhdrata, the RaghiivauBay and some of the Purdnaa show that at 
the dawn of history it lay between the kingdom of the Suhmas, 
in Western Bengal, and that of the Vangas, in Eastern Bengal, 
the boundaries of which wore ill-defined and varied according to 
the power of their kings. The Suhmas lived near the sea coast 
on a great river, with marshes full of oanes, which has been 
identified with the Bhagiratbi,* while the Vaogas are described 
as having fleets of warboats aud a strong force of elephants. At 
the time of the Raghuvansa the country appears to have been 
subject to the Vangas, for that work tells of the defeat of the 
naval forces of the Vangas by Raghu, who “ established pillars 
of victory on the isles in the midst of the Ganges/^ These 
islands, in all probability, represented the present area of the 
<^4:-Parganas, which was still a fen-land intersected by rivers and 
full of morasses. Ptolemy’s map of the second century, A. D., 
indeed, shows the south of the delta as cut up by rivers and 
estuaries to such an extent that it was practically a collection of 
islands. In the seventh century, A. D., the district may have 
formed part of the land of Samatata, which is described by the 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang) as a low-lying 
country bordering on the sea and rich in crops, flowers and fruits. 

Its climate was soft, its inhabitants were small of stature, of 
black complexion, and hardy. Buddhism was represented by 
30 monasteries and 2,000 priests, but the number of Hindu 
temples was far greater. General Cunningham was of opinion 
that Hamatata included the whole of the delta between the 
Bhaglrathi and the main stream of the Ganges, its capital 
being at Jessore;t but the distances given by Hiuen Tsiang seem 
to indicate that the site of this city must be identified either with 
Dacca or with some place in the Bikrampur pargana of the Dacca 
district. However this may be, Samatala appears to be merely 
another name applied to Vanga on account of its flat, low coast- 
line ; and as it is described as being 3,000 /i, or 500 miles, in 

* Monmohan Cbakravarti, oil the Qeographg of Old £engal, J. A. 

8. B.» 1908, pp. 284-5. 

t Ancient Qecgraphg of India (1871), pp. 501-8* 
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oircnit, as low and moist, and as situated along the sea coast, there 
is nothing improbable in the hypothesis that it included part of 
the present district. Samatata is also mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion of Samudragupta {cina 360 A. D.) as a tributary frontier 
kingdom of the Gupta empire, and Yasovarman of Kanauj 
{circa 731 A. D ) is credited with the conquest of Vanga in the 
PrAkrit poem Gando-rdlo. 

Nothing definite, however, is known of the district until 
the end of the fifteenth century, when a few details may bo 
gathered from a Bengali poem of BipradAsa, dated 1405, and from 
the Ain-i-Akbr*ri, which embodies the rent-roll drawn up by Todar 
Mai in 1582 : these, it may be mentioned, are the earliest works 
extant in which Calcutta is referred to. The poem of Bipradaea, 
which describes the voyage of a merchant called Chand Saudagar 
from Burdwan to the sea, mentions several riverside villages from 
Bhatpara to Baniipur. It tells us that he passed by Ariadaha, on 
the east, and Ghusuri, on the west, and that ho then kept along 
the eastern bank of the river and passed Calcutta. Thence 
Chand proceeded down the Adi Ganga, which, as mentioned in 
the previous chapter, was foimerly the channel by which the 
waters of the Ganges fonnd their way to the sea. From the 
Ain-uAkbar%^ we find that the district formed part of the narkdr^ 
or revenue, division, of Satgaon, which extended from near 
Sagar Island on ihe soutli to a little above riassoy on the north, 
and from the Kabadak river on the east to beyond the Hooghly 
on the west. The greater portion lay east of the Hooghly, 
within what are now the districts of the 24-rarganas and Nadia. 
Calcutta (Kalikata) is mentioned, with two other mahnts^ as 
paying (in combination with them) a revenue of a little over 
lla. 23,000 ; and several of the present parganas are found in the 
list of mah^h. Four of these lie along the northern edge of the 
Sundarbans, viz., Hathiagarh, Mednimal (close to Canning), 
Maihati and Dhuliapur. From the fact that these parganas were 
assessed to revenue, Dr. Blochinann is of opinion that the list of 
mnhdk given in the Ain^uAkhari “ enables us positively to assert 
that in 1582 the northern outskirt of the Sundarbans, so far 
as it lies within the Presidency division, corresponded almost 
exactly to the northern boundary of the jungle marked on modem 
survey maps.”* 

PsATAv- The actual ruler of the Sundarbans at this time appears 

ADiTTA. ^ ^ Hindu chief called Pratftp&ditya, one of the 

chiefs known collectively as Barah Bhuiyas, who were nominally 


* Statistical Account of Bengal^ Vol. I, p. 381. 
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vassals of tho Emperor, but really enjoyed independence in 
the south and south-east of the Gangetio delta. Akbar’s 
armies were occupied in quelling a dangerous military revolt and 
in campaigns against the turbulent Afghans, who were in a 
state cf constant rebellion and had actually made themselves 
masters of Orissa and part of Bengal. He had conse- 
quently not been able to rednce to complete subjection this 
outlying part of his dominions, and the Barah Bhuijas, secure 
in the retreat which the great waterways and swamps secured 
them, were for a time able to defy his power. There were 
in Bengal, says Du Janie, ^ prefects of twelve kingdoms, who 
obeyed no one, paid no tribute and displa} ed a ro^^al splendour. 
They did not, however, call themselves kings, but Boionos — which 
is merely a Latin translation of Bhuiyas. 

A halo of legend attaches to Pratapadiiya, who is regarded 
by Bengali Hindus as a national hero. Briefly, tradition 
relates that his father, Bikramaditya, established the fortunes of 
the house and made his capital at Iswaripur, now a small village 
in the Khulna district about 12 miles south of Kaliganj ; it 
was also known as Yasohara, of which the colloquial equivalent 
is Jasor. He was eventually supplanted by his son Pratapa- 
ditya, who removed the capital to Dhumghat, another place in 
the Sundarbans, the acti.al site of which is doubtful, but wliich 
cannot have been very far fr^im Iswaripur. Pratapaditya 
extended tho limits of his kingdom by conquest, till all the 
surrounding country acknowledged his rule. He declared himself 
independent of the Mughal blmperor, and such was his power and 
prowess that ho defeated, one after another, the imperial generals 
sent against him. In course of time he became tyrannical, and 
assassinated his uncle, Baja Basaiit llai, and all but one of his 
children. Nemesis followed, for an army sent, or commanded 
by Man Singh, Governor of Bengal from 1589 to 1604, suc- 
ceeded in penetrating the recesses of the Sundarbans. Pratdpa- 
ditya was taken by surprise, his capital was captured and he 
himself made prisoner. Ho escaped, however, the ignominy of 
being paraded a captive in the imperial city, for, preferring death 
to dishonour, he swallowed st)mo poison that ho kept concealed 
in a ring. 

Pratap&ditya is identified with the king of Chandecan or 
Ciandecan, who is mentioned several times in the letters of 
Jesuit missionaries who visited Bengal at the end of the sixteenth 
century. Tho first to come to Bengal were two priests named 

* HUtoire de» cho*e» pin* mimorahlt* advenuet Tnde* Orientalea* 
Bordeaux, 1608-14. 
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Fernandez and Josa, who, on their airiyal at Hooghly in 1698, 
were invited by the king of Chandeoan to pay him a visit. The 
account of their journey given by Fernandez shows that the 
route lay through the Sundarbans, the king holding his court at 
a place situated half way between Chittagong and Hooghly. 
The king’s dominions, he says, ware so extensivo, that it would 
take 16 to 20 days to traverse them. The country had a great 
trade in bees' wax, which was produced in the jungles ; it was 
infested by dacoits, and he and his companion encountered 
great dangers, both from them and from tigers, before they 
reached Chandecan. Next year Josa was joined at that place 
by another Jesuit priest named Fonseca, who wrote that the 
king received him with great kindness : indeed, no Christian 
prince could have behaved better. A church was even built at 
Chandecan, which was dedicated to Jesus Christ : this was 
the first Christian church erected in Bengal. A few years 
later, in or shortly after 1G02, some Jesuit priests went to 
Chandecan with CarvaDio, the Portuguese commander of the 
island of Sandwip. The king promised to befriend them, but 
meditated treachery. He summoned Carvalho to Jasor,'' and 
there had him put to death,* while the J esuit priests were driven 
out. It remains to add that Purchas also mentions the reception 
of the Jesuit mission by Pratapaditya — “ The king of Chande- 
can (which lieth at the mouth of the Ganges) caused a Jesuit 
to rehearse the Decalogue. . . . This king and the others of 
Bacolat and Arukan have admitted the Jesuit into their country.” 

Mr. Beveridge identifies Chandeoan with Pratapaditya's capital 
of Dhumghat, which he places in the neighbourhood of the modern 
KMiganj in the Khulna district.^ Another theory is that it was 
Sagar Island. The latter theory is accepted by Babu Badhakumud 
Mookerji, who in his HUtory of Indian Shipping^ points out that 
Chandecan was one of the chief centres of Hindu naval activity 
during Man Singh’s viceroyalty. “ By far the 'most important 
seat of Hindu maritime power of the times in Bengal was that 
established at Chandikan, or Sagar Island, by the construc- 
tive genius of Pratap&ditya, the redoubtable ruler of Jessore. 
Numbers of men-of-war were always to bo foimd ready for battle 

* The murder was in tended to secure the favour of the king of Arakan. 
Kedar Ray, of Sripur (in the Dacca district), another of the Barah Bhuiyas, hud 
obtained possession of the island in 1602 and placed it in charge of Carvalho. 
An attempt was made by the king of Arakan to take it, but was unsuccessful* 

t Bakla, which was ruled over by another of the Barah Bhuiyas. It 
comprised portions of the present districts of Backergunge and Dacca. 

{ Were the &wedarhame inhabited in ancient timee ? J. A. S. B., Vol. XLV, 

1876. 
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and in a seaworthy condition at that naval station. There were 
also three other places where Prat&p built his shipyards and 
dockyards : these were Dudhali, Jahajaghata, and Chakrasi, 
where his ships were built, repaired and kept.*” It is said that 
a Portuguese admiral of Prat&paditya (named Bodda) defeated 
the Mughal forces in a battle fought at the confluence of the Adi 
Qanga and Bidy&dhari ; at this spot there is a group of temples, 
with an old image of Kali, the foundation of which is ascribed 
in the Bangadhipa Pardjaya (by Babu PratSp Chandra Ghosh) to 
Baja Basant Bai, the uncle of Pratapaditya.t 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century the emporium for 
the sea-borne trade of Bengal was Satgaon on the Saraswati, not Enolish 
far from the town of Hooghly. The Portuguese shared in this 
trade, but, owing to the shallowness of the upper roaches of the 
river, their heavily laden sea-going vessels could not go up there, 
but had to anchor off Garden Beach to load and discharge, their 
cargoes being taken up and down the Hooghly in country boats. 

On the arrival of the Portuguese fleet every year, a bazar of mat 
huts sprang up at Bator, on the east bank, to be burnt down on 
its departure and re-erected next year on its return. In con- 
sequence of tho silting up of the Saraswati, SMgaon was gradually 
superseded as a commercial centre by Hooghly, and some of its 
inhabitants migrated to tho western bank. Four families of 
Bysakhs, and one of Seths, founded the village of Gobindpur (on 
the site of the present Fort William in Calcutta), and another 
market was established at Sutanuti, the site of which is now 
occupied by the north of Calcutta. The name of the latter place, 
which means cotton market, shows that it was a bazar for the sale 
of country -made yarns and cloth. In addition to the Bengali 
population, the now settlement appears to have attracted Armenian 
merchants, for a tombstone in the churchyard of St. Nazareth, 
an Armenian church in Calcutta, bears an epitaph to the 
memory of the wife of ‘‘the charitable Sookeas,” who died in 1630. 

It was hero that tho English, under Job Charnock, sought a 
refuge after their abandonment of the Hooghly factory in 
1686. 

There had for some time been friction between the English 
and the Mughals, owing to the exactions of the latter and their 
interference with tho Company’s trade; and Hedges, the Company’s 
Agent in Bengal, repeatedly urged that tliey should definitely 
break with the local government, and build a fort on Sagar 


• History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity (1912), p, 218. 
t Bengal last and Present (April 1908), Vol, II, p, 259. 
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Island for their own protection and the maintenance of their 
trade. In 1683 the Directors expreesed themselves against the 
view of “our late Agent and eome of our Captains, that there is no 
way to mend our condition hut by seizing and fortifying one of 
those pleasant islands in the Ganges about the Braces.” Not long 
afterwards other counsels prevailed, and the Directors recorded 
their opinion that the Idughal Governors, having “ got tlie knack 
of trampling upon us, and extorting what they please of our estate 
from us, by the besieging of our factories and stopping of our 
boats upon the Ganges, will never forbear doing so till we have 
made them as sensible of our power as we have of our truth and 
justice.” Eventually, they despatched a fleet of six ships and three 
frigates, under Nicholson, with orders to take on board all their 
otBcers in Bengal, send an ultimatum to the Nawab, and, if he 
failed to give a satisfactory answer, seize Chittagong, which was 
to be fortified and placed under Charnoek as Governor. 

The arrival of the liocheHier and one frigate at llooghly, and 
also of some reinforcements from Madras, brought up the strength 
of the forces under Charnoek to 400 men. Hostilities broke out on 
the 28th October 1686, and Charnoek soon realized that with such 
a small command, and at suc h a distance from the sea, he could not 
hold out against the overwhelming army which the Mughals 
could bring up. Accordingly, after some fruitless negotiations, 
ho embarked his forces* on the 20th December 1680, and, drop- 
ping down the Hooghly, sought reluge at Suttouti. “During 
January, 1687, he erected some hovels on the rivt r bank of 
Sutanuti, even hoped for permission to build a factory, and got 
the length of signing tw^elve articles with the Viceroy’s agent, 
which confirmed the previous grants of trade to the English, 
customs free. But in February, the swamps having shrunk to 
their cold weather dimensions, the Viceroy put an end to parleys 
by sending an army to crush the new settlement. ‘ The country 
all up in arms around us, and without any lioi)e of peace,* wrote 
Charnoek, the English had again to take to their ships, and seek 
refuge seventy miles further down the river, where, amid the 
tidal flats and creeks of llijili, its waters merge into the soa.”t On 
the way they stormed and took the fort of Tanna (which stood on 
the site of the present Botanical Gardens), an exploit laconically 
described by Charnoek in the words — “On the llth February 
assaulted and took his fort at Tanna, with the loss only of a man’s 


* According to Uie Hiyazy-s-SalAtin^ Charnoek signalized his departure by 
burniog part of the town by moans of a loua, which ho turned on it from the deej^ 
of his ship ! 

t Hunter’s Hiztory of BrilUh India^ Vol. II, p. 207. 
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leg, and some wounded.’* Further down the river they plundered 
and destroyed the Nawab's granaries and salt depots, and also 
captured and carried off all the vessels they met. At Hijili, 
Ohamock held out against an army of 12,000 men until June 
1G87, when he secured a treaty by which the [English were allowed 
to settle along the Hooghly, but were forbidden to go beyond the 
Tanna forts and had to robtore all the vessels they had taken. 

From Hijili, the English moved to Uluberia in the Howrah 
district, which was thought to be a good site for a settlement. 
“Your town of Ulluberrtah,” wrote the Court of Directors, 
“hath, we understand, depth of water RuflBcieiit to make docks 
and conveniences for the repairing of an}' of onr biggest ships and 
is a healthful place. We hope you may so manage that jdaoe or 
town of Ulluberreah. wliich you have artioh‘d h>r, that it may in 
time become a famous and well governed English colony.”^ 
Eventually, however, it was decided to concentrate at Sutanuti, 
as appears from a letter, dated 30th September I (>89, in which the 
Bengal Council referred to “ our reasons for the altering of our 
opinion about Ullaberreah and pitching on Chutanuttee as the 
best and fittest on the main,” and stated that they were satisfied 
that XJluberia had been iniarej)resented by those sent to survey it. 

Accordingly, in September 1087, Charnoek again came to 
Sutanuti and set 1o work to make a permanent settlement there. 
“ Ho again opened ‘ negociations ’ for leave to build a factory, and 
meanwhile hutted the remnant of his troops on the high eastern 
bank. For a year he laboured at i ho double task of buying a 
permit from the Viceroy, and electing a factory in anticipation of 
it. With infinite labour and endurance of misery, through the hot 
weather and drenching rains of 1(588, lie throw up a rough shelter 
for his aguo-stiioken followers, and began some poor defensive 
works. To him arrived on September 20, 1G88, Captain Heath, 
with another reproachful despatch from the Directors, and orders 
to put the whole survivors on board ship and to sail for the con- 
quest of Ohittagoug.”t The expedition sailed in November 
1G88, but was a lamentable failure. Nothing was done at 
Chittagong, and the lleet suiled back to Madras, where 
“Charnoek ate out his heart for fifteen weary months.” 
In February 1G90, the Emperor granted the Englisli a new 
license for tiade, and the Viceroy of Bengal issued a permit 
authorizing them to return to Bengal, while, in return for the 
payment of lls. 3,000, Charnoek received a guarantee that 


• Hedges Diiiiy, Vol. II, p, 75. 

Hunter’s i/f«^ory of Brttuh India, Vol. II, p, 260. 
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their trade ahould be free and exempt from local exactions, 
‘‘Having received His Highness* guarantee, Charnock and his 
refugees at Madras made their way through the monsoon 
tempests of 1690 to the Hooghly river. At length on Sunday, 
August 24, 1690, at noon, the weather-beaten band anchored, 
for the third time, in the long pool of Calcutta. With a poor 
guard of 30 soldiers all told, they scrambled up the steep mud 
bank, which was thenceforward without a break to grow iuto the 
British capital of India. They ‘ found the place in a deplorable 
condition, nothing being left for our present accommodation, and 
the rain falling day and night." Charnock ’s own fellow- 
servants, huddled together on the malarious river bank, almost 
mutinied for a return to their houses and gardens in Hooghly 
town.* But the old man knew that the Company’s goods could 
never be safe so far beyond the guns of its sea-going ships. He 
had had enough of fenceless factories, and ho resolved to create 
for his masters a stronghold which should bo a surer guarantee 
than any farmdn^ even if ho perished in the attempt. He 
perished : but not until by two more years* of endurance he had 
founded Calcutta. 

“They were two miserable years. The buildings which he 
sot up with so much labour and peril in 1688 had been burned. 
Three ruined earth hovels clone remained on the high river 
bank, and the wretched band had to live in boats during the 
most unhealthy months of the year. 'I'hroughout the pitiless 
monsoon months of 1690, Charnock struggled on, erecting 
such shelter as he could ‘^vitli mud walls and thatched till we 
can get ground whereon to build a factory/ In the scorching 
summer of 1691, wo still find him and bis desponding followers 
dwelling in only ‘ tents, huts and boats *. It is no wonder that 
the weaker brethren continued to clamour for their ‘ profitable, 
easy old habitations* in Hooghly town. Nor it is surprising that 
Charnock sent homo an in(iomx)leto cargo that year, for which the 
superior Council, amid the comfort and plenty of Madras, soundly 
rated him. Yet Calcutta grew. Its deep pool attracted the 
trade from the Dutch and French settlements higher up the river, 
end Armenians began to flock to a place where they felt safe. 
But the fever-haunted swamps which stretched behind the river 
bank exacted a terrible price for its prosperity. ‘ Death over- 
shadowed every living aoul.’t The name of Calcutta was 

* The poverty of Charnock's resourcea may be realized from the fact that two 
men whom he lent to Hooghly had to supply him with such necessary articles as 
a pair of gharaM, three large dishes and a dozen plates. 

f Wilson’s JSarly AnnaU of the Bngluh in Bengal, p. 208. 
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identified with Golgotha, the place of skulls. Within a decade 
after Ghamook finally landed on the deserted river bank in 1690, 
it had become a busy mart with 1,200 English inhabitants, of 
whom 460 were buried between the months of August and 
January in one year.^ The miseries of the fever-stricken band 
throughout 1690 and 1691 are not to be told in words.**t 

The mortality of the pioneer settlers is not to be wondered at 
when it is remembered that the only place on which they could 
build their houses was a narrow strip of land on the river bank, 
and that inland stretched a swampy jungle and brackish lagoons. 
It has before now been pointed out that the place seemed marked 
out by nature as unfit for human habitation. ‘‘It is stated 
by Marshman that the reason for Charnock leaving Uluberia 
was the unhealthiness of that locality ; but he certainly did not 
gain much in that respect by the change. I'hough allowed by 
the Naw^b to choose any site below Hooghly, he selected perhaps 
the most unhealthy site on the whole river. The Salt Water 
Lake on the east left masses of dead, putrid fish as the water 
receded in the dry season, while a dense jungle ran up to 
where Government House now- stands. Tlie now settlement 
was situated about 160 miles from the sea. The south wind — the 
only mitigation of the fierce tropical heat which prevails from the 
end of March to October — blows over salt marshes and steaming 
rice lands on its way to the city. Its almost uniform dead level, 
with depressions lying below the level of high water in spring 
tides, renders it difficult to drain properly, while tho soil on which 
the town is built possesses every quality which the site of human 
habitation ought not to posseB8/^+ The writer ooncludes that 
Charnock selected SutSnuti for “ some inscrutable reason,*’ while 

• Hamilton’s Sast Indies^ II, 7, 8. 

t Hunter’s Histoiy of British India, II, 266-268. 

{ Sterudale’s Historical Account of the Calcutta Collsctorate (1885). Oterndala 
also points out that less than 200 years ago the entire site was described as a place 
of mists, alligators and wild boars ’% and that oven 80 years later ‘'Ohowringhec 
was out of town, and ^dZAri-bearers charged double faro for going to it, while at 
night servants returned from it in parties, having left their good clothes behind 
them through fear of dacoits, which infested its outskirts. When wc consider the 
labour and expenditure incurred in making modern Calcutta what it is, we must 
odm t the appropriateness of the motto adopted by the Corporation for the city 
arms — Per ardua stahilis esfo 

The Indian view of the salubrity of Calcutta was no more favourable. The 
author of the Si$fazu^s~Saldii» pithily summed it up as follows in 1788 : ** Its air 

it putrid, its water salt, its soil damp. ” Its climate for eight months in the year 
was very unhealthy, and the best that he could sny of tho remaining four was that 
they were ‘‘not very unhealthy.” 

It is almost superfluous to add that Calcutta has beeu purifled and rendered 
sanitary, like other tropical cities such as Havana, Colon, Vera Cruz and Kio de 
•neiro, which were once regarded as pekt-hooses. 

n 
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popularly hia choice is often ascribed to chance.^ The story 
is that he was delighted with the charms of the place while 
smoking a hookah in the shade of a largo pipal tree near the site 
of the present Sealdah station or of a mm tree near the present 
Nimtala Ghat. 

It has already been shown, however, that England had realized 
the insecurity of settlements planted in the midst of populous 
cities, and exposed to every outbumt of hostility or caprice of the 
local Governors. The policy of securing a fortified post at or near 
the mouth of the Ganges had long been urged upon the Directors, 
and was at last accepted by them ; and the passage from the Bengal 
Council letter quoted above makes it clear that the selection of 
Suttouti was the result of deliberate judgement, it being held to 
be “ the best and fittest place on the Main/' Sutanuti was, in 
fact, chosen for commercial and strategic reasons* The llooghly 
river tapped the trade of the Ganges Valley, and Sutanuti was 
situated at the highest point at which the river was navigable 
for sea-going vessels. It was, moreover, protected against attack 
by the river on the west and by morasses on the east, and it 
could be defended by the guns of the shipping. 

The English were not the fimt European nation to settle in 
the district. The Portuguese are said to have o(*cupied Tardaha 
on the Bidyadhari, at the spot where Tolly’s Nullah now 
joins that river, a century before the foundation of Calcutta. 
They combined piracy with trade, and Channel Creek, the branch 
of the Hooghly which separates Sftgar Island from the mainland, 
was known in the eighteenth c;entury as liogues River, from the 
Portuguese and Magh corsairs who infested it. The Dutch had 
established a factory for salting pork at Bamagore before the end 
of the seventeenth century, and, later, maintained a station at 
Falta for sea-going vessels. Streynsham Master, tlie President 
of Madras, who visited Bengal in 167G, states that the Dutch had 
a hog factory at Bamagore, where they killed about 3,000 hogs a 
year, and salted them for their shipping ; while Hamilton, in 1700, 


^Radyard Kipling, for instance, writes in u Tale of Two Ciliegiw Departmental 
Ditties : 

Thus tbe mid-day halt of Charnock— more’s the pity— 

Grew a City. 

As the fungos sprouts chaotic from its bed, 

So St spread — 

Chance-directed, chance-erected, laid and built 
Oo tbe silt — 

Palace, byre, hovel— poverty and pride 
Side by sidtr; 

And, above the packed and pestilential town. 

Death looked down/’ 
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refers to the ladies of easy virtue who made their homes there. 
Tiefentaller also says that Ilarnagore was famous for its hdfta 
cloths^ and Price, in his Observations, says the cloth factories there 
determined Uharnock to choose Calcutta as the site for his new 
settlement. 

The Dutch took little part in the political dissensions of the 
time, but occasionally had to assort themselves, in order to prevent 
their trade being stifled by the exactions of the Mughal officials, 
who frequently held up the flotillas of cargo boats proceeding up 
and down the river. In 1 (18 1, we find that a squadron of four 
Dutch ships from Batavia anchored at Barnagoro, in order to bring 
the Mughal Governor to reason by means of a naval demonstra- 
tion. It had tho desired effect, for the embargo on tlieir cargo 
boats was withdrawn. A little later they were again embroiled 
with tho Mughal authorities, and withdrew from their settlements, 
but in I68fi, when war broke out between tho Nawab and the 
Dnglish, they were again put in possession of their factory and 
bazar at Barnagoro, and appear to liave done a good trade. 
Admiral Stavorinus, who came on a visit to Bengal, from Batavia, 
at the end of 1769, states that only an under-officer of tho Fiscal 
of Chinsura resided at Barnagoro, hut the Dutch flag was kept 
flying, and a house was maintained for the accommodation of any 
of their servants who happened to stay there. lie writes — “ The 
coarsest sort of blue handkerchieves are made hero ’’ ; also — 

** Barnagoro is famous on account of the groat number of ladies of 
pleasure who reside there, and who pay a monthly recognition to 
the Fiscal of Chinsura for the oxorciso of their profession.” Of 
the small settlement at Falta, where the English took refuge 
after tho capture of Calcutta by Sir&j-ud-daula in 1757, he 
writes — “ The Fiscal of (chinsura keeps one of his officers here to 
have an eye on tho illicit and smuggling trade, that is, in such 
cases when matters have not been settled with tho Fiscal, and a 
proper consideration made for his connivance.*’ 

In tho early part of tho eighteonfh century, the ill-fated and 
short-lived Ostend Company appeared among the ranks of the 
competitors for tho trade of Bengal. Tho merchants of Ostend, 
Antwerp and other towns in tho Nothorlands, had long been 
anxious to have a share in the oommorco with tlio Indies, and in 
1722 succeeded in obtaining from tho Emperor of Austria^ (in 
whcMse dominions tho Nothorlands wore thou included) a charter 
authorizing them to form a Company, known as the Ostend 
Company, to trade witli the East ladles. Shortly before they had 
secured this charter, one of tho shii^s which they had sent out as 
a private venture arrived iu the llooghly, and, with the asaiatauoe 
of the French at Cbandernagoro, succeeded in getting a full cargo. 
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Cefora sailings for Europe, the oaptain applied to the N^aw&b^ 
Muzshid Kiili Khftn, for some land on whioh to erect a factory, in 
case a company was incorporated. His request was readily 
granted by the Nawab, who, it is said, was not only anxious to 
increase the trade of the proyince, but also to introduce rivals to 
the English. He therefore assigned the Flemish the village of 
B^nkibazar, on the bank of the Hooghly. The name of this 
village has dissappeared from the maps, and its site can only be 
identified from old charts, whioh show that it was situated near 
Garulia and Palta, about 3 miles north of Barrackpore. Here 
the Flemish factors at first resided in houses made of mats and 
bamboos, but they afterwards erected brick dwellings, built a wsdl 
round their factory, with bastions at the angles, and ex- 
cavated a chaunel leading to the river, with a depth sufficient to 
admit sloops of a considerable burthen. 

Misfortune dogged the company from the outset. The first 
ship sent by it to Bengal, the Emperor Charlen^ whioh carried 30 
guns, was lost while going up the Hooghly. The greater part of 
the cargo was, however, saved, and the officers and crew succeeded in 
reaching Bankibazar. Their success in trade* was regarded with 
great jealousy by the Dutch and English, who are said to have 
bribed the Faujdilr, or Commandant, at Hooghly, to make a false 
representation to the Nawab of the strength of the fortifications at 
Bankibazar, and of the danger of allowing them to retain a place of 
such strength within a few miles of Hooghly. The Nawab believed 
the report, and ordered the closure of the factory. The Flemish 
defied his order, and made ready for resistance. The Faujdfir 
then sent a large force from Hooghly, under the command of Mir 
Jafar, who invested the place from the land side and, expecting 
a long siege, threw up entrenchments to protect his men from the 
Flemish fire. The besieged, however, completely commanded the 
river, and only permitted such boats to pass as they pleased. The 
French at Ohandernagore, moreover, while pretending to assist in 
negotiations for peace, smuggled in arms and ammunition. 
Among others, the Flemisli captured the son of a rich Mughal 
merchant of Hooghly, whom they detained as a hostage. The other 
merchants of that town brought pressure to bear on the Faujd&r to 
secure his release, and a truce was declared for a few days, at the 
end of whioh he was set free, on his father paying a heavy ransom. 
After this, the siege was vigorously pushed on, and supplies out 


* According to Stewart, they completely eatahliehed the Oatend trade in 
Bengal by underaeUing the other Europeana. Iho Ri^axu*»^SaVatin pictnr- 
eaquely atatea that they aet the cap of vanity on the head of pride, and bragged that 
they would sell velvet, wool and silk fabrics as cheap as gunny clothf 
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off. The Indians all deserted and left the Europeans to their 
fate. The garrison was reduced to fourteen persons, but they 
offered such a desperate resistance, and served their guns with 
such accuracy, that none of the Mughal troops dare advance from 
their entrenchments. The Agent himself had his arm shot off by 
a cannon ball, and, realizing that further resistance was useless, 
embarked with the survivors at dead of night, and reached in 
safety one of the Flemish vessels lying in the river, in which he 
set sail for Europe. Next morning the Mughal troops took 
possession of the factory, and razed its fortifications to the groimd. 

In 1727, the opposition of the European maritime powers 
forced the Court of Yienna to suspend the Company’s charter for 
7 years, but, in spite of this, the factory at Bankibazar appears to 
have been reoccupied, and private merchants occasionally sent out 
ships to India. Stewart tells us that, “ as the Agent of the head 
of the factory in Bengal was a person of great activity and 
determination, he continued to furnish them with cargoes.^* In 
order to stop this illicit trade, the English despatched a squadron, 
with orders to enforce a blockade. The Commodore sent two of 
his ships to take two of the Ostend ships that were anchored 
between Calcutta and Btokibazar. The Ostend vessels made no 
fight. The St. Ihei the smaller of the two, struck her colours 
without firing a shot, andwas taken to Calcutta ; the other, slip* 
ping her cable, took refuge under the guns of the Bankibazar fac- 
tory, where the English did not venture to follow her, and escaped. 
In spite of all their misfortunes, the Flemish appear to have kept 
up the factory at Bankibazar until 17 14, when they were again 
expelled.* The Company itself after a precarious existence, 
prolonged by the desire of the Austrian Government to participate 
in the East India trade, became bankrupt in I784.t 

* Bengal Public Consultations. October 14, 174^1i. M. Law also refers, in a 
letter, dated 176G, to the affair of the Ostend Company ** in 1744. Isolated 
factors were stationed at Bankibazar until 174 1 {Imperial Gazetteer of India^ II 
466 ). 

t Stewart's Hietorg of Bengal (1813), pages 422 —26, and Rigazm^s^SaUUin 
(translation by Maulavi Abdus Salum, 1904), pages 276 — 78. 

There is considerable confusion about the Ostend Cojipany in works that 
refer to the settlement at Bankibazar. The jRigazu»s^ Saldtin ascribes its establish- 
ment and defence to the Danes. Stewart, while stating that it was owned by the 
Oetend Company, calls it the German factory, and its defenders Germans* 
Mr. S. C. Hill in Bengal in 1766-57, though he refers in the body of his work to 
the Ostend Company, enters it in the Index us the Emden Company or Prussian 
setUemest", and speaks of (he defence of Bankibazar by the Emdeners. There is 
similar confusion about the date of the capture of Bankibazar by the Moghals. 
Stewart gires the date as 1733, and Ormo as 1744, while Alexander Hamilton, in 
^ yew Account of the Bast Indies, gives it as 1723. The last date must be 
accepted, for Hamilton's book was published in 1727, and the whole affair is attribut- 
ed by the Rigaou^^Sdlatin to the time of Murshid Kuli KhSn, who died in 17S5* 
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The To revert to the history of tlio English Boltlomont, the rebel- 

Eioh- lion of Subha Singh, which broke out in 1090, seemed at one time 

CEVTvur. to threaten its very exiatonco. The rebels overran the country aa 
far as the western bank of the Ilooghly, captured llooghly itself, 
and, crossing the river, suecoedod in capturing MurshidSbad. One 
band even approached Sutanuti and set fire to the villages near ii> 
but the zamTnd&rs of the neighbourhood attacked and drove 
them off with the loss of ninety men. The Englisli were forced 
to have a ship at anchor in the lb»oglily, in order to prevent the 
rebel bauds from crossing the river, and when a body of the 
insurgents besieged the Tanna fort, they lent iho Ci^nimaiidant a 
vessel to serve as a guard-sbij*, wiih IIjo help of wliich he repulsed 
the attack. In their fear for tlie safety of llie selthmiont, they 
applied to the Nawab for iHTiiiissioii to fortify their settlcanent, 
and on being told that they might defend ilieiuselves, set to work 
to build a fort. 

In 1098, they obtained from Prince Aziimi-sh-shan, grandson 
of Aurangzeb, who had become Nawab of Bengal, pennission to 
purchaso«from their existing holders iho right of renting the three 
villages of Calcutta, (lobindpur and Sutanuti. Eor this coucossion 
they paid the Prince Ils. 16,000, and iliereby acquired a definite 
status as zamindar of the tliree villages, for which tl<oy ])aid an 
annual revenue of Es. 12,000. They followed this up by an 
embassy to the Emi^eror Farrukhsiyar’B court at DoUii, to procure 
the recognition of their rights, and permission to purchase pioporty 
on the bank of the Ilooghly. Thu Emperor granted the i)ormi8- 
sion sought for, but it was, to a great extent, rendered nugatory 
by the opposition of the Nawab. 

In 1742, the English merchants were again exposed to the 
alarms of war, for the Marathas were raiding ilie country on the 
west of the Ilooghly, and their cavalry miglit even swoop down 
upon Calcutta. The TvjresH was moored oif Perrin Point, to 
keep guard over the river, aud in 1743 the Mara tha Diich was 
commenced. This ditch, or moat, took olf from the llooglily, and 
was intended to stretch in a semicircle from Sutanuti on the 
north, to Gobindpur on tlie south, a length of about seven miles : 
the lino planned for it corresponded roughly with what is now 
the Chitpur Canal on the north, and thence first south, and then 
west, with the presont Circular lioad. Beginning at the Hooghly 
on the north, three miles were completed in six months, but the 
alarm then subsided, and the ditch was never completed : the 
portion of it running eastward from the Hooghly was eventually 
u^Iized in the construction of the Chitpur Canal. The danger of 
a MarMha raid was not, however, really over, for the Consultations 
of March 1748, refer to the Marathas having captured ^^Tanner'i 
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Port/* the Mughal fort at Tanna, hut fortunately for the 
English they did not attempt to cross the Hooghly. 

Of the internal state of the district at this time there is 
unfortunately little record. It is known, however, that the 
people were exposed, not only to the sudden fury of cyclones, but 
also to constant raids by piratical freebooters and slave-dealers. 
Such a cyclone burst on yoth September 1737, when Calcutta 
“ looked like a place that had been bombarded by an enemy/' 
Great damage was done to the sliipping, all the boats and small 
craft were destroyed, and “ the storm laid the whole black town, 
throughout the Honourable Company's bounds, in so much that 
hardly 20 thatched houses wore standing next day/'* The raids 
of Portuguese and Magh pirates had long been the terror of the 
people in riverain tracts. Streynsham Master siates in his diary 
of 30th November 1076, tlmt the fort of Tanna had been built to 
check the incursions of pirates froni Arakaii, and that, ten or 
twelve ytars before, they had carried off the people of the 
riverside villages to their slave market at Pipli, “in consequence 
of which none durst live lower than this place," 

The Sundarbans were infested by those corsairs, and a chain 
had to bo run across the Hooghly between Calcutta and Sibpur to 
prevent them extending their raids up the rivor.t According to 
the Ea%t India Chronicle for l7o8, the Maghs, in February 1717, 
carried off from the southern parts of Bengal no loss than 
1,800 persons — men, women and children. They were taken to 
Arakan, where the king chose the artisans, about one-fourth of 
the number, to be his slaves ; the rest were sold into slavery, at 
prices vaiying from Es. 20 to Rs. 70, and set to work on 
the land, Slavery was also common in Calcutta, as we may 
realize from the remarks of Sir William Jones, Chief Judge of 
the Supreme Court, in 1785—“ Hardly a man or woman exists 
in a corner of this populous town who hath not at least one 
slave child, either purchased at a trifling price, or saved for a life 
that seldom foils of being miserable. Many of you, I presume, 
have seen large boats filled with such children coming down the 


• C. H. Wilson, A Short Bistort/ of Old JFort William tn Bengal, 
t From the Bigazu^s^Saldtin wc learn that tho officer in charge of the fort at 
Makhwa, or Tanna, kept an iron chain (every link whereof was ten seers in weight) 
ready alongside the walls, to block the x^assage of pirate boats coming up the river. 
The author gives a truvollers' yarn about Charuock forcing a passage on his way 
to Hijili in 1687. The Commandant had received orders not to allow the Kuglish 
ships to pass, and had accordingly laid the chain from one bank to another. 
Charnook, however, cut through the chain with an English sword and sailed down 
the river. 
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river for open sale at Calcutta. Nor can you be ignorant that 
most of them were stolen from their parents, or bought, perhaps 
for a measure of rice, in time of scarcity/^ 

Thb rALi On the 20th June 1756, Calcutta was taken by Sirftj-ud-daula, 
Calcutta tragedy of the Black Hole followed. Drake, the 

AKD BB. Governor, pusillanimously deserted his charge, and fled to the 
Faita.^^ ships, not without n'sk, for several muskets were fired at him by 
the enraged men whom he abandoned to their fate, but none of 
them hit him. Even on the ships, Drake and the survivors were 
not safe, for when they attempted to make their way down the 
river, they were forced back by the guns of Fort Tanna, and two 
of the smaller vessels were driven ashore. They accordingly 
returned to their anchorage otf Gobindpur, and remained there till 
the 24th, when they were joined by three ships from Bombay 
that had run the gauntlet. Emboldened by this reinforcement, 
they set sail, and after losing another vessel, which ran ashore off 
Budge-Budge, reached Falta on the 26th June. Falta, we are 
told, was then a place of some importance, having a town with a 
large bazar, and was moreover the station of all the Dutch ship- 
ping.”^ At Falta the English remained for six months, until an 
avenging force had been collected, and they felt themselves strong 
enough to take the field. In the beginning of August they 
received a reinforcement of 230 men, mostly Europeans, under 
Major Kilpatrick, which had been sent from Madras before the 
news of the fall of Calcutta. The Europeans from the out- 
stations also made their way to Falta, as well as those who had 
escaped from Calcutta during the attack, of whom there must have 
been nearly one hundred ; while the fleet was materially strength- 
ened by the arrival of vessels from England, Bombay and else- 
where, that were bound for Calcutta. 

‘‘ But though they were thus early enabled to muster so con- 
siderable a force at Falta, they were wretchedly provided with 
arms, ammunition, stores, and even with clothing ; nor were they 


• ** It straim tbu imagination,*’ writes Sir William Hunter in A Eiver of 
Ruined Capitals ^ ** to conceive that tbis green solitary place was once the last 
foothold of the Hritish power in liengul. A consul lution held by the fugitive 
Council on board tho scbo«^iier Fhosnix relates how their military member had 
written * a complimentary letter to the Nawab/whohad done their comrades to 
death, * complaining a little of the hard usage of the English Honourable Company, 
assuring him of his good intentions notwithstanding what had happened, and 
begging him in the meanwhile, till things wore cleared up, that ho would treat 
him at least as a friend, and give orders that our people might be supplied with 
provisions in a full and friendly manner.' To such a depth of abasement hod 
lallen the British power— that power to which in lea than a year the field of 

Plass^, higher up the same river, was to give the mastery of Bengal." 
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much better off for provisions. Their numbers, too, soon began 
to decrease at a fearful rate, especially in Major Kilpatrick’s 
detaehment, in which the mortality was very great. Partly from 
the absence of sufficient shelter on shore, and partly from fear of 
surprise, they all slept on board the vessels, where, from w'ant of 
room, they were compelled to occupy the open decks. This 
exposure during the rainy season, coupled with bad food and other 
privations, brought on a malignant fever, which infected all the 
ships, and ultimately carried off a majority of the party, leaving 
the remainder in a wretchedly reduced and pitiable condition.” 
When at length, in December 1756, the relief expedition arrived 
from Madras, imder the command of (Jlive and Admiral Watson, 

** sickness and death had been so fearfully busy amongst them, 
that, out of the party of 23 men brought round by Major 
Kilpatrick, one-balf had sunk into the grave, and only about 
thirty of those who survived were fit for active duty.* The 
remnant of the Bengal military force, from being more accustomed 
to the climate, appears to have fared better, t ” 

Though his full force had not arrived, Clive determined on an 
immediate advance. His first objective was the fort|at Budge- 
Budge, wliich Manik Chand, who had been appointed Governor 
of Calcutta (now renamed as Alinagar), had strongly fortified and 
garrisoned : it mounted no less than eighteen guns. The expedi- 
tion left Falta on the 27th December, and next day anchored ofi 
Maylipur. Before sunset on the 28th December, Clive started, 
with the Company’s troops, on a march overland, his object being 
to get to the north of Budge-Budge and out it off from Calcutta, 
while the fleet bombarded it from the river. It was a long and 
weary march, for, there being no draught cattle, the soldiers 
themselves had to drag the field pieces,? and they were misled by 
their guides, who took them inland through a swampy tract, 
intersected by watercourses, in which progress was necessarily 
slow. It was not till 8 a.m. next day that they reached their 
destination, a depression fsituated nearly ten miles north-east of 
the fort at Budge-Budge, and about a mile from the river bank. 
Exhausted by the night’s march, they lay down to snatch a few 
hours’ sleep, and, there being no suspicion that the enemy was 
anywhere near, no sentries or picquets were posted. Scarcely had 

* Orme, Vol. 2, page 120. Ives, page 99, states, that to the best of his 
romeiiibrance not above thirty remained alive, and not above ten fit for duty. 

t Broomes Ruiory of the Bengal Army, pages 73-76, 

]; According to Clive, the field-pieces were, after all. of little use, ** having 
neither tubes nor port-fires, and wrong carriages sent with them from Madras.'* 
Malcolm, Vol. 1, page 164. 
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they been asleep an hour when M^iik Ch&iid came do^yn upon 
them with a force of 1,500 horse «iid 2,<HKj fof)i. The troops, 
completely taken by siirprieo, ran to (heir arms and formed line as 
the enemy came up. Fortunately, the latter not expecting to 
find the English asleep, Jiad merely opened fire, and had not come 
to close quarters. They succoe«led in capturing the guns, but 
lacked heart to push home an attack. Clive rallied his men, 
and a bayonet charge dislodged the Mughal troops from their 
commanding position. The Bengal Volunteers recovered the 
guns, and their fire forced the Mughal infantry to fall back upon 
their cavalry, after which the British troops advonced in line. 
The enemy stood firm for some time, until a shot from one of the 
guns i)assed close to the head of Manik Chand, wlio was mounted 
on an eleidiant. Alaimod at his danger, he gave the signal for 
retreat, and the whole body moved rapidly oil* towards Calcutta, 
In the meantime, the Adniirors sliip. the having out- 

sailed the rest of the fleet, ancl^ored before the fort, and opening 
a heavy fire, soon silenced that of the enemy and made a breach 
in the ramparts ; but, the troops having endured to much fatigue 
already, it was determined to defer the assault until the next 
morning. They accordingly passed the remainder of the day 
without any further hostilities, and in the evening were joined by 
a party of 250 sailors, under the command of Captain King. 

At night all was perfectly quiet. Not a sound was to be 
heard, save the measured tread or occasional clmllenge of tho 
sentries posted round the camp— a precaution not neglected a 
second time — when suddenly tho whole force was aroused by 
shouts and firing in the direction of the fort. Several of the 
Bailors, excited by finding themselves once more on shore, with the 
prospect of active employment, and a liberal allowance of liquor 
that had been distributed that evening, strolled out to take a look 
at the foit. One of these, named Strahan, more adventurous than 
the rest, got up close to the walls unporcoived, and, finding that 
the guns had made a practicable breach in one of the bastions, could 
not resist the inclination to ascend it. On reaching tho top, he 
found a party of the garrison sitting together smoking. Being 
armed, he immediately fired a pistol amongst them, and waving 
his cutlass shouted out, “ The place is mine giving three hearty 
cheers at the same time. The enemy, recovering from their sur- 
prise, and perceiving that he was alone, immediately attaoked him. 
He defended himself with great intrepidity and skill, until at last 
Idfl sword broke off close to the hilt, when ho would have been ovei> 
powered, had not some of hie comrades', who hoard his shouts, 
opportunely arrived to his assistance, A sharp oonfiict now 
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ensued. The troops rushed to the fort to join in the attack, and 
the garrison, of which a considerable portion had previously 
retreated, fled in all directions. The only casualty on this occasion 
was that of Captain Dugald Campbell* of the Bengal Service, who, 
whilst leading on a company of the sepoys, was shot by some of 
the sailors, who mistook them for a party of the enemy. Captain 
Byre Coote, commanding the detachment of King’s troops that 
had landed, took possession of the fort that night. 

The sailor to whom the cai»ture of the fort was due, received 
an unpleasant surprise next morning. “ Strahan, the hero of the 
previous night’s adventure, was brought before Admiral Watson, 
wfco, however much lie might admire the individual bravery dis- 
played, considered it necessary to show his displeasure at the breach 
of discipline that had been committed. On being called upon for 
an explanation of his conduct, Strahan replied — ‘Why, to be sure, 
Sir, it was I that took the fort, but I hope there was no harm in 
it.* The Admiral, scarcely able to repress a smile at the simplicity 
of the answer, expatiated on the consequences that might have 
ensued from such irregular conduct and fically dismissed him with 
a severe rebuke and a threat of punishment. Strahan, somewhat 
surprised at this turn of affairs, no sooner found himself clear of 
the cabin than ho exclaimed — ‘Well, if I am flogged for this ’ere 
action, I will never take another fort by myself as long as I live, 
by G^d.’ It is needless to say that no punishment was inflicted. 

On the 2nd January 1757, Calcutta was recovered, and at the 
end of the month the Nawab advanced to retake it, with an army 
of more than 40,000 men, against whom Clive could put into the 
field only 1,350 l^Juropeans and 800 sepoys. With this small 
force he attacked the Nawfib, who had taken up a position+ 
between the Salt Lake and the Maratha Ditch. The action took 
place near what is now the Circular Hood in one of the morning 
fogs so common in and round Calcutta in the cold weather ; and 
the English, after carrying the enemy’s camp, lost their way. The 
battle was not, therefore, as decisive os it would otherwise have 
been, but the reverse was suflacient for Siraj-ud-daula, who become 
alarmed for his own safety and the communications of his army. 


* Warren Hastings married the Mpidow of this officer, 
t Hroomo'e RUtory of the Benyal Army, 

t The Rnglisii occupied an encampment north of Calcutta. ** While the 
( olonel (Clive) was in search of a proper place for an encampment, a wild buffalo 
lan at hia guard, and although tho sepoy it attacked discharged bis musket ball 
into its body, and revived it on his bayonet, yet the creature killed the man and 
made off/’ (Ives, p. 110). The presence of a wild buffalo so close to Calcutta shows 
how close the jungle was to tho infant city. The Salt Water Lake occupied a much 
larger area than it does now, and came up to within a mile of Calcutta, 
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Accordingly, on the 9th February, ho signed a treaty, by which 
he restored to the English the goods and villages that he had 
seized, promised compensation for what had been damaged or 
destroyed, recognized all their former privileges, and permitted 
them to establ- h a mi» t*, and erect fortifications. 

On the 20th December 1757, Mir Jafar, the new NawAb of 
Bengal, made an assignment to the East India Company of the 
zamindari or landholder s rights over a tract of country known as 
the Zamindari of Calcutta, or as the 24-Parganas Zamindftri, from 
the number of laryanas included in it t This tract lay chiefly to 
the south of Calcutta, and comprised an area of 882 square miles. 
The Company received only the zamindari rights, e.c., the right to 
collect rents from the cultivators, with the jurisdiction of a zamin- 
dar over them, and was subject to the obligation of paying to the 
Nawab the land revenue assessed on the land. The grant did not 
confer a full proprietary status, which was made over in 1759 to 
Clive by a sanaif, or deed granting him the 24-Pargana8 as 
or military fief, in return for tiic services which he had rendered, 
more particularly in aiding to suppress the rebellion of the 
Emperor’s eldest son, who ascended the throne under the name of 
Sh&h Alam. By this latter deed all the royalties, dues and rents 
collected by the Company, in its capacity as landholder, and paid by 
it into the treasury of the Muhammadan Government, were made 
over to Clive, who thus became, for all practical purposes, a superior 
landlord over his own masters, the Company. Clivers claims to 
the property, as the overlord of tlie Company, wore contested by it 
in 1764 ; and in 1765, when he returned to Bengal, a new deed 
was issued confirming the unconditional grant to him for ten 
years, with reversion afterwards to the Company in perpetuity. 
The deed, having received the Emperor’s sanction on the 12th 
August 1765, gave absolute validity to the original grant in 
favour of Olive, but limited its term to ten years, after which the 
24-Parganas were to be transferred to the Company as a perpetual 
property. The sum of Es. 2,22,958, which was the amount of 
annual land revenue assessed upon them when they were made 
over to the Company in 1767, was paid to Clive from 1765 until 
his death in 1774, when the full proprietary rights reverted to the 
^-‘Goiqpany. 

* The first coin struck in the English mint was issued on the 10th August 1767 
and bore the name of the Emperor. 

t 'I'he 24 Parganas were— (1) Akbarpur, (2) Amirpur, (8) Asimabad, (4)<Ba1ia, 
(1^) Barldhati, (C) Basandhari, (7) Calcutta, (8) Dokbin Sagsr, (9) Qarh, 
(10) Hathiigarh, (11) Ikhtiirpur, (12) Kharijuri, (18) Khaspur, (14) Maidanmal (or 
Madnlmall), (16)MagurB, (16) Manpur, (17) Mayda, (18) MunrSgacha, (19) Paikin, 
(20) Pechakuli, (21) Satal, (22) Shahnagar, (28) SbShpurand (24) Uttar Paiffana. 
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In 1769, war broke out with the Dutch, who, afraid of the rich thb 
B engal trade being entirely monopolized by the Dnglish, had 
begun to intrigue with the Nawib, who for his part was anxious 
to have a counterpoise to the power of the English. In October 
1769, seven Dutch ships sailed up the Hooghly, having on board 
700 European and 800 Malay troops. “ To allow the Dutch 
troops to land, and form a junction with the garrison at Chinsura, 
was to admit the establishment of a rival and superior force in the 
province, which, coupled with the conduct of the Nawab, was to 
submit to the certain ruin of the English influence and power in 
Bengal. To prevent this, which could only be done by force, was 
to commence hostilites with a nation with which the mother 
country was at peace*.” Clive resolved on a bold course. He 
ordered up the only three Indiamen that there were in the river, 
with a smaller vessel culled, the y to protect Calcutta, and 

reinforced the garrisons in the forts on either side of the Hooghly. 
The Dutch sent a remonstrance, recapitulating their grievances and 
threatening vengeance, if the English hindered them from coming 
up the river or searched their vessels. Clive replied that there was 
no desire to injure the Dutch trade, or interfere with their 
privileges, but, under existing treaties with the Nawab, it was 
impossible to allow their vessels or troops to pass. He therefore 
referred them to the Mughal authorities, offering his services as a 
mediator. His coolness enraged the Dutch, who began hostilities 
without further parley. They seized several trading vessels, 
captured the Leopard, and, landing at Falta and Raipur, attacked 
and burnt the English factories. On the other hand, Colonel 
Forde marched north from Calcutta, and, on the 20th November, 
seized the Dutch factory at Barnagore, after which he crossed 
the Hooghly so as to keep the garrison at Chinsura in check and 
intercept reinforcements. 

The Dutch fleet came slowly and cautiously up the river, for 
they had no pilots, and on the 23rd landed the troops at Sankrail, 
after which they dropped down the river to Melancholy (Manikh&li) 
Point, below which the three English ships lay at anchor. Next 
day the 'Rlnghah ships attacked them, in spite of their superior 
strength, for there were seven shipsin the Dutchfleet, four of which 
mounted 36 guns each. After a fight lasting only two hours, the 
Dutch commodore struck his colours, and all his captains followed his 
example, except the second in command, who cut his way through, 
the English ships being too crippled to pursue him, escaped 
to Kulpi, where, however, he was captured by two other English 


• Uroome’s.iltrfory <if the Sengttl Armjt. 
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thips, who were hurrying up the river to join the meagre naval 
defences. Short as the action had been, it was fierce while it 
lasted. One of the English ships received no less than 90 shots in 
her hull, while her rigging was cut to pieces. Not one of her 
men was killed, however, though several were wounded, the sailors 
having been screened from the enemy’s fire by bags of saltpetre — a 
risky, but successful, device. The land force of the Dutch fared no 
better, being signally defeated at Bedarrah, near Ghinsura ; and 
the war ended with a treaty, by which the Dutch promised to 
send away all but 125 of their soldiers, to restore their fortifica- 
tions to their former condition, and never to allow more than one 
ship at a time to come up the river beyond Kulpi, Fulta or Maya- 
pur without the Naw&b’s express sanction. 

The exigencies of space forbid any but a brief mention of the 
work of reclamation and development carried out in the Sundar- 
bans towards the close of the eighteenth century by Tilraan 
Henekell, who was Judge and Magistrate of Jessore in 1781, and 
had jurisdiction over the Sundarbans tract to the south. “His 
acquaintance,” writes Sir James Westland in his U^port on the 
Diairict of Jeaaorey ‘‘with every subject affecting his district 
was most intimate ; and no wrong was too remote for his energy 
to grapple with, no advantage too distant for him to strive after. 
The idea of his administration was that it was the duty of 
Government to procure the peace and comfort of the mass 
of the inhabitants, though it might involve some harm in respect 
of the Company’s commercial interests. These views were a 
little too advanced for his age, for there was then too great an 
inclination, on the part of Government officials, to look upon the 
natives as bom only to be a means of profit to the Company. 
Mr. Henekell was never unmindful of his employers’ mercanlile 
interests, but he always sot this before him as his duty — to guard 
the then almost helpless natives from the oppressions to which 
they were subjected by the commercial officers of the Company, 
as well as by their own zamfndars.” 

In the Sundarbans, Henekell inagurated a system of reclama- 
tion, which, after many vicissitudes, has converted large areas of 
forest into fertile rice fields. His object was to introduce a body 
of peasant proprietors, holding directly under Government, and with 
this purpose he granted about 150 leases in 1785. At the same 
time, he established three stations in the heart of the Sundarbans, 
in order to assist in their development by providing markets for 
the sale of produce and the supply of boatmen plying along the 
waterways. One of these markets was situated at Henckellganj 
(now cormpted into Hingalganj), at the junction of the Jamuna 
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and Kalindi in this district; the other two lie in Khulna. 
Measures wore also taken for the protection of the boat routes, 
which were infested by dacoits, and for the abolition of the toll 
stations set up by zaraindars, at which illicit tolls were levied, 
and traders were subjected to various exactions. Lastly, Henc- 
kell stopped in to protect the n^atnnddm^ or salt boilers, from the 
oppression of the malangin^ or middlemen, with whom the Agent 
of the Itaimangal Salt Agency entered into contracts for the 
supply of salt. I'ho wahinddn worked on a system of advances, 
which resulted in their servitude ; the malangis not only had 
the power to drive them to work, but insisted on receiving 
Es. 20 for every Rs. 4 advanced. So powerfully did his 
benevolence and his personality impress the people, that in his 
lifetime ho received divine honours, llenokellganj wets called 
after him, because it was believed that his name would be suffi- 
cient to keep off the tigers which infested the place and 
carried off the workmen while the land was being cleared. 
According to the Gazette^ of 24th April, 17^<8 — “It is a fact that 
the conduct of Mr. U. in the Sunderbunds had been so exemplary 
and mild towards the poor Molungoes, or salt manufacturers, that 
to express their gratitude they have made a representation of his 
figure or image, which they worship amongst themselves.^’ 
llenckell, it may bo added, died in 1800, 

The next most notable event in the history of the district was Thb 
the mutiny which broke out among the sepoys stationed at 
Barrackpore during the Burmese War in 1824, of 1824. 

The sepoys had not enlisted to serve beyond the seas, but only 
in countries to wliich they could march. The regiments were, 
therefore, marched to the frontier station of Chittagong, and there 
assembled for the landward invasion of Burma. Several corps 
had already marched, and the 47th Bengal Infantry had been 
warned for foreign service, and was waiting at Barrackpore whibt 
prei)arntions were being made for its march. Meanw'hile, the 
British troops had sustained a disaster at Emm, a frontier station 
between Chittagong and Arokan, and the news, grosslj' exaggerat- 
ed, reached Lower Bengal, Strange stories found their way 
into circulation as to the difficulties of the country to be traversed, 
and the prowess of the enemy to be encountered. The willingness 
which the sepoys had shown to take part in the operations beyond 
the frontier began to subside, and they were eager to find a 
pretext for refusing to march on such hazardous service. This 


• The Calcutta Gazette at this time was uot an official publication but a 
newapaper mainly devoted to European news and advertisements. 
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Meuse was soon found. There was a soaroity of available camage- 
dattle for the movement of the troops. Neither bullocks nor 
drivers were to be hired, and extravagant prices were demanded 
for wretched cattle, not equal to a day’s journey. The utmost 
efforts of the commissariat failed to obtain the needful supply. 
In this conjuncture, a lie was circulated through the sepoy lines at 
Barrackpore that, as the Bengal regiments could not be marched 
to Chittagong for want of cattle, they, in defiance of their caste 
feelings, would be put on board ship and carried to Eangoon, 
across the Bay of Bengal Discontent developed into oaths of 
resistance, and the regiments warned for service in Burma vowed 
they would not cross the sea. The 47th Eegiment, commanded 
by Colonel Cartwright, was the foremost in the movement. 
That oflBcer endeavoured, by conciliatory measures, to remove 
the cause of complaint ; and Government offered to advance 
money for the purchase of such cattle as could be obtained. 

These measures were without avail, and the regiment broke out 
into mutiny on parade on the 30th October. The sepoys 
declared that they would not proceed to Burma by sea, and 
that they would not march, unless they were allowed ‘ double 
batta.’ Another parade was held on the Ist November, when 
the behaviour of the sepoys was still more violent. The 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Edward Paget, a stem disciplinuriau, 
next appeared on the scene, lie proceeded to Barrackpore, 
with two European regiments, a battery of European artillery, 
and a troop of the Governor- General’s Body-guard. Next 
morning, the rebellious regiment was drawn up in face of 
the European troops, but they still clung to their resolution. 
After some ineffectual attempts at explanation and concilation, the 
men were told that they must consent to march or ground their 
arms. Not seeing the danger, — for they were not told that the 
artillery guns were loaded with grape, and the gunners ready to 
fire — ^they refused to obey the word, and the guns opened upon 
them. The mutineers made no attempt at resistance, but broke 
at once, and, throwing away their arms and accoutrements, made 
for the river. Some were shot down ; som were disowned. 
Many of the leading mutineers were hanged and the regiment 
was struck out of the Army List.* 

Wahabi Seven years later there was a rising of the Wah&bis, or 

Bisivo. followers of Abdul Wahab, an Arabian who appeared in the 
middle of the eighteenth century as a religious reformer, and 
founded a new Musalman sect. The system which he set 


* Kaye^a RUtiory of tho Seyoy War, Vol. I, pp, 2GC-269. 
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up was one of simple Puritanism, the object of which was to 
restore Islam to a purer form of faith, by strippiug off the 
accretions which overlaid it. It claimed the right of private 
interpretation of the Koran, rejecting the authority of Hauifa, 
Malik, Shafi and Hanbal, the four Imams, or founders of the 
orthodox schools which bear their name. The cult of the dead 
and the worship of saints were sternly interdicted, and last, but 
not least, the obligation to carry on or war against infidels, 

was proclaimed in no uncertain voice. 

The apostle of the Wahabi faith in India was one, Saiyad 
Ahmad, a native of Eai Bareli, who was born in 1786, and became 
a convert during a pilgrimage to Mecca. On his return to India 
in 1823, inspired by the belief that he was the Imam of the 13th 
century of the Musalman era, he began a crusade inveighing 
against the veneration of pirf<^ or saints, denying the efficacy of 
offerings in the name of persons deceased, and preaching a 
holy war against infidels. In 1826, he announced that the time 
had come for a jihad against the Sikhs, and a fanatical war 
followed. The army and coffers of the Wahabis wore re- 
plenished by supplies of men and money from Bihar and 
Bengal, and, in spite or reverses, the Wahabis overran the 
frontier, capturing Peshawar in 1830. 

The success of the Wahabis in the north emboldened the 
Wahabis of Bengal to rise. Their leader was Titu Miyan, a 
resident of the 24-Parganas, who in early life had been employed 
as a professional wrestler jind Ifithial, Having taken an active 
part in a riot he was imprisoned, and on his release went on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, where he met, and became a disciple of 
Saiyad Ahmad. About 1827, he began secretly to preach the 
Wahabi doctrines in the neighbourhood of Baraset. Fired by the 
successes of their brethren in the north, the Wahabis were ready 
to break out in open rebellion, when a match was laid to the train 
by a Hindu zamindar, who imposed on each of his W^ahabi 
tenants a tax of Rs. 2-8, which he described as a fine on beards. 
A riot ensued, in which a mosque was burnt down. This wag 
followed by charges, counter- charges, fictitious suits, etc., and 
Titu Miyan realized that the psychological moment had come to 
proclaim to the enraged Wahabis. 

‘‘ A series of agrarian outrages followed, ending in the insur- 
gents entrenching themselves in a fortified camp, and defying and 
beating back the English authorities, with some slaughter. The 
whole of the country north and east of Calcutta, including the 
24-Pargana8, Nadia and Faridpur, lay at the mercy of insurgent 
bauds, between three and four thousand strong. The sectaries 

B 
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began by sacking a village in Faridpur district, because one of 
the inhabitants refused to accept their divine mission. In Nadia 
district, a second village was plundered and a mosque burnt 
down. Meanwhile, contributions of money and rice were levied 
from the Faithful ; and, on the 23rd October, the insurgents 
seleoted the village of Narikelbaria, in the 24-Parganas, for their 
headquarters, and erected a strong bamboo stockade around it. 
On the 6th November they marched out to the number of five 
hundred fighting men, attacked a small town, and, after murdering 
the priest, slaughtered two cows, with whose blood they defiled a 
Hindu temple, and whose carcasses they scoffingly hung up before 
the idol. They then proclaimed the extinction of the English 
rule, and the re-establishment of the Muhammadan power. Inces- 
sant outrages followed, the general proceeding being to kill a cow 
in a Hindu village, and, if the people resisted, to murder or expel 
the inhabitants, plunder their houses, and burn them down. They 
were equally bitter, how^ever, against any Muhammadan who 
would not join their sect ; and, on one occasion, in sacking the 
house of a wealthy and obdurate Musalman, varied tlie proceed- 
ings by forcibly marrying his daughter to the head of their 
band. 

“ After some inefl!ectual efforts by the district authorities, a 
detachment of the Calcutta Militia was sent out, on the 14th 
November, against the rebels. They, however, refused all parley, 
and the officer in command, being anxious to save bloodslied, 
ordered the sepoys to load with blank cartridge. The insurgents 
poured out upon us, received a harmless volley, and instantly cut 
our soldiers to pieces. All this took place within a few hours’ ride 
from Calcutta. On the 17th, the magistrate got together some 
reinforcements, the Europeans being mounted on olepliants. 13ut 
the insurgents met them, drawn up in battle array, a thousand 
strong, and chased the party to their boats on the I’ivcr, cutting 
down those who were slowest in retreat. It now became necessary 
to deal with the rebels by means of regular troops. A body of 
Native Infantry, with some Horse Artillery, and a detachment 
from the Body-guard, were hastened out from Calcutta. The 
insurgents, disdaining the safety of their stockade, met the troops 
upon the open plain, with the mangled remains of a European, 
who had been killed the previous day, suspended in front of their 
line. A stubborn engagement decided their fate. They were 
driven back pell-mell into their entrenchment, and the fortified 
camp was taken by storm. Titu Miy&n, the leader, fell in the 
action. Of the survivors, three hundred and fifty in number, 
a hundred and forty were sentenced by the Court to various 
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terms of imprisonment ; and one of them, Titu’s lieutenant, was 
condemned to death.”* 

The last historical event to bo recorded is the outbreak of Mutint 
the Mutiny of 1857 at Barrackpore.t At that time Barraokpore 
was the head-quarters of the Presidency Division of dhe Army, 
which was under the command of fleneral John Hearsey, an 
experienced ottieer, who had an intimate knowledge of tLe 
manners and customs of tlie sepoys and spoke their language 
with great fluency. It was garrisoned by four native regiments, 
viz., the 2nd Grenadiers, the 43rd Light Infantry and the 34th 
and 70th Native Infantry. As is well known, it had been 
decided to introduce the Enfield rifle in place of the musket with 
which the sepoys had hitlierto been armed. Cartridges with 
greased paper woro manufactured at the arsenal in Fort William 
for use with the rifle, and a depot for instruction in handling 
the new weapon was started at l)um-Dum. It is clear that the 
8e[)oyB under instruction soon suspected that the grease used in 
the paper was made of the fat of pigs or cows, or both, and that 
their officers learnt of their suspicions. One day a kkala^i of 
tlie Dum-Dum magazine asked one of the sepoys for a drink 
of water from his lof(X. The sepoy refused, saying that the vessel 
would be contaminated by tho Ups of a low caste man. The 
retorted that the sex>oy would soon be depu-ived of bis 
caste, for the Govornmont was busy manufacturing cartridges 
greased with the fat of cows or swine, which the sepoys had to 
bite before Leading. Ou hearing of this, the officer in command 
of the musketry depot at Dum-Dum paraded the men and asked 
if tliey liad any complaints to make. Two-thirds of them 
stepped to tho front, and, respectfully protesting agaiuht the 
mixture used for the cartridge paper, asked that wax aud oil 
miglit be substituted. Reports of these two significant occur- 
rences woro submitted to Geueml ilearsey, who ou 24th 
January forwarded them on and recommended that tho sepoys 
themselves might be permitted to make up the cartridges with 
ingredients obtained from tho bazars. His suggestion was 
accepted, but in the mean time rumours that they were to be 
forced to become Christians had obtained credence among the 
sepoys and a mutinous spirit was abroad. Proof of their 

♦ Th 9 Indian Musalmdnif, by W. W. Hunter, pp, 45.47; 2nd Ed., 1871. 

fThU account ii compiled from Forest’s History of the Indian Mutiny, Kaye’s 
History of the Sepoy Mutiny and thw Red Pamphlet. The last was published in 
1867 under the titlo “ The Mutiny of the Bengal Army^ by one who has serveil 
under Sir Charles Napier.” Tho book, which is somewhat rare, igircs a graphic 
eontemporaneous account of the occurrencea at Barrackpore. 
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unsettled state was afforded by incendiary fires at Barraokpore, 
in one of which the telegraph station was burnt down. On the 
night of fith February there was a secret meeting of the men of 
all the regiments at which they declared that they were willing 
to die for their religion and discussed plans for plundering the 
station and killing all the Europeans. 

General Ilearsey, in reporting this, pointed out that the 
native officers were of no use. “ In fact, they are afraid of their 
men and dare not act ; all they do is to hold themselves aloof, 
and expect that by so doing they will escape censure as not 
activelj^ implicated. This has always occurred on such occasions, 
and will continue to the end of our sovereignty in India.’’ In 
order to hear what the men themselves had to say, he instituted 
a court of inquiry, at which evidence was taken of the objections 
to the new cartridges, lie found that their suspicious were so 
deeply rooted, as to be ineradicable, and recommended, as the 
only possible way of allaying the unrest, that the use of the 
greased paper should be discontinued and that the cartridges 
should, if possible, be made up of the paper which had hitherto 
been used for the musket cartridges. He further para-led all 
the regiments ou the 9th February and made a speech to them 
in which he explained the absurdity of the belief that Govern- 
ment intended to force them to become (Jiiristiaus or wished in 
any way to interfere with their caste or religion. His words 
seemed to have a good effect, but the men were again thrown 
into excitement by the news that on the night of 27th February, 
the 19th Native infantry had mutinied at Berhainpore. The 
sepoys of that regiment had not actually committed any act of 
violence. They retired to their lines when ordered to do so by 
the Colonel, and they fell in ou parade next morning without 
any symptom of insubordination. It was decided to punish the 
regiment by disbandment, and there being only one European 
regiment between Calcutta and Diuapore, a steamer was sent 
to Baugoou to bring Her Majesty’s 84th llegiment. 

General Ilearsey again addressed the regiments on parade, 
on the 17th March; but it was plain, as the month drew 
to a close, that the hopes of the speedy subsidenoe of the unrest 
would be disappointed. “ For when the troops at Barrack- 
pore knew that the 19th wore to be disbanded, and that an 
[English regiment had been brought to execute the punishment, 
they believed, more firmly than they had believed at the beginning 
of the month that other white regiments were coming, and that 
the Government would force them to use the abnoxious cartridges, 
Of treat them like their comrades that were marching down Iron^ 
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Berhampore to be disgraced. So the great terror that was driving 
them into rebellion grew stroDger and stronger, and as from 
mouth to mouth passed the significant words, • Oord^log df/d ’ — 

‘ the Europeans have come/ — their excited imaginations beheld 
vessel after vessel pouring forth its legions of English fighting 
men, under a foregone design to force them all to apostatize at 
the point of the bayonet.”^ 

On the 29tli March, it was reported to Lieutenant Baugh, 
Adjutant of the 34th Regiment, that one of the men of his 
regiment, Mungul Bandyt by name, was marching up and down 
the lines, armed with a loaded musket, calling upon his comrades 
to rise, and declaring tliai he would shoot the first European 
he came across. Lieutenant Baugh mounted liis horse, and, with 
a pair of loaded pistols in his holsters, rode down to the parade- 
ground. Immediately in front of the quarter-guard the station 
gun was posted, from which the morning and mid-day salutes 
were fired. Mungul Bandy, on liearing of Lieutenant Baugh’s 
approach, concealed himself behind this gun, took a deliberate aim 
and fired. The ball wounded the horse in the flank, and brought 
him with his rider to the ground. Lieutenant Baugh, however, 
quickly disengaged himself, and, snatching up one of his pistols, 
advanced on Mungul Bandy, who, finding himself unable to load 
his musket a second time, had taken up a sword which he had 
with him. Lieutenant Baugh fired and missed. Before he could 
draw his sword, the sepoy was on liini, and with one blow brought 
him to the ground. 

The Sergeant-Major of the regiment dashed in to his rescue 
and attempted to seize Mungul Bandy, but was aLo wounded aud 
struck down. A Alubammadan orderly, Sheikh Bithu by name, 
who had followed Baugh from his quarters, now rushed forward 
and, holding Mungul Bandy, gave the two men time to get up 
and ^escape. All this took ^dace not thirty yards from the 
quarter-guard of the regiment consisting of 20 sepoys under a 
jemadar. So far from attempting Lo rescue their offioere, the 
jemadar forbade the men to stir. The men of the regiment 
moreover, who turned out in front of the lines and watched the 
whole ooourronce, showed their sympathies lay with Mungul 
Bandy, turning their backs on Baugh, when he passed them, 
wounded and bleeding, and reproached them for not assistiog 
him. 


• Kaye’s Rittori^ of ike Sfpojy Mutiny, 

t In the Hunterian s^>elliug, Maiigal Pandc. Paude Is a common name of 
Hindustani Brahmans. 
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At this juncture, while Muugul Paudy was striding up and 
down, calling on his comrades to rise and die for their religion, 
Qeneral Hearsey, who had heard the firing, galloped down to the 
parade ground accompanied by his two sons. He at once ordered 
the jemadar of the guard to follow him and seize the mutineer, 
but the jemadar demurred, saying — He is loaded and will shoot 
us.*^ Then, according to General Hearsoy’s own account — “ I 
again, shaking my revolver and pointing it partly towards him, 
sharply repeated the order.” The jemadar looked askance at me 
and replied — “ The men of the guard are putting caps on the 
nipples. ” I said, in a commanding and peremptory voice, Be 
quick and follow me, ” and rode out in front towards the 
mutineer. The guard followed, my aide-de-camp on horseback 
close to the jemadar, armed with his revolver ; my other son 
also close to the native officer similarly armed, Major Boss in 
rear of myself. As we approached the mutiiioor, wo quiokeued 
our pace. My son. Captain J. Hearsey, called to mo, Father, 
he is taking aim at you, look out sharp. ” I replied, “If I fall, 
John, rush upon him and put him to death.” At the last 
moment, however, Mungul Paudy turned Jus weapon upon 
himself, pulling the trigger with his toe. Ho fell severely but 
not mortally wounded and was taken oft to hospital. General 
Hearsey then reproached the sepoys for having refused to move 
hand or foot to seize the man^ to which they sullenly replied that 
he was mad with bhang and had a loaded musket. 

“ On the 30th March, the 19th Native Infantry arrived at 
Baraset, about eight miles distant from Barra(*kpore. It had 
by this time transpired that thi^y were to march into the latter 
station for the purpose of being dis})aiided : still, the behaviour of 
the men was respectful ; and, in order to avert their fancied doom, 
they had sent in a petition to the Governor-General, offering, in 
case they were par doned, to proceed at once to China, or to 
fierve anywhere on land or sea. In shoit, they showed a repent- 
ant spirit and were never less inclined to join in a conspiracy 
against the State. On arriving on <ho morning of the 30th at 
Baraset, they found a deputation from the 34th awaiting their 
arrival. It has since transpired that these men made them a pro- 
posal — the result of their deliberations of the previous night — which 
it was well for us that they did not accept. On that very morning 
Her Majesty’s 84th from Chinsura, a wing of the 53rd Foot from 
Dum-I)um, a couple of European batteries from the same place, 
and the Governor-General’s Body-guard (native) from Calcutta 
bad arrived at Barrackpore, and had been ordered to appear on 
parade with the native regiments at five o’clock on the following 
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morning. The proposal made by the 34th to the 19th was to the 
following effect : that they should, on that same evening, kill all 
their officers, march at night into Barrackpore, where the 2nd and 
34th were prepared to join them, fire the bungalows, surprise 
and overwhelm the European force, secure the guns, and then 
march on to, and sack, Calcutta. Had the 19th been as excitable 
then as they had shown themselves on the 25th of February, 
these views might possibly have been entertained ; but they 
were repentant and ashamed of their former excess. That they 
were not thoroughly loyal is proved by the fact that the tempters 
were not reported. They wore suffered to return unbetrayed, but 
their scheme was at once and definitively rejected. 

‘‘ On the following morning, the 19th llegiment marched 
into Barrac^kporo. An order by the Governor-General in Council, 
in which their crime was recapitulated, their fears for their 
religion pronounced absurd, and their disbandment directed 
was read out to them, in the presence of the assembled troops,’’ 
In recr>gniiion of their penitence an<l goo<l conduct on the 
march from Berhampore, (ho sentence was not accompanied with 
any marks of disgrace. 1 hey were not stripped of their uniforms, 
and were provided with money to convey them to their homes. 
They were given the pay due to them and marched away 
under escort, cheering General ilearsey and wishing him long 
life. 

In the case of the 34th, however, such clemency was out of the 
question. Mucgul Pandy and the jemadar of the guard were 
banged by order of Court Martial ; the jemadar, when on the 
scaffold, confessed his guilt, acknowledged the justice of his 
sentence and adjured his comrades to take warning by his fate. 
All inquiry into the conduct of the regiment was instituted and 
the Court found that while the Sikbs and Musulmans were trust- 
worthy, no reliance could be placed on the Hindus. Lord 
Canning ordered the disbandment of the companies stationed at 
Barrackpore, and this order was carried out on Hth May. There 
was no mitigation of punishment, as in the ease of the 19th. 
When they had laid down their arms, the uniforms which they 
had disgraced were stripped from their backs, and they were 
marched out of cantonments under an escort of Europeans, the 
number of the regiment being erased from the Army List. One 
incident was significant. They were allowed to keep their 
Kilmarnock hats, as they had paid for them. Before crossing the 
river, many of them wore seen to take off their oaps, dash them 
on the ground and trample them underfoot, to show their detesta- 
tion of the Company’s service. 
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The subsequent liistory of the district is one of peaceful, but 
uneventful, development and progress. Its industries have grown, 
its communioations have been improved and extended, the popula- 
tion has increased rapidly, and cultivation has expanded, more 
specially to the south. '1 here the jungle has been driven back, 
and agricultural colonies are spreading fast, though facilities for 
communication are still scanty ; while the* riverain tract in the 
north has become a centre of large organized industries. These 
aspects of its modern liistory will be dealt with in later chapters. 

An account of the way in which the the East India Company 
obtained possession of the 2 l-Parganas has already been given in 
this chapter. Regulation, II, III and IX of 170^^ defined the juris- 
diction of the civil, (‘riminal, and revenue courts established in the 
24-Parganas, but it was expressly ruled that the jurisdiction of these 
tribunals sh<nild not extend to the town of Cahaitta. The arrange- 
ments of 1793 continued in force till 1899, when the Civil Courts 
of the 24-Parganas were abolislied, and tlieir jurisdiction was 
made over to the Judges of llooghly and Nadia. At the same 
time, the jurisdiction of the Justices of tlie J^eace for the town 
of ("alcutta was extended to the suburbs and places within a 
radius of twenty miles, so that they possessed a jurisdiction nearly 
concurrent with that of the Magistrate of the 24-rargana8. 
The Dhediu^ or Civil Court was, however, re-established in 180(). 
Regulation X of 1898 gave to the Magistrate of the 24-ParganaB 
the duties and powers of a Superintendent of Police ; and in 1811 
the offices of Judge and Magistrate were united in the same 
person. Regulation XIV of 1814 divided the 24-Parganas 
into two distinct districts [zUon ) ; one of which consisted of the 
suburbs of Calcutta, and the other of the rest of the district 
outside the suburban limits. This separation was made in conse- 
quence of the increasing population of the suburbs, and placed 
the suburban division, comprising the thanas of Chitpur, Manik- 
tala, Tazerhat, Nauhazari and KSalkhia(in the Howrah district, in 
charge of a separate Magistrate and Judge. In 1832 Regulation 
VIII abolished the suburban district, and reunited the thanas just 
mentioned with the 24-Pargana8. 

The revenue and civil jurisdictions of the district did not 
coincide for many years, owing to the fact that, at the time of the 
decennial settlement of 1787, the landed property in this part of 
the country was chiefly held by the Rajas of Burdwan, Nadia, 
and Jessore. For convenience of collection, the revenues of their 
whole estates were made payable to the treasuries nearest to their 
principal places of residence; while, for police and general 
administrative purposes, it was deemed expedient to divide the 
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territory without reference to the boundariee of estates or the 
treasuries into which their revenues were payable. Originally 
the district contained only 444 estates, but in 1816, when some 
estates were transferred from Burdwan, the number had risen to 
564 ; these estates were retransferred to Burdw&n in 1862. 

For a considerable time the district was divided into two 
parts, the Alipore and Bardset divisions, each of which formed a 
separate magisterial district. The foi-mer comprised the territory 
originally ceded to the Company, the latter consisted of the joint 
magistracy of Baraset, which included several /laryunas that were 
transferred from Jessore and Nadia in 1834. The Baraset Joint 
Magistracy was abolished in 1861, in which year the district 
was distributed into the following eight subdivisions — Diamond 
Harbour, Baruipur, Alipore, Dum-Dum, Bairackpore, Bsraset, 
Bosirhat and Satkhira. The boundaries as then laid down wore 
modified in 1861 and 1863. All villages lying to the west of the 
Hooghly were excluded, the northern limits of the district were 
extended, and the land to the south, between the Ichamati and 
Kabadak rivers, was added from the .Jessore district. At the same 
time, the Kabadak river was declared the eastern boundary of the 
district, with the e.xception of a small area to the west of the 
Kabadak (now included in the Jhingergacliha thana of Jessore), 
which Was left in the .Jessore district. 

Of the eight subdivisions above mentioned, the Satkhira 
subdivision was detached from the 24-Parganas and made part 
of the Khulna district, on its formation in 1882; the Baruipur 
subdivision was abolished in 1883, and the Dum-Dum and 
Barrackporo subdivisions and 1863 The Barrackpore subdivi- 
sion was, however, reconstituted in l!Ht4 from portions of the 
Sadar (^Alipore) and Bariset subdivisions. 

From 18l(i the administration of the Sundarbans was 
governed by Regulation IX of 1816, which provided for the 
appointment of a Commissioner in the Sundarbans, and vested 
him with the duties, powers and authority of a Collector of Land 
Revenue. This arrangement was discontinued in 1965, when it 
was realized that the time had come to co-ordinate the adminis- 
tration of this tract with the general administration of the 
district. The appointment of a special officer in 1816 had been 
necessary, because, the country being extensive, wild and inacces- 
sible, the work of developing its resources was beyond the capacity 
of the Collectors of the adjoining districts. It was now felt that 
the necessity of having an officer with independent powers had 
disappeared, and that it was desirable that this tract should be 
administered entirely by the Golleotors of the districts oonoemed. 
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This was not a very great change, for the administration had 
long been conducted by the District Officer, with the exception of 
making settlements aud holding enquiries to see if the conditions 
of the settlement leases had been carried out. The District Officer 
already controlled excise, education, police, crime, chauhviari^ the 
opening out of communications and other branches of administra- 
tion, and it was now decided that he should also exercise control 
over the impoi-tant matters connected with settlements. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1905 the Sundarbans Act (Bengal Act I of 1905) 
was passed, by which Regulation IX of ISlOwas repealed, the 
office of the Commissioner in the Sundarbans was abolished, and 
his functions were transfeiTed to the Collectors of the three districts 
(24-Pargana8, Khulna aud Backergunge) within which the 
Sundarbans ai*e comprised. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PEOPLE. 

Since 1872, when the first census was taken, the'population of Growth 

the 24-Pargana8 has increased 
by 852,656, or 54 per cent., and 
now numbers 2,434,104 ; the 
figures of each census are shown 
in the margin. Though the 
population as a whole has grown 
steadily and uninterruptedly, 
there have been considerable 
local variations. In 1881, when 
there was a net increase of 6 0 per cent, for the whole district, 
there was a decline in the north and east owing to the prevalence 
of malaria. Burdwaii fever appeared there in 1861, and, though 
it was said to have died out after three years, the tract conti- 
nued to be very unhealthy, and the Barraokpore subdivision had 
a loss of 9 per cent, and the Naihati thana of 10 J per cent. In 
1891 the distiiot showed a further increase of 1 1*9 per cent., but 
several of the uorthern and central thanas remained stationary 
or lost population, the worst being Habra, where there was a 
decline of 5*4 per cent. In the next deoude (1891-1901) another 
increase of 9*9 per cent, was registered, in spite of the fact that 
the central and northern thanas showed no improvement. On 
the other hand, the riparian population grew by 12 per cent, 
owing to the development of the industrial towns along the 
Hooghly, and the rate of growth was twice as fast in the south- 
ern thanas, whore the progress of reclamation in the Snndarbans 
attracted numerous settlers. 

Conditions between 1901 and 1911 were in favour of a further 
growth of population. The public health was good, the births 
exceeding the deaths by 100,000. The outturn of the crops was 
well up to the average during the first four year of the decade. 

In 1905 they were short owing to heavy but unevenly distributed 
rainfall, while the rainfall next year was deficient and the 
outturn was again poor. Oonsequently, in 1907 there was distressi 


Year of 

Total ropu- 

Increase 

census. 

latioii. 

per cent. 

1872 ... : 

1,581,448 


1881 

1.690, 77.\ 

’’e-o 

1801 

1.891,288 

11-0 

1901 

2,078,350 

0-9 

1911 ... ; 

2,434,104 

17*1 


I 
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em- 

50 

or 


to meet which ngricultiiral loans and other relief meaeurefi 

were nooes- 
sary. On the 
other hand, 
there was a 
continued and 
ino r e a s i n g 
activity in 
manufactur- 
ing and in- 
dustrial cen- 
tres, which 
led to an 
addition of 
50 registered 
factories (/. 
factories 
ploying 
hands 

more) and of 
75,000 em- 
ployes. Con- 
siderable pro- 
gress was also 
made in the 
reelamation of 
the 8undar- 
bans, where 
agricult u r a 1 
colonies are 

_ ^ growing ra- 

“ ^ * ~ pidly in spite 

of the absence of facilities of communication. The north of the 
district has no such drawback'^, for areas which were without 
railway communication are now served by the liaraset-Basirhat 
Light Kailway, which was opened to traffic in 1905 and extended 
to Hasan&bad in 19o9; another line from Bel iaghata Bridge to 
Patipukur was opened in 1910, The suburban traffic between 
Calcutta and stations in this district has also developed rapidly : 
in 1910 the number of season tickets issued to and from 
Sealdah was 31,766. The extension of the Calcutta electric 
tramway to Alipore, Tolly gunge and Behala has assisted in the 
development of those places, while the Port Commissioners* 
stoamer service has popularized the riverain municipalities in 
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Population. 
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Vniiation 
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Density ner 
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fche Barraokpore subdivision. The result is that a growing 
number of clerks employed in Calcutta offices live outside the city 
and ate daily passengers on the trains, trams or ferry steamers. 
The total inoreape of population since 1901 is 355,746 or 17 


1901. 


Main. Female. Mule. Female. 


Actual population 1,306,70(1 1.128,404 1,092.910 98.5,443 ‘ 

Immigrants 1 276,479 120,144 154,953 70,414 

Emigrants I 72,097 07,148 03.017 ' .55.94J1 . 

Natural population ...11,102,318 1,009,408 1,000,980 , 970.972 


per cent., nearly 
half of which may 
be ascribed io the 
increased number 
of immigrants (as 
shown in the 
margin), most of 
whom are attracted 


by the good wages ofEmd in the mills along the ilooghly or for 
agricultural labour in the interior. Their number has risen by 
176,000 since 1901, and they now constitute one-sixth of the total 


population. On the other hand, there has been aloes of 20,000 by 
emigration, and more than half of the increment of population 
must be attributed to natural growth. The Barraokpore subdivi- 
sion has a phe^'Omenal increase, representing 42 per cent., which is 


nearly entirely due to the influx of mill-hands- the proportion of 
males to females in the whole subdivision is 5 to 3, In none of 


the other subdivisi'-ns, whether industrial or agricultural, is the 


rate of growth under 10 per cent. There is no sign of a drain of 
the population to Calcutta; on the contrary, the development of 
suburban railways and river steamer services points to the fact 
that an increasing proportion of the workers iu Calcutta prefer to 
have their homes outside the city. 


A special inquiry made by the Bengal Drainage Committee 
in 1906-07, showed that the noticeably malarious tlianas are 


Dum-Dum, Khardah, Barraokpore, Noapara, Naihati, Deganga 
and Habra, and that the least malarious areas are Bhaiigar, 
Matla, Diamond Harbour and Budge-Budge. In the healthy 
thanas the rate of increase has varied from 11 to 17 per cent. ; in 
the unhealthy tlianas the natural loss of population by death or 
lowered vitality is counterbalanced by immigration. Five of the 
seven unhealthy tlianas lie along the Hooghly in the Barraokpore 
subdivision, where mill-towns cluster closely together, and the 
effect of malaria is obscured by the shifting of population to 
industrial centres. Habra has an increase of only 6 per cent., a 
rate which is only a little below that in the adjoining thana of 
Baduria. The two tlianas last mentioned lie in the extreme 
north-east of the district, and have advanced at a relatively slow 
pace, compared with the thanas immediately to the south of them 
viz., Baraset, Deganga and Basirhat, which have all benefited by 
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the opening of the light railway and have grown at a uniform 
rate of 13 per cent. There has been even more rapid progress in 
the Snndarbans thanas to the south and south-east, wtiere culti- 
vation is rapidly spreading. llasan&bAd, which has also been 
opened up by the railway, has a gain of 32 per cent., and 
hlathurapur of 21 per cent. 

Proportionately, the greatest growth of population has taken 
place in the Suburbs of Calcutta, i. the three towns of Cossipur- 
Ghitpur, Maniktala and Garden Keach, where it amounts to 
45*3 per rent The most progressive of these towns is Manik- 
tala, which has abided t)6 per cent, to its numbers. It is closely 
followed by Garden Reach with 60*6 per cent., while Oossipur- 
Chitpur is content with the more modest advance of 18*2 
per cent. The increase in Maniktala and Cossipur-Chitpur is 
nearly entirely due to the greater influx of immigrants, the 
extent of which may be gauged by the marginal figures. In 

Garden Reach the addition 
of 17,084 persons is partly 
the result of an extension 
of the municipal boundary, 
the added area having a 
population of G,444, or one- 
third of the net gain. It is 
also partly duo to industrial 
activity ; at the time of the 
census no less than 10,460 
males, or nearly two- fifths of the total male population, were 
employed in the mills and dockyards situated within the town. 
As regards the increase in the number of immigrants residing in 
Garden Reach, it should be explained that altogether 21,980 
persons, or nearly half the population, returned their birthplace 
as Calcutta, and that only 2,797 were recorded as b(»ru in the 
24-Pargana8, whereas the oorrespon ling figures in 1001 were 
1,865 and 14,270 respectively. It a[>pear8 certain that at this 
census a large number of persons, who were born in Garden 
Reach, returned their birthplace as Calcutta thinking that the 
town formed part of Calcutta and not being aware that for 
administrative purposes it is included in the 24-Pargana8. 

In the district as a whole there are 502 persons to the square 
mile, but the average is reduced by the uninhabited forest area 
in the Sundarbans, a labyrinth of tidal rivers and swampy forests, 
which extends over 1,711 square miles or more than a third of 
of the district; if ibis area is excluded, the mean density is 777 
per square mile. 


I.XCURASE SINCE 

1901. 


Town. 

Tohil j 

Immi- 
1 grants. 

Cossipur-Chitimr 
Maniktala ... 1 

Garden Reach ... | 

1 

7,428 
! 21.380 i 
17,081 

5.91G 

19,290 

28,557 

1 

T<»tal 

45,802 

53,709 
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NumerouB towns, with busy jute and cotton mills, stretch 
along the whole length of the Hooghly from Garden Reach 
northwards, but away from its banks, the population is almost 
entirely rural and devoted to agriculture. Density in the 
diflerent subdivisions varies accordingly, being as high as 1,540 
in the Barrackpore subdivision, which is a narrow riparian stiip 
crowded with municipal towns, factories and mills. In the 
Diamond Harbour subdivision it is less than a third of this, and 
in the Basirhat subdivision there are only 223 persons per square 
mile. Both these subdivisions, however, lie to the south and 
merge in the Sundarbans. Ihe difference between conditions in 
the north and south is even more plainly seen in the thana 
returns ; no less than 19 thanas have more than 1,000 persons 
per square mile, the density rising to over 5,000 in Barnagore 
(5,489) and Barrackpore (5,558), while in two (Mathur&pur and 
Uasanab&d), which extend into the Sundarbans, there are less 
than 100 per square mile. 

The population clusters most thickly in the suburbs of Cal- 
cutta, where the density is no less than 28 per acre. There is not 
much difference in this respect between the three towns, there 
being 25 persons per acre in Maniktala, 23 in Cossipur- 
Chitpur and 21 in Garden Reach. Ihere is, however, con- 
siderable disparity between the different wards, as shown in 

the margin. In Cossipur- 

Ward or Circle. Chitpur the mOst populoUS 

T^j 2 3 wards (Nos. 1 and 2) lie 

._J along the Hooghly. In 

39 29 12 23 Msuiktala density ^ra- 

20 24 26 ... j 11 • 1* , 

22 i;i IS 10 dually increases from north 

to south. In Garden 

Reach it is highest in the circle next to Calcutta, and steadily 
falls the further one goes from the city, the minimum being 
reached in the circle furthest from Calcutta. 



Since 1901 the foreign-born population in the 2 l-Pargauas Mioba. 
has increased by no less than 176,000, and now amounts to 
402,000, or 16^ per cent, of the total population. The immigrants 
who outnumber the emigrants by 262,000, are drawn mainly 

D.H.rict, Number. aud the United 

SSrau ... 2G.02C Trovinoes. The latter province contributes 


Shaliabad ... 21,012 

Patna ... 13,651 

Gaya ... 12,387 

Monghyr 10,139 

Muzaffarpur ... 9,344 

N&gpur Plateau. 


84,000, and the former 145,000, of whom 
97,000 come from Bihar (chiefly from the 
districts shown in the margin), 31,000 
from Orissa and 14,000 from the Chota 
Eastern Bengal and Assam can claim only 
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Towns, 


9.000, while the Central Provinces accounts for 2,000 and Madras 
for 6,000 ; in Titagarh alone there are over 3,0U0 mill-hands 
from Oanjam and Vizagapatam. The great majority of the 
immigrants are employed in industrial and manufacturing con- 
cerns, but the reclamation of the Sundarbans in the south attracts 
a number of cultivators and labourers from Midnapore and 
also from Chota N&gpur. The emigrants from the 24>Parganas 
do not spread far beyond its limits, all but 17,000 being 
enumerated in adjoining districts 

In the population as a whole males outnumber ft^males by 

177.000, the excess being due to the influx of imriiigrauts, who 
find temporary employment in the mills, factories etc., and leave 
their families at home. In the district-born j opulation tliere is 
actually a small excess of females, amounting to 28,000, but 
among those born outside the district, and enumerated in it, there 
are two males to every female The disparity between the 
sexes is most pronounced in the mill towns, where the population 
is largely foreign-born. In places such as Bhatpara, Cossipur- 
Chitpur, Garulia and Titagarh, the males outnumber the females 
by two to one, but in the non-manufacturing towns the sexes are 
equally represented, or the female element predominates. 

The 24-Pargana6 is the most distinctively urban district in 


Town, 

I’opulation.l Town. 

1 

Population, 

MSniktala 

53,767 Baduria 

13,680 

Bhatpara 

50,414 Halishahar 

13,423 

Cosiipur-Chitpu 

48,178 South l)um-l)nin 

12,874 

Garden Reach ... 

45,295 , North Barrack pore 

U,S47 

Titagarh 

45,171 Uajpur 

11,607 

South Suburbs ... 

31,533 Qaruliu .. 

11,580 

South Barrack pore 

27,605 Panihati 

11,118 

Barrack^ore Can- 

lly485 , Jaynagur 

9.245 1 

tonment. 

I North Duiu-Diiui 

8,865 1 

Barauagar 

25,895 Dum-Dum Can- 

3,818 

Tollygunge 

Basirhat 

18,433 1 tonment^ 

18,831 Baraset 

8,790 

Naihati ... 

18,219 Baruipur 

6,375 

Kamarhati 

18,015 mi 

5,202 

Budge> Budge 

17,982 1 Gobardanga 

1 ' 

5,070 


Bengal, 
548,614 per- 
sons, or 22^ 
per cent, of 
its popula- 
tion, being 
inhabitants of 
towns. 
There are al- 
together 26 
towns (in- 
cluding two 
cantonments) 
as shown in 
the margin, 


of which two have a popiflation of over 50,000, six of 20,000 to 

50,000, twelve of 10,000 to 20,000 and six of 5,000 to 10,000 ; 
the average population is 21,097. 

These towns may be divided into four groups. (1) The first 
consists of five towns adjoining Calontta, which are suburban in 
character, and from a structural point of view can scarcely 
be distinguished from it, via., Oossipur-Uhitpur, Manifclala^ 
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Gafden Reach, South Suburbs and Tollygunge ; taken together 
these five towns have added 40 per cent, to their population since 
1901. (2) The second class consists of eight industrial towns 
which, with the exception of Budge»Budge, stretch northwards 
front Calcutta along the bank ..of the Hooghly, viz., Bamagore, 
the adjoining town of K&marh&ti, Naihati, the two contiguous 
towns of EL&lishahar and Bhatp^ra, Tit&garh, Budge-Budge 
and Qftrulia, The increase in these towns has also been very 
great, averaging no less than 67 per cent. (3) There are three 
other towns along the Hooghly, viz., South Barrackpore, North 
Barrackpore and Panih&ti, which, however, are not industrial 
centres : of these, only South Barrackpore has shown an advance 
since 1901, which is partly accounted for by the increase of 
population in the Barrackpore Cantonment. (4) The remaining 
ten towns are situated inland, and are mostly rural in character ; 
altogether, they have an addition of 6 per cent., the most 
substantial increases being found in South Dum-Dum, BSmipur 
and Basirh&t. The growth of Baruipur may, however, be partly 
accounted for by an addition to its area. 

The average town population has increased by 38 per cent, 
since 1901, and no other district in Bengal has such a record of 
urban growth. The whole riparian strip along the Uooghly 
north of Garden Reach is, in fact, becoming urbanized: 
already, owing to their growing density of population, it has 
been found necessary to subdivide the South Suburbs, South 
Barrackpore and Naihati municipalities twice since their creation, 
so that they now constitute nine municipalities. Exceptionally 
large increases were returned for the mill towns in 1911. The 
aggregate population of seven has risen by 87 'per cent., and 
Titftgarh has trebled, while Bhatpara has more than doubled its 
population. The latter town has, indeed, increased five-fold since 
1881 and is now the fifth largest town in Bengal. These large 
increases are accounted for by the influx of factory labour, as illus* 

trated in the margi- 
nal table. The cha- 
racter of the popnla. 
tion has changed so 
greatly owing to 
this influx, that 
some mill towns are 
now practically 
foreign towns plant- 
ed in the midst of Bengal. In Bhatpara, for instance, four persons 
apeak Hindi to eaoh person speaking Bengali : in Titftgarh 75 per 


Towns* 

1NCBBA8I OF 
V0PUL4TI0N. 
1901—1911. 

iNCKBABB OF 
OPEnjLTXVBS, 
1001—1910, 


Aotusl. 1 

P«r cent. 

ActUftl. 

1 

Pep cent. 

Bli&tpirft 

... 

HMidiiliar 

86.703 

81 

30.836 

j 815 

TttKgttrli 

89,106 

181 

81.648 

168 
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cent, speak Hindi, 8 per cent. Telngu, and 4 per cent. Oriya, while 
11 per cent, only speak Hengali. 'I'hey are no longer the peaceful 
retired villages descriled as follows by Mr. Beverley in the 
Bengal Census lleport of 1872: “ Even in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta the so-called townships are mere collections of villages — 
villag4)s closely studded and densely populated, it is true, but still 
wi*h small pretensions <o bo designated towns. The villages are 
grouped together for municipal purposes, and are thus shown 
in the census tables as towns ; but cattle graze, and rice is sown 
and reaped, in their very midst.’’ 

5. The census villajje corresponds to the mauza or survey unit of 
area, except in the Sundarbans, where it corresponds to the “ lot,” 
or grant of land. As a rule, there is not much difference between 
the mauza and the residential village, i.c., a continuous collection 
of houses bearing a common name, with its dependent hamlets, 
but this is not so in tracts which w'ero uninhabited at the time 
of the revenue survey and in which villages have since sprung up. 
Altogether 77 J per cent, of the population reside in villages, of 
which tlio numher is their average population being 657. 

Of the rural population per cent, live in villages with 
under 600 inhabitants, 50 per cent, in villages with 50o to 
V^OOO, 16 per cent, in villages with 2,000 to 5,000, and fi per 
cent, in villages with over 5,000 inhabitants. 

The village generally consists of small groups of houeos scat- 
tered through the rice and jute fields: large compact villages, 
whore periodical markets arc held, ore usually found only on the 
banks of the liveis. The villagers live, more or less secluded, in 
detached homesteads, surrounded by a bolt of fruit trees or 
bamboo thickets: the screen of trees and jungle secures that 
privacy which the Bengali likes for his domestic life. The oldest 
villages are almost invariably found on the banks of the riveis or 
in their neighbourhood, where there are ridg( s of comparatively 
high land and of considerable extent. The central basins between 
such ridges are swampy and unhealthy, but os the population 
increases and the village site becomes more crowded, the people 
build their houses further away from the river bank on mounds 
artificially raised in order to keep them above flood-level. 

The following account* of their external experience is 
reproduced from the volume of Hunter’s Statistical Account of 
Bengal dealing with this district : — 

The dense mass of vegetation in whioh all Bengalis delight 
to shroud themselves, and which encircles the rich land-holder’s 


^ First published in the Caleutta Metiew* 
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palace as well as the peasant’s hut, is everywhere more or less 
productive. It is composed of the materials for food or for buil- 
ding- -the cocoanut, the bamboo, the jack tree, and the mango. 

There may be seen the slender stalks of the betel tree, and the 
towering stems of the cocoanut above them, their long arms 
waving in the breeze ; on the other side, probably, a thick garden 
of plantains, that curious link between the vegetable and the 
timber; in the background, an underwood of wild cane, twining 
itself round everything of firmer hulk ; and a little further on, an 
undistinguiBlmblo mass of thorn, creepers and underwood of every 
shade, length and denomination. T1 e husbandman must have his 
fruit tree and liis bamboo, which yield him a leturn for no 
expenditure of labour but that required for gathering and cutting, 
his protection for the w'onnmkind, and his shade against the fierce 
sun of April and May. If ho attains these primary objects, he 
is content, no matter liow much miasma may be exhaled from the 
decaying vegetation, how miicli disease maj" lurk in that fair but 
deceitful mass of green foliage, how many reptiles and venomous 
snakes may be coiKoalcd in the unwholesome shades which 
surround his paternal inheritance. The sun, and gaze of the passing 
neighbour, must alike be excluded. Grant him this, and he 
will endure, with stoical fortitude, the periodical fever, the 
steamy heat of the rains and the feeiid water which stagnates 
in the pools whonco ho has dug the materials for his homestead 
site {bhitd)f and which n(3ver feels the intluence of the breeze 
and the light.’’ 

Major Smyth (in his Ivovenne Survey Report, 1857) gives Houses. 
the following account of the houses of the people: — ‘‘Their 
habitations, with some exceptions among the richer classes, are 
built of mud ; the poorer classes often use brushwood, plastered 
with mud, to avoid the labour and expense o£ raising a wall ; 
they are thatched occasionally with grass, but chiefly of paddy 
straw, and congregated in a dense mass of jungle. These huts 
have no apertures or windows of any kind beyond the doorwa}^ 
the only ventilation being through the small space left between 
the thatch and the top of the wall, which also serves the purpose 
of a chimney. No whitewash within ; on the contrary, the 
blacker they become with the smoke, the more comfortable 
they are considered , Exteriorly, they are "hashed, by the 
females of the family, with a mixture of cowdung and mud, 
which, when dry, gives them a somewhat cleanly appearance/’ 

Writing seventeen years later. Sir Wiliam Hunter quoted this 
passage from Major Smyth’s report, and added : — “ Only the 
wealthy classes live in brick houses ; the shopkeepers and the 

F 3 
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husbandmen generally in mud huts. The building materials of a 
shopkeeper’s house consist of bamboo, timber posts, and thetobin g 
grass or golpOta leaves. The cultivator's hut is even more primitive 
and oonsists merely of bamboo and thatching grass or golpdtA 
leaves, urith\aud walls. The number of rooms or huts to each 
household varies according to the condition of the family. A 
shopkeeper with a mother, wife and three children would have a 
hut with two or three verandahs for the dwelling of himself, wife 
and children; and another hut, to serve both as a cook-house and 
as the dwelling of his mother. A verandah is set aside, or some- 
times a separate hut is btiilt, for the purpose of receiving visitors 
and friends. The dwelling of an ordinary peasant, with the 
same sized household, would consist of a hut to dwell in, another 
small one for cooking in, and a cowshed.” 

At the present day, the general standard of comfort has 
decidedly risen. Some of the richer merchants and samlud&rs 
have large country houses, of which many may be seen along the 
first eight miles of the Grand Trunk Itoad ; they are usually 
two-storied, and situated in the centre of extensive gardens. 
Similar houses have been built, here and there, by rich zamind&rs 
on their country estates. But setting aside these houses, which 
are, of course, exceptional, there has been a considerable increase in 
the number of brick houses occupied by the well-to-do, such as 
traders, members of the official and professional classes, etc., as 
opposed to the really wealthy. To go a step lower, the small 
trader or fairly well-to-do ryot usually possesses a homestead, 
enclosed by a mud wall or bamboo fence, and containing several 
huts, which serve as a dwelling house, cookshed, cowshed, granary 
or gold ; the word hut, it may be explained, does not necessarily 
imply poverty or squalor, and is simply used in contradistinction 
to a brick house. They are usually built on a mud plinth, from 
one to three feet in height, and have wooden doors, set in a 
wooden frame-work, and often one or more windows. The walls 
are generally either formed of mud, pure and simple, which, when 
six inches or more in thickness, sets into a. fairly solid and 
weatherproof wall, or of a bamboo framework, plastered with 
mud to keep it wind and water-tight. The roof is supported by 
wooden posts, and is thatched either with son grass, or with 
golpdtdf i.e. the leaves of the hentdl or wild date palm. Sometimes 
the roofs are tiled, and of late years the use of sheets of 
corrugated iron for roofing has greatly increased. The dwell- 
ings of the poorer classes show every degree of difference 
from a comfortable homestead of this typo down to the miserable 
hnts described by Major Smyth. The well-to-do zyot or trader 
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usually has a small patch of land attached to his house, on which 
vegetables grow, and an orchard of plainiains, date, eocoanut 
and betelnut palms, mangoes, jack trees, etc. 

In the suburbs of Calcutta, Cossipur-Cbitpur, Maniktala, etc., 
large portions are completely urban, and insanitary overcrowded 
buBtU may be found rivalling those of Calcutta itself. All along 
the banks of the Hooghly, during the last 30 years, great mills 
and factories have sprung up, and the presence of a large popula- 
tion, drawn to their vicinity by the attraction of high wages, has 
brought the question of overcrowding to notice in places where, 
but for their existence, it would not have been thought of. These 
mills employ from a few bundled up to eight thousand hands, and 
so far as the labour force is recruited locally, the existing villages 
would suffice for their accommodation. The local population, 
however, is quite inadequate to supply the quantity of labour 
required, and a large number of the employes are immigrants from 
Bihar and the United Provinces. Most factories, therefore, 
have lines for a part of their labour forcoi and such “lines” 
are usually well built and drained, with a filtered water supply 
laid on and distributed by pipes and stands, and with decent 
latrine arrangements. 

From the marginal table, showing the numerical strength of 
the different religions found in the district, it will bo seen that 
Hindus predominate, representing 63 per cent, of the total 

population, while the Musal- 
879*^7 account for 36 per cent. 

16,027 The latter are relatively most 
^^*833 numerous in the Baraset sub- 
division, where they out-number 
the Hindus, and in the Basirhat subdivision, where there are 
ten followers of Islam to every eleven Hindus. The Animists 
consist almost entirely of aboriginal emigrants from Chota 
N&gpur, who are mostly employed in reolamatiou of land in 
the Sundarbans. They include 5,538 Oraous and 5,8S^6 
Mund&s ; in addition to these, 6,517 Oraons and 7,296 
Mund&s were returned as Hindus, The group entitled “ Others ” 
includes several minor religions, professed for the most part by 
immigrants from outside the district, viz., 391 Sikhs, 207 
Buddhists, 97 Jains, 88 Br&hmos, 26 P&rsis, 16 Gonfaoians and 
8 Jews. 

The Yaishnava sect has a number of adherents in the Vaish- 
distriot, and Ehardah in the Barraokpore subdivision is one“*^““' 
of its centres. The following aooount of it is extracted from 
Bisley^s I^ibe$ and Oasiei of Bengal (Yol. II, pp# 343-44)# 
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“ Tradition has it that when Chaitanya died, his most zealous 
disciples formed a society cousisting of six Qos&ins, eight Eabi- 
rajs, and sixty-four Mahauts to organize the new teaching and to 
make proselytes throughout Bengal. In course of time there 
arose three great centres of the faith — Kbardah, between Calcutta 
and Barraokpore, the home of the Gos^ius, or religious mendicants 
who traced their descent from Nityaiianda, a devoted disciple 
of Chaitanya; Santipur, on the river Bliagirathi in Nadia, 
wliere Adwaitananda or Ad waif a, another zealous disciple, had 
settled; and Saidabad, in Murshidabad, the residence of Bir- 
bhadra, the son of Nityansnda. Tliu Qosains or ‘Gontoo 
liishops/ as they wore called by Mr. llolwoll, liavo now become 
the hereditary loaders of the sect. Most of them are prosperous 
traders and money-lenders, enriched by the gifts of the laity 
and by the inheritance of all property left by Bairagis. They 
marry the daughters of Srotriya and Baiisaja BrMimans, and give 
their daughters to Xulins, who, however, deem it a dishonour 
to marry one of their girls to a Gosaiii. As a rule, they are tall 
and well-made men, of light complexion, fair specimens of the 
Aryau type as found in Bengal. Tlu Adwait&naiida UosSins 
admit to the Vaishnava community only Brahmans, Baidyss, 
and members of those castes from whoso hands a Biabman may 
take water. The Niiyanaiida, on the other hand, nuiiutaiu that 
any such limitation is opposed to the teaching of Chaitanya, and 
open the door of fellowship to all sorts and conditions of men, 
bo they Br&hmans or Chaiulals, high caste widows or common 
prostitutes. Tho Nityauaiida arc very popular among the lower 
castes, and hold a loading position among Vaishuavas. A panjhdy 
or silver hand, is the badge of tho family. The Gosaius them- 
selves worship l)urga, but their disciples do not follow them 
in this. They observe the birthday of Chaitanya on tho l»‘3th 
Phftlgun, the Govardhau PCija on the first day of the new moon 
in Kartik, and the Diwali on tho night of the Kali Bnja. The 
Adwaitananda Gosaius are highly esteemed by the upper classes 
ot Bengal, and it is very unusual for a Brahman or Baidyu to 
enrol himself in the ranks of the other branch. They are said 
to be more sincere and more open to religious motives than the 
Nitytoanda, and they avoid much scaudul by refusing to initiate 
women. 

“Tor the purpose of making proselytes and governing the 
Vaishnava church, Bengal is divided into circles, . each circle 
having its own Oosain, with whose jurisdiction no other Gosliin 
is supposed to interfere. Under the Gosain is the adhikdri^ or 
Bupexintendent, who acts as deputy, initiates disciples within a 
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oei’tain area, and collects fees. Under him again ia the faujddf^ 
called also khuro^ or uncle (the Gosain being the father), whose 
business it is to beat up proselytes, and whose activity id stimu- 
lated by a percentage of the fees. Lastly, comes the chharidar^ 
or usher of the rod, who is merely the messenger of the fanjdd^\ 

Persons who join the Vaishnava conimunion pay a fee of twenty 
annas, pixteen of which go to the Gosain and four to the faujddr.^* 

The name Vaishnava, or, as it appears in the census returns, ^be 
Baishnab, is also the designation of a distinct group or caste, BaisUnab 
which, however, differs from the ordinary caste in that it is not®*“^* 
exclusive, but receives fresh accessions from outside. In this 
sense the name has a rostiicicd moaning and does not connote 
a member of a religious sect only. Admission to the caste is 
easily gained, for the aspirant merely engages the services of a 
Gosain, to whom he pays a fee, and with his help arranges to 
give the usual feast {mahoUah) to other Baislinabs. lie eats with 
them, and is then a Baishnab. A largo number of prostitutes 
are Baishnabs. It is frequently the case, however, that a woman 
of this class does not become a Baishnab until the near approach 
of death, or at least until she finds herself seriously ilL She 
sends for the Gosain, pays her fco, and arranges with him about 
the mafkoUitb, She is then ea'^y in mind as to her decent burial 
after death. 

The caste, as a rule, receives recruits only from the lower 
orders, and members of the liigher castes do not join their winks 
unless they have been, or are in danger of being, expelled from 
their own caste. Unlike the main body of Hindus, they bury 
their dead, do not observe periods of mourning, and do not 
Bcknowlcdge the supremacy of Brahmans. The Gosains, whom 
they reverence as thoir spiritual leaders, are, it is true. Brahmans, 
but the respect and honour which they enjoy are apparently due 
to their descent and not to their status as Brahmans. Their 
position is, in fact, somewhat peculiar, for, as Brahmans, they 
do not eat food cooked ly the ordinary Baishnab 

Mention may be mado heie of some popular beliefs, such as Some 
the worship of godlings of disease, local saints, etc,, which do 
not conform to either Hindu or Musalroan orthodoxy, and in 
which both Hindus and Miisalmans join. Musalmtos may be 
seen bowing before the shrine of Kesliabeswar (see the subsequent 
paragraph on pilgrimages) and do not fail to make offerings to 
Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, to Manasa, the goddess of 
snakes, and to Dak bin Dwar, the god of tigers. The elasticity 
of Hinduism similarly permits its votaries to adore Satya Pir, 

(whom they Hinduize under the name of Satya NSrdyanj 
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Ifftnik Pfr, the god of oowe, and Ola Bibi, the deity presiding 
over cholera— all godlings or saints of their lower class Masal> 
m&n neighbours. 

In addition to Manasa, there is a' snake goddess called Jagat 
Qanri, who is said to be the sister of Manasa, and, like her, 
is credited with power over cobras and other snakes. She is 
represented as seated on a throne, with a child on her lap, 
and her shrine is at N&rikeld&nga. There a Barna Br&hman 
ofiBoiatee at her worship, except in the case of Doms and Hiris, 
who sacrifice pigs to her. From the fact that the Bhndos do 
not object to their doing so, provided the animal is slaughtered 
behind the altar, and not in front of it, it may, as Mr. Gait 
points out, be surmised that the control of the shrine has only 
recently been usurped by the Br&hmans. A fair is held to 
honour of this goddess on the fifth day of the moon in the month 
of Jyaishta.* 

A CTirlous form of survival of tree worship, which is 
still practised in the district, under the name of Dhel&i Chandi, 
was discovered a few years ago by Mahamahop&dhy&ya Hara 
Prasid S&stri, who gives the following account of it in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part III, 1802:— 

“ About twelve years ago, while taking a stroll in the fields 
to the east of Naihati in the district of 24*Parganas, I was struck 
by seeing people picking up clods of earth and throwing them 
at a date tree close to the road on the left. In the course of half 
an hour I noticed four or five persons doing that. Being curious 
to know why they did so, I asked one of them, and he told me 
that a Chandi, a female deity — a form of Durga, Siva’s consort — 
resided in the tree, and is propitiated by offerings of those lumps 
of clay. 1 use the word “ offering ”, but he used the word 
naibedya, that is, an offering of uncooked eatables ; so the Chandi 
is supposed to eat the lumps of clay. Unlike the propitiation 
of other deities, who grant boons enjoyable only in the world to 
come, the propitiation of this deity is followed immediately 
by a great relief, and the relief is that children crying at home 
are at once pacified. I had then a child about a year old whose 
cries often vexed the whole family, so I took a clod and threw 
it at the date tree. On approaching the tree, 1 marked two 
things— that the lumps of earth had covered several square yards 
of the ground to a height Of eight or ten feet all round the tree, 
and that the tree was never tapped, so that it appeared like a giant 
among the often-tapped, indented, moribund date trees. Wliat 
tile consequences of my offering io the date tree were, I do not 


* Bengal Censtis Beporfe of 1901, p. 196* 
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remember, but I told the thing to several of my friends; and 
one of them informed me of the existence of a similar tree about 
half a mile north of Naib&ti on the road leading from the 
Gauilpur Mills to M&jipara. Ouriosity led me to pay a visit to 
that tree also, and 1 found the same thing there too. 

** Ten years latex, when I resolved to write on the subjeot 
of this ourions worship, 1 thought it proper to pay visits to 
my old friends again. The new kutcha road from Naihftti to 
Amdftnga Lad been made, and the dtth&n, or seat of the deity, 
had fallen to the right and a few yards sway from it. 1 
no difhoulty in recognising the mound of earth. The old tree at 
the centre of the mound was dead, and its dried stump only 
occupied the old position, but by its side another tree had grown 
up to the height of the old one, and was enjoying the offerings of 
the passers by. On asking a rustio, whose house was situated in 
the next village, 1 learnt that, instead of lumps of earth, sweets 
are often offered, — sweets such es mudes and rd/dsd, — and that the 
propitiation of the deity is followed, not only by the pacifying 
of the crying child, but also by other boons such as the birth 
of a child, the obtainment of a situation, success in litigation, 
etc. I asked him if any mantras were used with the offerings, 
and was answered in the negative. 1 also asked him whether 
there was any priest of the deity, and received a similar answer. 
Then I asked him what becomes of the sweets that ~are offered, 
and he said, they are picked up by cow-heid boys. The old roan 
gradually became communicative, and told me of many miracles 
displayed by the presiding deily of the tree. He said that a 
neighbour of his once ventured to tap the old date tree (and he 
pointed out to me the mark of the tapping on its dry stump), 
but the man who ventured to commit such a sacrilege died in 
the course of a month by vomiting blood. He also told me of a 
hooded serpent which often came to the tree and which is really 
the Ckaudi. Thus in the course of ten years I found there were 
great changes in this verj' simple worship. The offerings had 
improved, the sphere of usefulness of the deity had. expanded, a 
myth had grown up, and it only remained for a priest to appear 
in order to raise the worship to the dignity of a cult. When I 
visited the other date tree, I found the same improvements 
there too. 

‘‘Since my attention was directed i to this form of newly 
growing tree worship, I have been informed of several other date 
trees in the same neighbourhood enjoying the same consideration 
and worship. There are two near the £&nohr&p&ra station, one 
to its aorth-east on the khdl which is an old bed of the Jamunai 
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at a place named Kantaganj, and the other t^the south-west ot 
the station and to the west of the locomotive workshops, near the 
Shah'dighi, an old tank with huge banian trees, said to have 
been excavated by Malik 8ahib about two hundred years ago when 
he founded the old mosque at Bag. There is a third tree near 
M&jip^ra on the road which runs from the t^auripur mills to that 
village. There are a fourth at Chandigarh on the Amdauga 
road, a fifth on the old road loading to Narayanpur (now very 
little used because of the construction of a pncca road from the 
Kaukinara station io that village), and a sixth at Muudulpara 

The adoratioti of Pirs or Muhamniadau saints is common 
among the lower class Musalnians, and is not confined to them, for 
it is shared in by the more ignorant and superstitious among the 
Hindus. The Pirs are credited with supernatural powers, and 
their tombs, or are places of pilgrimage to which people 

resort for the cure of disease or the exorcism of evil spirits, or to 
obtain the fulfilment of some cherished wish. Vows are regis- 
tered before them and offerings made, Uvsnally consisting of 
sweetmeats, which become the perquisite of the mnjmcir or 
oustodian of the tomb. 

One local Pit of some local repute is Maohaiidali Saif, whoso 
tomb is near Ganga Sagar. Legend relates that the saint 
suddenly disappeared one day when ho was being shaved by a 
barber, and returned shortly afterwards dripping with perspira- 
tion. On being questioned, he expiaiuod tliat n ship had run 
aground and that, having boon invoked by the crew, he had 
pulled it back into deep water. The barber received the story 
with derision, and as a punishment for his disbelief, ho and his 
family immediately died. 

The most famous of the Pirs of the lUstriet is (ihazi 8&heb, 
whose thaumaturgic powers are celebrated iu the following 
legend. The country in the Maidaninal or Moduimall pargam 
(south of Tolly’s Nullah and containing Baruipiir), was formerly 
a dense jungle, overrun with wild beasts. A faki)\ by name 
Mobrab Gbazi, took up bis residence at a place of this jungle 
called B&sra ; he overawed the wild beasts to such an extent, 
that be always rode about the jungle on a tigor. The zamindAr 
being unable one year to pay his revenue, the Emperor ordered 
him to he arrested and brought to Delhi ; on which his mother 
sought the fakir' 9 assistance in getting her son released. The 
fakir promised to help her, and caused the Emperor to dream as 
follows: Mobrah Qhazi, surrounded by wild beasts, appeared to 
him, saying that he was the proprietor of the Maidanmal jungle, 
and that the revenue due by the zamiudar would be paid from 
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his treasures buriei* in the jungle. So saying, he asked the 
Emperor to release the zamindftr, threatening him with every 
misfortune if lie disobeyed. The Emperor awoke and had the 
dream written down, but paid no attention to it. The next 
morning he ascended his throne, but instead of bis usual 
attendants and courtiers, he found himself surrounded by wild 
beasts. This brought the subject of the dream to his mind, and 
in great fear he at once ordered the release of the zamfiidar and 
sent him back to Maidanmal with an escort, instructing him at 
the same time to ascertain the spot where Mobrali tihazi s 
treasures were hidden, to dig them up, and to remit his revenue 
to the treasury at Delhi. On reaching home, tlie zamfiidar 
informed his mother of all that had happened, and especially of 
the instructions regarding the treasure. She went immediately 
to Mobrah Qhazi, who at her request pointed cut the place 
where the treasures were buried, ard ordered her to dig them up 
and take them away He then mysterioualy vanished. The 
mother and son dug them up ne\t day, sent the Empeior his 
revenue, aud transferred the remainder to the zaminiiari oolTers. 

In gratitude to Mobrah Ghazi, he wished to erect a mosque 
in the jungle of Ba^ra for his residence ; but he was prevented 
in a dream, in which the fakir appeared to him, saying that he 
preferred living in thi^ jungles, receiving offerings from all who 
oame to cut wood, and that he required neither mosque nor house 
of any kind. The zamindar then ordered that every village 
should have an altar dedicated to Mobrah Uhazi, the king of the 
forests and wild beasts; and warned bis tenants that if they 
neglected to make offerings before proceeding into the jungles, 
they would certainly be devoured. These altars to Mobrah 
Ghazi are common in villages in the vicinity of the the Sundar^ 
bans ; and wood-cutters never go into the jungle without invok- 
ing Mobrali Ghazi’s protection. 

A number of who call themselves descendants of Exorcism 

Mobrah Ghazi, gain their livelihood by the offerings made by 
wood-outters and boatmen in return for their services in proteo- *‘”'™'** 
ting them from the attacks of tigers The custom is for ihe fakir 
to go with the wood-cutters to the spot where they have to work, 
and clear a bit of jungle, on which he marks out a circle, repeating 
charms aud inoantations. Within the circle he builds seven 
small huts with stakes and leaves. Beginning on the right, the 
first hut is dedicated to Jogabandhu, the friend of the world, 
the second to Mahadeva, the destroyer, and the third to Mauasa, 
the gcddess of snakes. Next to it a small platform is erected in 
honour of Kup&p&ri, a spirit of the jungle, and beyond this is a 
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hut di-vided into two oompartments — one for K&li, the other for 
her daughter KalTm&ya. Then there is another small plat* 
form, on which offerings are made to Orpari, a winged spirit 
of the jungle ; after this is a hut with two oompartments, one being 
for Kameswari and the other for Burhi Th&kur&ni, and then a 
tree, called Kakshya Ohandi (another name for E&li), the trunk 
of which is smeared with vermilion : no offerings are made to 
it. Then come two more huts, with two compartments in each 
and flags flying over them. The first hut is reserved for OhSsi 
S&heb and his brother Kalu, and the next is for his son Chawal 
Pir and his nephew B&m Ghazi. The last deity propitiated is 
B&stu Devata (the earth), who has no hut or platform, but 
receives offerings placed on plantain leaves on the ground. 1 he 
offerings to the different deities are simple enough, consisting of 
rice, plantains, coooanuts, sugar, sweetmeats, etc ; chirigha or small 
earthen lamps are lit ; pots of water covered with mango leaves, 
and decorated with an image of the deity in vermilion, are put 
out : s nd flags are hung over the huts. 

When everything is ready the fakir has a bath, and returns 
wearing a dhoii provided for him by the wood-cutters, with his 
hands, arms, and forehead smeared with vermilion. Then, with 
hands folded before his face, he goes on his knees, bows his head 
to the ground, and remains in this attitude for a few seconds 
before each of the deities in succession, offering up prayers to 
of them. After finishing his prayers, the fakir proceeds to 
noffftTtMTi whether a tiger is present in the locality or not, by 
spanning his arm from the elbow to one of his fingers. If the 
span fails to meet a finger exactly, it is a sign that a tiger is 
present and the fakir has to drive it off by repeating an incan- 
tation. 

The fakir then repeats charms for the protection of the wood- 
cutters and himself. After this, in order to close the eyes of 
the tiger, he repeats an incantation, beginning — “ Dust t dust t 
The finest dust be on thy eyes, O tiger and tigress.” Special 
ohsirna ate repeated if a tiger is seen in the jungle prowling 
anywhere near the wood-cutters, or is believed to be in their 
vicinity, or if the growl of a tiger is heard anywhere near 
the place where wood-cutting is going on. *‘Thatthe/aAir is 
thoroughly believed in by wood-cutters,” writes Mr. Sunder, 
** there is no doubt, and it is equally certiun that his charms 
exorcisms give them courage to enter the foresto and 
embolden them to work there, notwithstanding the v^ety of 
dangers by which they are surrounded. Without him they 
iroaid be utterly helpless. That bis exorcisms and incantation 
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hare little effect has been proved, for it often happens that the 
faHr himself, instead of the wood-outters, is carried off by the 
tiger.” It is believed that crocodiles, as well as tigers, can be 
commanded by the fak\r, who can make them rise or sink at will 
and can shut their mouths and prevent them attacking human 
beings. 

When a tiger carries off a mAnjhi of a boat, the helm used by 
him is removed from the boat and planted with the blade upwards 
on the spot where the man was killed, and a piece of white cloth, 
with some rice tied in a corner of it, is attached to the helm. 

When a boatman is killed by a tiger, his oar is planted, blade 
upwards, on the place where he was attacked, and a white flag, 
with some rice tied in a corner of it, is fixed to the oar. If any 
person attempt to remove either the helm or the oar and fail to 
draw it out of the ground by a single puli, it is believed that he 
will be killed by a tiger ; but nobody ever interferes with the 
simple memorials to the dead, which are seen on the banks of 
streams and in the jungles throughout the Sundarbans.* 

Oh&zi S&heb and his brother Kalu are venerated both by 
Muhammadans and Hindus, and whenever any person desires to 
enter any jungle, he first bends to the ground, with hands folded 
before his face, and says: ‘<In the name of G-h&zi tifiheb”. 

Having done this, he goes into the jungle, believing that Gh&d 
S&heb will keep him perfectly safe. 

The most celebrated place of pilgrimage in the district is Pineam- 
E&ligh&t, which is situated on the bank of the old bed of the 
Ganges, two miles south of the southern boundary of Calcutta. KSlighit. 
The plaoe derives sanctity from the legend that when the corpse 
of Siva’s wife, Sati, was out in pieces by order of the gods, and 
chopped up by the disc {sudarsan chakra) of Yishnu, one of her 
fingers fell on this spot. The temple is supposed to have been 
built about three centuries ago by a member of the Sabarna 
Chaudhri family of Barisa, who allotted 194 acres of land for its 
maintenance. A man of the name of Chandibar was the first 
priest appointed to manage the affairs of the temple, and his 
descendants, who have taken the title of H&ldar, are the present 
proprietors of the building. They have given up their priestly 
avooation and have amassed wealth, not so much from the 
proceeds of the temple lands as from the daily offerings made by 
pilgrims to ther shrine. The principal religious festival of the 
year is on the second day of the Durga-puja, when the temple 
is visited by crowds of pilgrims. 


* fitoreiim tf Wild Animtl$ m Ihe finarfartea*;: Part II}, 1903 , 
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The greatest bathing festival of the year is that known as Gangs 
S&gar, which is held at the southern end of Sagar Island at the 
period of Makara Santranti in January. It attracts an immense 
number of pilgrims, who believe that by bathing at this sacred 
spot they wash away their sins. The sariotity of tl e place is 
explained by the legend mentioned in the article on BSgar Island 
in Chapter XV, and is due to the fact that S&gar Island marks 
the place where the waters of the Ganges mingle with the sea. 

The temple of Koshabeswar, a form of Siva, at Mandira 
Baaar, or Bauchapra, is visited by pilgrims on Mom^ays and 
Fridays, but the largest gathering takes place on the day of the 
Sivaratri festival The votaries, of course, are mainly Hindus, but 
many a Musalman may be seen visiting the slirine in the hope of 
being cured of disease 

Nnihati is usited by [dlgrims from Eastern Bengal and else- 
where who are unable to m* et the expense of a pilgrimage to 
Ealfghat or who, for other reasons, prefer to make their way 
to Naihati to have a bath in the Bhagirarhi or ll(,oghly bfSlich 
of the Ganges and there offer aruddha for the spirits of their 
ancestors* 

Khardah is a favourite place of pilgi image for Vaishuavas, 
as it was the home of Niiyananda, one of the chief disciples 
of Chaitanya. They visit it more especially during the Hash and 
Phul Uol festivals in the months of Kartik and Haisakh, respec- 
tively ; the pilgrims include many prostitutes and other members 
of the lower classes of Calcutta. 

The f-hrine of Itadhal aliabh at Jaynagar is visited by a large 
number of pilgrims during the Dol festival in the month tf 
Phalgun. Close to the temple is a had,mbu tn o which during the 
festival is said to yield one flower in honour of the god Krishna, 
whose favourite flower it is ; this is lo» ked up«)n as a supernatural 
phenomenon, for the rainy months of July and August are the 
season in which the plant flowers. 

The weld of Ghazi 8aheb is a religious gathering ludd in 
the latter p^rt of May or in the onrly part of June at Basra, 
dose to the station of that name on the Canning branch of ihe 
Eastern Bengal f^tate Hail way. On this oecnaion the votaries, 
both Hindu and Musalmto, visit the shrine of Ghazi Sdheb 
(whose legend has already been given), and make offerings of 
sweetmeats, goats (in the onse of Hindus) and fowls (in the case 
of Musalmans) in order to obtain immunity from the attaoks ()f 
tigers, or relief from sickness and disease. 

A similar religious gathering takes place at J&dubpur, close 
to the station <4 the same name, in honour of Manik Pir This 
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attraofH few but Musalmans, who offer fowl®, which thej cook 
and eat on the gpot. 

Of the 16,027 Chrietiane^ in the district, 2/348 ore Europeanfi Chbis- 
or membeni of allied races, such as Australians or Americand, 

671 are Anglo-Indians (the designation prescribed bf the 
Government of India for the community generally known as 
Eurasians), and 13,108 are Indians. There are noro Indian 
Christians than in any other district of Bengal, while the number 
of Europeans is exceeded only in Darjeeling. Of the former, 

4,774 are members of the Anglican Communion, 2,785 are 
baptists, 1,815 are Oongregationalists, 505 are Methodi>ts and 
2,962 are Roman Catholics. Missionary effort dates back to 
the early part of the nineteenth century and has met with most 
success among the lower castes in the south of the district. The 
following is an account of the chief missions at work. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, which is a Society 
Church of England mission, started work in the district in 
1823, when the Rev. W. Morton took over charge of seven tion of 
schools, which had been opened three years before by 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, at Tollygunge, 
Ballygunge, Bhawanipur, Kalighat, Puturi, Garia, and Bireh 
About the same time a school at Baruipur, which had been 
started in 1820 by Mr. Plowden, the Salt Agent, was transferred 
to tlie charge of tl»e Sroiety. In 1833 Baruipur was made the 
headquarters of a separate branch of tho mission, with a 
liuropoan missionary in charge ; and in 1837 a temple of Siva 
was presented to the inisaioii by two converts of the village of 
Sajinabaria and ron verted into a chnj>el. In the latter year 
all the villagers of Bcreoli in Magra Hat renounced caste and 
sought (diristian iustructicn. A fierce persecution was raised 
against them by ii Musalman zamindur, and, t.i prevent their 
eviction, the Society purchased the hamlet and so fiecuiol the 
foundation of a station at Magra Hat. Pucen churches were 
built and consecrated at JhAnjra in 1844 and at Baruipur and 
Magra Hat in 1846. At this time there wore 1,143 converts 
and catechumens in the Baruipur-Magra Hat district, extending 
for 40 miles in a direot line from Altabaria in the north to 
Khari in the south and containing 54 villages ; native readers 
wore stationed in all the principal villages. In 1853 the 
baptized converts numbered 1,031 and the catechumens f 09, 
in the Tollygunge- Jhanjra district, where 20 years previously 
there had been only 66 baptized converts. The rapid progress 
of Christianity aroused opposition, and even persecution. On 
one oooanon two European missionaries were besieged for two 
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hoars in the ohapel at Andarminik bf a gang of Hindus armed 
\rith olubs, who were led on by an apostate Christian. On another 
oooasion, when a Br&hman had been converted, the mission house 
was beset for two days by a mob of Hindus instigated by the 
local samind&r, and the huts of several converts were burnt down 
at night, attempts to set the mission house on fire having failed. 

The two chief missionaries in the first half of the nineteenth 
century were the Rev. D. Jones, who worked first as catechist 
and then os priest from 1829 to 1853, and the Rev. 0. £. 
Driberg (1832 — 71). The years that followed the death of 
Mr. Driberg were years of depression. The staff was under* 
manned ; supervision was insufficient ; there were many secessions 
to other Christian bodies. There was a marked improvement 
after 1878, when Miss Angelina Hoare came to the district and 
took up the education of women, opening girls’ schools, etc. ; her 
work is now carried on by the Community of St. John the 
Baptist, commonly known as the Clewer Sisters. Another body 
which has done much for the spiritual life of the district is the 
Oxford Mission to Calcutta. 

The work carried on by the Society is mainly pastoral, * s., 
it works among those who are already Christians. Work is 
carried on in 5 districts, viz., B&ruipur, Magra Hat, Tollygunge, 
Kh&ri and Canning, and from two centres, viz., Tollygunge 
and Magra H&t, each of which is supervised by an TnHi>n 
clergyman. In the Tollygunge centre there is a pueea church 
at Jh&njra and there are kutc/ia chapels at Jayadergot, R&ghab- 
pur, Hogalkinia, S&lpukor, P&n&kua, ICharibaria, K&licharanpur, 
Bethb&ri, BalarSmpur, Oheyari, Tollygunge, E&or&pukur and 
Baddipur. In the B&ruipur centre there are two pucea churches, 
one at B&ruipur and the other at Magra H&t, and 17 kuteha 
chapels situated at the following places : — Lakbik&ntapur, Dh&n- 
gh&ta, Kh&ri, B&man&b&d, Malayapur, S&lkia, M&k&ltala, Ban 
Magra, K&lipur, Andarm&nik, Canning, Basanti, R&mkrishnapur, 
Kola H&zra, Tangr&kh&li, Phulb&ri and Bokultala. The Society 
maintains a number of primary day schools for boys, from which 
promising students are sent to the boarding house attached to 
the Oxford Mission Industrial School at Ballygunge. Promis- 
ing pupils from girls’ schools are sent to the Diocesan High 
School for Girls at Pipalpati, in Bhaw&nipur, which is under the 
Clewer Sisters. For the training of readers there is a verna- 
cular readers’ class at Jh&njra. Candidates for ordination are 
sent to Bishop’s College at Ballygunge. 
n* The institution called the Community of St. John the 

or popularly the Clewer Sisters, is attached to the 
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Ohoroh of England. Its property is held in trust by the Bishop 
and Archdeacon of Calonttei, and the centre from which it works 
is the Diocesan Mission House in Ballygunge. Its sphere 
is obiefl; educational, village schools for girls being kept up 
and regularly visited. This work, as state-l above, was begun 
by Miss Angelina Uoare, and on her resignation was,transferred 
by the Bishop to the Glewer Sisters. 

The Ohurch Missionary Society maintains an orphanage at Church 
Agarparo, which was founded in 1837 by Mrs. Wilson and 
handed over to the Society some 20 years later. At Barnagore 
there is a small congregation, composed mainly of women 
converts of the Ohurch of England 2Senana Mission. Another 
congregation at Eristapur near Dum*Dum is composed of Tiyar 
fishermen. The inception of the mission in this village is due 
to the fishermen hearing street preachers in Calcutta when they 
came to sell their fish, and it began in a small way about the 
year 1860. The village contains a church built in 1871 and 
small schools for boys and girls. Another station has been estab* 
lished at Th&kurpukur with a small girls’ school, and path$dld8 
for boys. There are also small communities of Indian Christians 
at Akra, where there is a chapel, and at Diamond Harbour. 

A branch of the Church of England Zenana Mission was started Church of 
in 1892 in the Barnagore thana, where the ladies of the Mission f°^i*° ** 
teach some 400 children in village schools. The Mission also Mitrion. 
maintains an industrial school for women who have become 
converts to Christianity, so that they can earn a living by 
needlework and by making jams, ohutnies, curry powders, etc. 

The Church of Borne oarries on missionary work in the Roman 
Sundarbans and its neighbourhood. It established a Sundarbans 
mission in the year 1868, when the first mud chapel was erected 
in the village of Eaikh&li, 16 miles south of Calcutta. Five 
years later it extended its operations in a southerly direction 
to the country lying between the Hooghly and M&tla rivers ; 
and in 1876 it moved on further to the south«west. Eventually 
two central stations were established, viz., Morap&i and 
B&ghabpur, to which some 24 villages were successively attached. 

In each of these two stations two priests reside. Those at 
Mor&p&i visit 16 stations and out-stations, and there are central 
schools both at this place and at BSghabpnr. B&ghabpnr 
possesses, in addition to two schools for boys and girls, a fine 
ohurch, with seven mud chapels. 

The Baptist Missionary Society began its labours in the saptirt 
24-Pa]^na8 in 1827, in which year its first native church was MMon. 
established at the village of Narsidaohak ; this was the outcome 
of its propaganda in Calcutta, to which the villagers oame on 
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basineM. In a few months it extended its woric to North and 
South Lakhik&ntapur, Basalmahmud, Bo&lkh&Ii and M&ohkhfili* 
A sub-station was opened at Eh&ri near the Snndarbans in 1829 ; 
in 1844, work was taken up at Yishnupur, on the Diamond 
Harbour Bead, and in the neighbouring villages; in 1868 
another station was started at Janj&lia, and work was also opened 
up in the M&tla district. Other village stations have been 
established as converts multiplied, more recent additions being 
those at B&ghm&ri, H&rbh&ngi, Basanti, Ohord&kSthi, and 
Tangr&kh&U. There are three chief centres from which the 
mission work is carried on, viz-, Yishnupur, Lakbik&ntapur 
and M&tla, which are situated some 20 miles from one another. 
Primarj day schools have been maintained ever since the 
foundation of the mission, and a flourishing boarding school 
has been in existence at Yishnupur for 80 years. 

The London Missionary Society is an undenominational body, 
founded by Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Independents, 
which is now practically the representative of the Independents. 
It was founded in London in 1795 and established its first 
Bengal station at Chinsura in 1798. Its work in the 24>Pargana8 
began, in 1819, when it set up stations at Kidderpore and 
Ealigh&t. The following stations were subsequently added : — 
at Bhawanipur in 1823, at E&or&pukur and other villages to 
the south in 1826, at Beli&h&ti and other Sundarbans villages 
in 1844 and at Baduria in 1875. The mission maintains two 
high Bohools and a first grade college at Bhaw&nipur, as well as 
olemeutory schools. 

Missionary work is also carried on by the Ghuroh of Scotland, 
the Wesleyan Misnon, the American Methodist Ghuroh and 
the Women’s Union Missionary Society. The Society lost 
named was founded in 1860, and claims to be the oldest woman’s 
foreign missionary organization in America; it works among 
women and children and is undenominational. 

The following statement shows the Hindu castes and 
MnsalmSn groups that have a numerical strength of 26,000 and 
over according to the census of 1911. 


Kerne. No. 

Sheikh ... 676,082 

Pod ... 383,747 

Eaibartta ... 244,616 

Ajl&f ... 119,364 

B&gdi ... 99,425 

Br&hman ... 91,003 

Qoaa ... 74,229 

Bftora ... 64,483 


Name, 

No. 

Tiyar 

... 64,058 

E&yasth 

... 41,176 

Muohi 

... 40,617 

Jol&ha 

... 32,996 

N&pit 

... 29,733 

Btoshnab- 

... 28,288 

Nomasodra 

... 26,874 
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Tke SheikhB constitute by far tho laif^ Musalm&n. group, HataimSn 
accounting for three>foarths of the total number of Muaalm&ns 
in the district. There is an idea among the Musalmftns that 
they must necessarily all belong to one or other of the four 
-classes of Saiyad, Path&n, Mughal and Sheikh, and the decdgna* 
tion Sheikh is accordingly adopted by members of the various 
functional groups, and also by new converts, who are desirous 
of hiding their real origin. As pointed out by Mr. Gait, in 
the Bengal Census Report of 1901, a well-to-do man of a 
functional group, say a Jol&ha, will discard the designation of 
Jolaha, and call himself a Sheikh, assuming a more respect- 
able name. Thus, Ghanu MiySn will become first Obainuddin, 
then Muhammad Ghainuddin and finally Maulvi Muhammad 
Ohainuddin Ahmad. This ascent of the social ladder is pithily 
described and satirised in the proverb — “ Last year I was a 
Jol&ha ; this year I am a Sheikh ; next year, if prices rise, I shall 
be a Saiyad.” It is this tendency which is largely responsible 
for the addition of 101,000, or 17^ per cent., to the number of 
Sheikhs since 1901. 

The term AjI&f, which in Bengali is corrupted into AtrSp, 
moans ‘Hhe lower classes”, and is a generic designation applied to 
converts and various functional groups such as the Dhunia, or 
cotton cleaner, the Kulu or oil-presser, the Hajjam or barber, the 
Kunjra or vegetable seller, the Darzi or tailor, tto. The Jol&hcs 
are weavers by hereditary occupation, but a luge proportion have 
abandoned their looms, and engage in manifold other callings, 
e.g.f they are cultivators, butchers, mill-hands, shopkeepers, Cart- 
men, etc. ^he name Jol&ha is disliked by them because it is pro- 
verbially used as a synonym for a fool. They, therefore, call 
themselves Momin or Sheikh Momin, or even Sheikh, the two latter 
names being intended to substantiate their claim to recognition 
08 Sheikhs. 

It is not proposed to give an account of the numerous HinCa 
Qindu castes, for whirii the reader is referred to ethnological 
works, such as Bisley’s Trib$8 and Oattet of Bengal. A brief men- 
tion will, however, be mode of the Pods and K&orBs, castes which 
are more or less peculiar to the district. It may also be explain- 
ed that Namasudra is the name novi' recognised for the caste 
formerly known as Chand&l, and that the Kaibarttas mo divided 
into two main olasaes, viz., the Ch&si and Jaliya. The Oh&si 
Kaibarttas, who are beginning to discard the old nomenclature and 
call themselves Mshishya, are cultivators and superior in status to 
the Jahya Kaibarttas, who are fishermen. At the oensus of 1911 
only 4,016 Kaibarttas Ntumed tbemselves as Jaliya Kaibarttas. 

- - ' o 2 
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while the number of those who stated that they were Oh&si Kai* 
bartias or M&hishyas waa 240,487. 

More than half the IPods of Bengal are residents of the 24* 
Farganas, practically all the remainder being found in adjoining 
districts, viz., Ehulna, Midnapore, Howrab, Jessore and Hooghly. 
There are four main sub-castes, viz., Chfisi Fod, Mecho Pod, TSnti 
Pod and Bb&sa or Dhamna Pod. The differentiation between 
them appears to have had its origin in differences of occupation, 
as indeed may be gathered from the names, J£aoh sub-oaste has 
a separate paneh&yat for the adjudication of cases concerned with 
offences against caste and social laws, but all have the same class 
of priest. The ChSsi Pods, who live by cultivation, are recognized 
as having a superior status, and claim to be of Eshattriya origin. 
They accordingly call themselves Br&tya Eshattriya or Padma 
R&j and deny all connection with the Mecho Pods, who live by 
fishing; occasionally, however, they «ill marry Mecho Pod girls, 
though they will not allow their daughters to marry Mecho Fod 
men.* 

The Bhasa Pods appear to be a comparatively recent accretion 
from outside. The name Bhasa means “ floating,” and tradition 
has it that the Bhasas were washed over to the 24-Farganas 
from Hijili and other places in Midnapore in the cyclones of 1824 
and 1834. Originally the name seems to have been applied 
generally to such immigrants without special reference to any caste, 
and the application of it to a Pod sub-caste is apparently a modem 
innovation. The Bhaeas are found in considerable numbers in 
Ss^ar Island, where the original immigrants settled. They allow 
widow marriage and are looked down upon on that account by 
the other sub-castes, who will not smoke from the same hookSh 
as these lazer brethren. 

More than half of the E&oras in Bengal are found in the 
24-Pargana8, practically all the remainder being inhabitants of 
the adjoining districts of Hooghly, Howrah, Midnapore, Jessore 
and Ehulna. They are an extremely low caste — so low indeed 
that they may not enter even the courtyard of a temple and may 
not take part in any religious oeremony, except as drummers. 
Their touch defiles Br&hmans and E&yasthas, and the Dhoba and 
H&pit will not serve them. There are three sub-castes in this 
district, viz., GhhMti, D&i Eftora or H&ri E&ora and B&burji. 
The Ghb&hi work as cultivators, ohaukid&rs, labourers and drum- 
mers ; they claim superiority to the other sub-oastes and will not 
eat) ^nk or smoke with them. The B&burji work as cooks in the 


• Bengal Ceuvs Beport o( 1901, p. 888, 
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houses of Europeans and the D&i or H&ri Eaor&s as palkUheat’ 
eis and drunimeis. The latter also keep and sell pigs, while their 
women are employed as midwives. The priests of the EaorSs are 
generally degraded Brfihmans, who are not much better than 
themselves. These Br&hmans are called Pandit — a title also 
given to men of the caste who officiate as priests in remote places 
where Br&hmans are not available ; the insignia of these K&or& 
priests is a copper ring worn on the fore>arm. 

The internal affairs of the castes and sub-castes are regulated 
by meetings of the more itifluential members, and among the 
lower castes there are recognized headmen to whom complaints 
are preferred and with whom information is laid of suspected 
offences against caste laws. These headmen are generally called 
Mandals or 6am&jpatis, but the Pod headmen are known as 
Sard&rs. They hold office by hereditary right, but there is a 
tendency for their places to be taken by parvenus who have 
amassed wealth and consequently acquired influence among their 
neighbours. Their jurisdiction is usually limited to the com- 
munity resident in the pdra or village, but in some cases extends 
to a group of villages. The meetings are held as a rule on the 
occasion of a marriage or funeral, when there will naturally be a 
gathering of the oaste men, and the discussion is post-prandial. 
Heinous offences are visited with excommunication, which may 
be either temporary or permanent, and flnes are inflicted for 
venial delinquencies. The fines when paid are generally credit- 
ed to the Idrwdri fund, which defrays the expense of village 
pdjas, or to the village Uari Sabha. Sometimes, however, the 
proceeds are spent on oaste feasts or in feeding Brahmans, and 
occasionally the culprit is made to undertake some work of 
public utility, such as the excavation of a tank, the repairs of a 
temple, eto. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC health. 

In the Bengal Coneus Report of 1901 tho thanas of tl»o 
district were grouped, according to thoir physical foaturos, in five 
blocks, of which tho following description was given : — 

“ (1) Six riparian thanas lying along tho bank of tho Ilooghly, 
viz., Naih&ti, Naw&bganj, Barrockporo, Khordah, Bamagoro and 
Budge-Budge. These thanas, on the whole, aro more healthy than 
those further inland, being higher, and enjoying a hotter supply 
of drinking water, which, in some cases, is filtered by tho manage- 
ment of tho mills. 

(2) The north and control thanas of llabra, Deganga, 
Barasat, Dum-Dum and Tollygungo. The drinking water is hero 
very bad, being derived mainly from tanks polluted by surface 
drainage ; the drainage channels ore blocked and there ore nu- 
merous swamps, and tho homesteads aro surrounded by dense 
jungle. Malaria is very prevalent. 

“ (3) Tho eastern thanas of BAduria and Basirhat. Tho in- 
habitants are, for the most part, sturdy Muhomraadaiis ; tho 
country is now healthy, and the main crop is jute, which yields a 
handsome profit to tho cultivators. 

“ (4) The southern thanas, viz., Uaroa, Bh&ngar, Bon&rpur, 
Baruipur, Vishnupur, Falta, Diamond Uurbour and Magra Uat. 
These thanas are salubrious, owing to better drainage, tho com- 
parative absence of noxious undergrowth, and the sea-breeze that 
blows aknost continuously during the south-west monsoon. 

“ (5) Tho Sundarbans thanas, viz., Ilasan&b&d, Canning or 
M&tla, Jaynagar, Mathurdpur and Eulpi. Cultivation is hero 
spreading rapidly, and reclamation is extending southwards.” 

The relative healthiness of those five blocks was inquired into 
by the Bengal Drainage Committee in 1907, and the following 
conclusionB were arrived at : “ From the description given in the 
Census Report, the areas of most malaria might bo looked for in 
the second division, and the remainder might be expected to be com- 
paratively healthy, but, upon tho basis of the vital statistics, it will 
be seen that it is tho thanas of tho first class which ore tho most 
(eveiisk. Tho explanation possibly lies in the foot that the Census 
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Beport had more in mind the municipal portions of these thanas, 
along the banlc of the river ; the statisticB quoted are of rural 
areas, away from the river, the conditions of which approximate 
more to those of the country farther east. The annual average 
statistics of mortality, from all causes and from fever, place the 
different thanas in approximately the same relative order, hut 
Tollygunge and Basirh&t are rather more feverish, and Diamond 
Ilorhour considerahly less so, than the figure of total death-rates 
would show. Upon the basis of the district fever rate (18*3 per 
millo), we may, perhaps, class rates of 26 and over os unhealthy, 
and of 15 and under as the reverse. If so, the specially unheathy 
thanas in the 24-Parganas are Dum-Dum, Khardah, Barrochpore, 
NaihSti and Nawahganj, on the east hank of the Hooghly north 
of Calcutta, and Deganga and Habra, adjoining them further 
inland to tho oast. The healthy thanas are Bh&ngor, Mitla, 
Diamond Harbour and Budge-Budge, all, as might he expected, 
to the south towards tho sea. The conclusions to he drawn from 
tho census fluctuations are obscured by the shifting of the popula- 
tion, duo to tho opening of new industrial centres, etc. 

“ In tho matter of public opinion, we consider tho tendency is 
to class the district os more unhealthy than it is. This is intelli- 
gible ; grievances can be easily represented in Calcutta, and the 
standard of comparison is, perhaps, higher than in loss advanced 
districts. Apart from individual villages, the District Magistrate 
names tho thanas of B&r&set, Habra, Deganga, Dum-Dum, 
Barrockpore, Nawabganj, Ehordah and Noih&ti os S}K>cially un- 
healthy, and tho statistics bear out this view; but, in the case of 
Haroa, Folto, Jaynagar, MathurSpur and Magra Hat, which aro 
also mentioned, this is scarcely the case for the area of the whole 
thona, but tho reference is apparently to particular portions only. 

“ The only recent detailed local inquiry in this district was 
made in 1900, by Captain Bogers, when urban spleen rates of 55 
(Gobard&nga), 52 (Basirh&t), 56 ^South Borrackpore) and 68 
(North Dum-Dum) were taken, among others, all pointing to the 
prevalence of malaria. To sum up the local conditions : — 

(n) The district as a whole is not abnormally unhealthy, 
though some portions of it return high rates of 
mortality. 

(5) Similarly, it is not, as a whole, specially malarious. 

(«) The noticeably malarious thanas are those of Dum-Dum, 
Khardah, Barrockpore, NaihSti, Naw&bganj, Deganga 
and H&bra. 

(d) The least malarious areas ore the Bh&ngar, Mfttla, 
Diamond Harbour and Budge-Budge thanas.” 
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These oonclusionfi axe corroborated, to a large extent, bj 
Major A. B. Fry, i.m.s., Special Deputy Sanitary OommiBBioner, 
Malaria EeBearoh, Bengal, who, in hie First Report on Malaria in 
Bengal (1912), haB publiBhed a chart Bhowing the dietribution of 
malarial intensity, as evidenced by mortality returns, from which 
it appears that the thanas may be classed in five blocks according 
to the incidence of malaria. They are, in order of intensity, (1) 
Naihati and Dum-Dum, (2) Barrackpore and Khardah, (3) 
Baduria and Habra, ^4) Bftraset, Basirhat, Budge-Budge, Noapara, 
Tollygunge and Vishnupur, and (6) Debipur, Diamond Harbour, 
Magra, Jaynagar, Baruipur, Sonarpur, Bhangar, Deganga, Haxoa, 
Hasanab&d, Alipore and Behala. 

Both the birth-rate and the death-rate are low, compared with 
other Bengal districts, the average birth-rate for the ten years 
1893-1902 being 27 per mille, while the average death-rate was 
only 24 per mille. The ratios have since risen, but are still com- 
paratively low, the averages for the ten years ending in 1910 
being 32 and 27 per mille, respectively, ^e explanation is that 
there is a preponderance of males, and a deficiency of females of 
the child-bearing age, the natural consequence of which is a low 
birth-rate ; and a low death-rate is a corollary to a low birth-rate 
more especially as infantile mortality is responsible for a large 
proportion of the deaths. 

As in other districts, the majority of the deaths are ascribed to 
the general head of fever ; the average reported fever mortality 
since 1892 (when the present system of reporting and recording 
vital occurrences was introduced), is 17 per mille. Inquiries 
made by qualified medical ofiBcers elsewhere have shown that 
roughly one-third of the reported fever deaths are really due to 
malaria ; and this conclusion is confirmed, so far as the 24-Par- 
ganaa are concerned, by a series of observations made in the 
Dum-Dum thana during 1911-12 by Assistant Surgeon Babu 
Mithiles Chandra Ghosh. Ihe report of that oflBcer, who 
verified over 300 cases, is instructive, as showing the diseases 
which are most prevalent, and also the degree of accuracy attained 
in the classification of deaths by the agency responsible for the 
returns. Of 32 oases returned as cholera, all were due to that 
disease. Of 31 cases returned as dysentery, 26 were correct. Of 
219 cases returned as fever, 143, so far as I can make out, had no 
connection with malaria. Therefore, 34*7 per cent, of the 
deaths from fever are due to malaria. Many cases of dysentery, 
which terminate often with fever, were put down as fever. There 
were 29 cases which I have classed as enteric fever, as the history 
given showed that ail had continued fever with diarrhoea and 
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complete prostration. There w^^re 10 cases of very old people who 
do not seem to have had any particular illness, but died of old age 
and debility. Measles, septicaemia, tuberculosis, phthisis and 
pneumonia account for many deaths. Tetanus neonatorum is 
described by the villagers as the possession of a child by a she-devil, 
which causes the convulsions. It is due to lack of cleanliness on 
the part of the ignorant dkai^ who is a very low caste woman. 

The type of malaria present here is the chronic endemic form. 

Of the 76 deaths which I have classed as malarial, 62 were 
chronic cases of long duration. I have found eight cases of kdla 
az&r amongst^children. I diagnosed them on clinical grounds, 
and in no case made spleen puncture, but in each case I took 
several blood films on Major Donovan’s method, and in one case 
I found a parasite. Those cases seem to be sporadic, and no two 
oases were in the same family.’’ 

Cholera has a tendency to become epidemic twice a year, viz., epidbmio 
at the beginning of the hot weather, and at the end of the rains. i>is*a 8B8. 
This scourge, however, rarely assumes the proportions of virulent 
intensity which it does in some districts. The worst epidemic in 
recent years occurred in 1907, causing 14,500 deaths, or 7 per 
mille of the population. Small-pox occurs on a small scale every 
succeeding spring, but rarely assumes a seriously epidemic form : 
the highest mortality due to it of late years was returned in 
1909, when the total number of deaths was only 2,000. Epidemic 
fever, similar to that raging in Burdwan and Hooghly, broke out 
in the BarAset subdivision in 1862, and continued for some years 
committing great havoc, but no statistics are available showing 
the proportion of the population affected or the rate of mortality. 

The following account of the fevers found in the district was Typbs or 
contributed a few years ago by lieut.-Colonel Harold Brown, 

I.M s., when Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas : — 

“ The fevers of the district may be roughly divided into two 
classes, viz., the malarial and the non-malariaL 

“ Malarial Feter^. — These are caused by the presence in the 
blood of a minute amoeba, known as the plasmodium malaf iVr, 
and are introduced into the system by the agency of various 
species of malaria-carrying mosquitoes, the anophelidcB. Malarial 
fevers are divided into three classes, each having its own special 
form of parasite ; these are the benign tertian, the benign 
quartan, and the malignant infection. 

** the Benign Tertian.-^ThQ parasites in this form have a cycle 
of 48 hours, and hence cause a fever that recurs every second day 
(tertian ague). This is the mildest of all the forms of malarial 
iever, as well M the commonest, and oooors from July till March, 
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being oommonost in ihe cold months. It is readily amenable to 
treatment by quinine and, even if untreated, g^radually wears 
itself out, this form of fever seldom being direotly fatal, though, if 
neglected, it eventuates in enlargement of the spleen. There is 
often a double infeotion by this parasite, quotidian ague resulting. 

“ The other benign parasite is that which has a cycle of 72 
hours, causing quartan ague : this is a decidedly rare form of 
fever, though one meets with a certain number of cases every year. 
It is also intractable, unless carefully treated with quinine. As 
usually met with, the fever produces a chart in which there is a rise 
of temperature every third day, there being a fever-free interval of 
48 hours, but if there is a double or treble infection, the type will 
vary accordingly, so that even a quotidian ague con be produced . 

Malignant There are several varieties of this 

form, including a malignant quotidian, tertian and the so-called 
remittent, which is the result of repeated infection. These are 
the most important, and the most severe forms of malarial fever, 
producing the common type that was formerly known as 
‘ malarial remittent ’, as distinguished from ‘ intermittent ’ 
fever. In these coses, the temperature seldom falls to the normal 
point, but the chart is generally irregular. Untreated, they run 
a course of three weeks or more, when, if not fatal, they tend to 
develop an intermittent temi)crature and slowly decline, but are 
very apt to relapse. It is to this form that the great mortality 
from ‘ fevers ’ is due, and, even when taken in hand early, many 
cases are very rebellious to treatment. Many of ihe cases 
resemble * typhoid’ fever, but a careful examination of the blood 
will prevent the occurrence of a mistake, as the parasites will be 
found in the former, but not in the latter. Not many years ago 
the name ‘ typho-molarial ’ was applied to certain cases of long 
continued fever, with symptoms of depression like those seen in 
typhmd : some of them were true malaria, others true typhoid, 
and nowadays a hybrid form of the disease is not believed in. 
There are also a quotidian and a tertian type of malignant 
infection, which are far more serious than similar forms of fever, 
due to infeotion by the benign tertian parasite. 

“ The vast majority of cases of ‘ remittent ’ fever, due to the 
presence of the malarial parasites, can be cured by quinine. In 
some oases, however, when the infection is very acute, and ooma 
is present, owing to on accumulation of the parasites in the vessels 
of the brain, it is useless to administer the drug by the mouth, 
and it should be administered hypodermically, in doses of 10^15 
gruns, either under the skin, or deep into the muscles of the 
buttodc. A great many oases are still lost by thb practitioners 
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withholding quinine until an intermifleion or remiesion of the 
fover ooouxs. In the old days, it was taught that qTiinino was 
dangerous if given during the height of the fever, so the medical 
attendant waited for a decline of the temperature. Very often 
there was no decline, and the patient died £rom the bad expectant 
treatment, but nowadays we know that, the higher the tempera- 
ture, the larger is the dose of quinine that is necessary, and the 
drug is injected without a moment’s delay. In some forms, there 
is great irritability of the stomach, with sickness, so that it is im- 
possible to give quinine by the mouth ; here, again, the drug must 
be injected. Another form of remittent fever is that accom- 
panied by great coldness of the surface of the body, with collapse, 
though the thermometer indicates a temperature of 104°, or higher, 
in the mouth or rectum. These oases cause great anxiety, and are 
often fatal. In other cases, again, the attack of fever is associated 
with dysentery, but here quinine, and not the treatment of ordinary 
dysentery, is indicated. 

“ Non-malariai Fevers .- — Of the non-malarial fevers occurring 
in the district, the following are the most interesting. ‘ Cachectic 
fever, ’ formerly considered to be malarial and known as 
‘ malarial cachexia, ’ but now regarded as due to an infection 
by the Loishman-Donovan body. This has recently been 
shown by Major Rogers to be a stage in the development of 
a trypanosome. This fover is very common, and is accompanied 
by groat enlargement of the spleen, dropsy of the face, 
extremities and body, and profound anaemia. It is certainly not 
malarial, and is responsible for a great many deaths annually. 
The parasite is found chiefly in the spleen, whore it can 
obtained in large numbers, but, as a rule, none can be found in 
the peripheral blood. Of recent years, a fever has been prevalent in 
Calcutta and the suburbs, which has been called the * seven days ’ 
fever.’ It is not malarial, and at first was considered to be a n^d 
form of influenza. The opinion has been expressed that it is a 
mild form of dengue, but, in my opinion, this is not the case, as it 
is very feebly infectious, whereas dengue is one of the most 
infectious diseases known. The peculiarity of the fover is its 
regular course, lasting 6 to 7 days. 

“ Typhoid fever, which, at one time, was supposed not to be 
found in the natives of India, is really a very common disease in 
the suburbs of Calcutta, and is responsible for a considerable pro- 
portion of the mortality from fevers. It was formerly confused 
with malarial remittent, but, as the two can bo differentiatod with 
a little trouble, it is now evident that typhoid fever is mudh more 
pxevalent than moat people think. It Stacks young aduka and 
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ohildren ohieCy, is not controlled by quinioe^ and tends to run a 
course of three or four weeks or, if there are complications, longer. 
The diagnosiB is arrived at by the failure to 6nd malarial parasites 
in the blood, and by a positive reaction of the blood serum to a 
fresh culture of the bacillus typhorus^ a reaction known as 
* Vidal’s/ Typhoid fever is less common in the mofussil than in 
the suburbs of Calcutta, but cases are frequently met with all over 
the district 

“ Of late years cases of cerebro-spinal meningitis have been 
observed from time to time, and, in 1901, when investigating an 
epidemic in the Emigration Depots at Garden Eeach, I found 
that the disease was endemic in Calcutta and the suburbs, and 
was often mistaken for plague. It is one of the most fatal of 
fevers, the mortality varying, according to the type, from 30 to 
100 per cent, the average mortality being over 60 pe r cent. 
Occurring among the general population, it is generally 
sporadic, but where human beings are collected in large numbers, 
as in the Aliporo Central Jail and the Emigration Depots, it 
sometimes occurs in epidemic form, and I have known 40 cases 
in a single Emigration Depot in two months. The disoose is due 
to a specific bacillus, which can be obtained in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid in every case, and, as before mentioned, the mortality 
is very great.” 

Otheb Dysentery and diarrhoea account for a considerable number 

nisBAsis. deaths every year ; they are most prevalent in May, Juno 
and July, and are least in evidence during November, December 
and January. Tubercle of the lungs is very common : in fact, 
it is one of the commonest affections for which patients seek 
relief at the hospitals. The causes of its prevalence are, briefly, 
poverty and consequent inability to procure adequate and suitable 
food, iUthy and insanitary environments, insanitary occupations, 
neglect to appreciate the gravity of early symptoms, and, lastly, 
poor physique and diminished power of resistance to disease. 
Asthma is frequently seen, and is very rebellious to treatment. 
Glycosuria is common ; it is met with not only among middle- 
aged men of the educated classes, but also among young adults of 
the lower orders. Venereal diseases are rife. SypMlis, gonorrhcoa 
and soft chancre are seen daily and contribute a large proportion 
of the out-door patients at the hospitals and dispensaries. 
Elephantiasis is common, but large tumours due to this cause are 
not common nowadays, as the subjects seek relief by operation 
earlier than used to bo the case. Goitre and stone are compara- 
tively rare, and the number of operations for vesical calculus 
is insignificant. Bright’s disease is not uncommon. Valvular 
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affections of the heart are frequently 45 een. Malignant tumours 
are not uncommon. Hydrocele and nakra are of very frequent 
occurrence. Plague has been in evidence during the last decade, 
but outside the environs of Calcutta there have been only isolated 
oases, and there has not been an epidemic worthy of the name. 

Oases of cerebro-spinal meningitis, which, as already stated, is 
apt to break out at the emigration depots and in the suburbs of 
Calcutta, are sometimes mistaken for plague. 

The suburbs of Calcutta receive their supply of drinking watsb- 
water from the Calcutta water- works ; this is a good pure water, supply. 
which is distributed as far south as Garden Reach In the 
north of the suburban area Cossipur, Chitpur and Maniktala are 
supplied, and in the south and south-east Alipore, Ballygunge, 
Tollygunge, Beh&la and Barisa. Wherever there are mills, there 
is a plentiful supply of good filtered water, which is taken from 
the river, pumped up to reservoirs and distributed by means 
of pipes. In this way the people living near the mills, from 
Bamagore up to Naihati, receive a supply of drinking water equal 
to that obtained in Calcutta. Elsewhere they are dependent on 
the rivers and tanks, which are only too often polluted by surface 
drainage. Well water is unpopular, and is very little used. 

From Garia to Samukpota, along Tolly’s Nullah, the water is 
BO brackish as to be unfit for drinking, and the people are 
obliged to walk miles to obtain a supply for their households. 

In the Sundarbans also it is often impossible to obtain sweet 
potable water, but the people appear to become inured to brackish 
water and drink it without any injury to themselves. 

In the returns published by the Inspector-General of Civil jjQgpj. 
Hospitals in the annual report on charitable dispensaries in tabs 
Bengal, 38 charitable dispensaries and hospitals are shown os 
in existence in the 24-rargana8. In addition to these, there sahibs. 
are throe large hospitals, which are grouped with the Calcutta 
medical institutions in the returns, as they are situated in the 
Added Area of Calcutta, but which come within the administrative 
limits of the district, viz., the Campbell Hospital at Sealdah, 
the Presidency General Hospital and the Sambhu Nath Pandit 
Hospital at Bh&wanipur. The first two are purely Calcutta 
institutions and have no connection with the district of the 
24-Parganas, except that the accident of their site brings them 
within its area. The Sambhu Nath Pandit Hospital is on a 
difierent footing, for it is directly under the Civil Surgeon 
of the district, who is ex-officio Superintendent of the hospital, 
and it is practically the head-quarters hospital of the district 
It is, therefore, included in the scope of this chapter (whereas 
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the oilior two ore oxcludod), and is eniorod in the following talAe 
of hospitals and disponsarios : — 


Hospital or Dispeusary. 


No. of 
beds 
(1911) 

Daily aybbaoe 

OP FATIBVTS 
(1011). 

Badmia 


Indoor* 

Outdoor* 

126 

Barastit 

... 

io 

4 

46 

Barisa 


G 

4 

SI 

Barrackpore (Bboln Nath Uose’c:) 


20 

10 

06 

Ditto (Cautonuieut) ... 


10 

7 

57 

Baruiptir ... ... 


... 

... 

97 

Basirhat 


6 

1 

40 

Belpukur 


... 


28 

Bhatpara (Foniale) ... 



... 

86 

Btrati (North Dum-Dum) ... 

... 

... 

... 

24 

Budge- Budgo 


6 

3 

58 

Canning 'koa^n ... 


... 

... 

20 

Cfaetia (Prince Cihulaui Mubainiiiad’s) ... 


• » f 


41 

Cbitpur ... 




130 

Oossipur (North Suburimii Ilospitul) 


io 

31 

78 

Diamond Harbour 

... 

18 

C 

61 

Dum-Dum (Cantonment) .•« 


8 

1 

16 

Do, (Sooth) 


ss« 

... 

24 

Garden Reach ... 



... 

53 

Garnlia ... 




81 

Habra ... ... •• 



... 

15 

Haliaahar ... ... „« 




22 

Harinavi ... ... .m 

, , . 



47 

Haroa ... . . ••• 

... 



51 

Jaynagar (Allen’s) 



... 

21 

Kakdip ... ... ••• 




21 

Khardaha (South Barrack pore) 

... 



21 

Kidderpore (Municipal) 




63 

Kolsur 




45 

Magra Hat 




48 

Maniktala (NarknldSnga) ... 




67 

Manirampnr (North Barrack ^xirc) 




10 

NailuLti ... ... 




33 

Palta (North Barrack pore) 




ID 

Bussa (Prince QhulStn Muhammad’s) ... 


22 

9 

55 

Sambhu Nath Pandit Hospital 


68 

65 

213 

Taki (Tara Saokar Chaudhuri’s) 
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Tentulia (Bil Balli) 

.. • 



66 

Ultadanga 

*•< 

... 

.*• 

18 

V’sbnupur (Stevenson* Moore’s) 

... 

... 


23 


Throe of tho disponsarios ontorcd in this table are not under 
tho Civil Surgeon, viz., tho Kiddorjwro Municipal Disponsary, 
which is under tho Calcutta Corporation and its lloolth Officer, 
and tho Cantonment Disponsarios at Darrockporo and Dum-Dum, 
which aro under officers of tho Boyal Army Medical Corps, 
who act as Civil Modicol Officers of those stations. There are 
also some dispensaries which are not strictly speaking charitable 
dispensaries, viz., tho . Alipore Police Case Hospital, the lioyal 
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Indian Marine Dockyard Dispensary at Eiddeipore and ike 
Dofitern Bengal State Hailway dispensaries at Sealdsh, K&nohT&- 
para and Chitpar, which treat only policemen and dockyard and 
railway employes, respectively. 

The following account of individual hospitals and dispensaries 
is furnished from notes, prepared for a medical history of the 
district, which were supplied hy from the Civil Surgeon’s 
office : — 

The Sambhu Ndth Pandit IIotpital,—T!ho fore-runner of the 
Sambhu Nath Pandit Hospital was the Bhaw&nipur Dispensary, 
which was opened in 1840. It was entirely maintained hy 
Government up to 1871, when it received a grant of lls. 21,445 
from tho Sambhu N&th Memorial fund, on condition that tho 
dispensary should be named after Sambhu N&th Pandit. Of this 
sum, Bs. 15,645 was rpent on the at^quisition of a site on the east 
and near tho north end of Hussa Hoad and on building ; tho 
balance (Rs. 5,800) was invested in Government securities. This 
dispensary treated out-patients only, and was finally closed in 
1896, on the opening of the now hospital. 

In 1890-91 a special committee of tho Calcutta Corporation 
rocommondod tho building of a new hospital in Hussa Road, for the 
benefit of the southern suburbs, and this proposal was supported 
by tho Suburban Improvement Committee. At that time 
however, Government was not prepared to help, and the project fell 
tlirough. It was revived by a oommittee which was appointed, 
by tho Bengal Government in 1893 to consider tho medical needs 
of Calcutta. One of the recommendations it made was thnf. a 
hospital should bo established in BhawSnipur, with 50 beds for 
ordinary in-patients, six bods for infectious cases and five for 
cholera cases. This proposal was taken up by tho Ctdcutta 

Corporation, which in 1894 passed the following resolution: 

“ That tho Commissioners were prepared to give a site in Elgin 
Road, south of the water-works, for the new hospital; that 
they would merge the Sambhu Nath Pandit Dispensary in tho 
now hospital, provided that the outdoor dispensary continued to 
boar that name ; that they would hand over to Government the 
voluo of that dispensary, after sale, and the endowment of 
Bs. 5,800; that they would make an annual contribution of 
Rs. 5,000 to the now hospital ; and that tho property should be 
vested in a Board of Governors.” The new hospital was accord- 
ingly built on the north side of Elgin Rood, Bhawanipur. 
Tho site given by tho Corporation was valued at Rs. 64,360 
and the cost of building the hospital (including some additions, a 
p(«tioo« a poet mortem house, etc., made during the two years 
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Bubaeqaeiit to its opening) came to Bs. 1,41,963, which was paid 
by Government. Accordingly, a great deal more than half the 
cost of its erection, as well as more than half the cost of its 
maintenance, was home by Government. 

In 1898 the Corporation handed over to Government, for the 
extension of the hospital, a block of land situated on the north- 
east of the hospital grounds, on condition that the whole institu- 
tion should be named the Sambhu N&th Pandit Hospital This 
block was utilized for the erection of an out-patient department, 
the qtiarters of the Civil Hospital Assistant, a contagious ward 
and a cholera ward. 

The Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas is ex-officio Superintend- 
ent of the hospital, and its afitairs are regulated by a Board of 
Governors, of which the Commissioner of the Presidency Division 
is President. There are five other members of the Board, of 
whom three are appointed by Government and two by the 
Calcutta Corporation. Its income in 191 1 was Bs. 63,856, includ- 
ing a cash balance of Rs. 26,085. It received Rs. 26,591 from 
Government and Rs. 9,398 from the Calcutta Corporation, while 
Rs. 1,136 were realized from interest on investments. Private 
subscriptions amounted to only Rs. 551. 

AHpot e Police Caae Hotpital — Situated at Alipore between 
the Central J ail and the Magistrate’s cutcherries. It was opened 
in 1852, and for 30 years was the Sadar dispensary of the district. 
It was made a police-case hospital in 1883, and is maintained 
entirely by Government. It treats both in-patients and out- 
patients, but chiefly the former. It is under the immediate 
charge of the Assistant to the Civil Surgeon of the 24-PargaDaa 
(an appointment sanctioned in 1885) ; the Civil Surgeon is 
expected to “ generally supervise ” his work, and usually visits 
the hospital about once a week. 

Bdduria . — Opened in 1883. A kutcha building on a pucca 
plinth, with a deep thatched roof. It is maintained by the 
B&duria Municipality with a contribution of Rs. 10 a mouth 
from the District Board ; there are no private subscriptions. 
It treats out-patients only. 

Bdrdset. — Opened in 1854. It consists of two pvcca buildings, 
one for in-patients and the other for out-patients, with a stthiII 
contagious diseases ward and a cottage ward ; there are 1 0 beds. 
It is maintained by the Bfir&set Municipality, with a subvention 
of Rs. 10 a month from the District Board. It has an invested 
capital of Rs. 1,000, which in 1911 yielded Rs. 52. The dispen- 
sary is near the jail and three-quarters of a mile from the station 
(Eastern Bengal State Railway). Goyemment keeps an Assistant 
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Surgeon at BarSsot, who is in medical charge of the subdivision, 
and receives Ks. 20 a month for the dispensary. 

Opened in 1872. It is maintained by the South 
Suburban Municipality and receives a grant of I?b. 300 a year 
from the District Board ; there are no private subscriptions. 
The building, which was damaged in the earthquake of 1897, 
is piicen^ and has an upper storey which forms the quarters of 
the medical officer in charge ; there are six bods for in-patients. 
It is situated on the west side of the Diamond Harbour lioad 
just after the sixth milestone (from Government House) at the 
north end of Baduiia village. 

Barrackpori — Bhola JSdth Bose^s Disjycm.trt/. — This dispensary 
owes its existence to the liberality of the late Dr. Bhola Nath 
Bose, for many years Civil Medical Officer of Faridpur, who died 
in 1883, leaving liis luoperty in trust to Government after the 
doatli of his widow. On her death, in 1888, the whole property 
came under the Trust. It consists of Bs. 1,53,700, of which 
lls. 1,19,700 are invested in Government securities, Es. 3,000 
in Bank of Bengal sliares and Es 1,000 in Municipal debentures. 
A <*ertain sum is paid to relatives of the testator, a grant is 
made for the bupport of (lie Mandalai Dispensary in the district 
of llooglily, and the balance falls to the share of the Bhola Nath 
Dispensary. The amount derived from this source in 1911 was 
Es. 2,080 ; l\s. 000 were conlributod by the District Board, and 
Es. 300 by the municipality, while Government made a grant 
of Us. 1,571, and Es. 3,108 were obtained from other sources. 

Tlie ilispensary was ox>eued iu 1895, and, under orders issued 
by Government next year, was jdaced under the management 
of a ooinmittoo eunix)osod of the Chairman of the District Board 
(iis Ih'esidoni), the Cantonment Magistrate, the Civil Surgeon of 
Barrachxiore, and the Chairmen of North and South Barrackx>oro 
Muuioipalities : the Chuirman of the Titagarh Municijiality 
was Buhsequontly appointed a member of the committee. The 
Chuirman of the District Board is ex-officio administrator of the 
fund, and the District Board j)raotically manages the disi)onsary. 
The medical officer in immodiato control is a Civil Assistant 
Surgeon. Tlio buildings were erected by Government in 1894-95, 
at an estimated cost of Es. 24,358, and were taken over by the 
District Engineer in 1895. They include (1) the main building, 
with tliroo words and 20 beds for in-patients, with an office, 
operation room and dispensary, (2) four small family quarters 
for patients, with separate cook-housoa and latrines ; and (3) a 
cholera ward, a jmuper wtvrd, a mortuary and quarters for the 
medical offioeFs compounder and servants. The disi)6nsary 

H 
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Btanda on the east aide of the Grand Trunk Bead and la about 
one mile from the Barrackpore station. 

The Barrackpore Cantonment Dispensary — Waa originally 
opened in 1874, but was closed in 1880 on the cantonment 
subsidy being withdrawn. The present dispensary was opened in 
1884 ; it is maintained chiefly by the cantonment funds. It is 
located in a detached building belonging to the Station Hospital, 
less than a mile from the railway station. This dispensary is 
not under the Civil Surgeon of the 24-rarganas, but sends in 
its returns through him to the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals. It is directly under the Civil Medical OflBcer of 
Barrackpore, one of the officers of the Iloyal Army Medical 
Corps, who receives an allowance for performing the civil 
medical duties of the station. 

Jfdruipur . — Opened in 1883. It is supported by the Bfiruipur 
Municipality, with a grant of Es. 10 per month from the Distrit^t 
Board and a few subscriptions. It is located in a p?«C(t 
building erected in 1900-01, and treats out-patients only. It is 
situated on the BSruipur- Jaynagar Road, about one mile from 
the Baruipur station of the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
(Diamond Harbour branch), about 16 miles by road (pucca) 
from Alipore and about flve miles from the Harinavi dispensary 
at Rftjpur. 

Baslrhdt . — Opened in 1867. It is maintained by the Basirh^lt 
Municipality, with a subvention of Rs, 10 per month from the 
District Board. It treats both in and out-patient vS, and contains 
six beds. The out-patient department is pucca^ with quarters for 
the medical oflBcer behind. The in-patient department pucca 
walls and floor and a thatched roof. Government keeps a Civil 
Hospital Assistant at Basirhat, who is in medical charge of the 
subdivision, and receives an allowance of Rs. 10 a month from 
the dispensary funds. 

Budge^Budge, — Opened in 1898. It is maintained by the 
municipality, and receives an annual grant from the Port Com- 
missioners and subscriptions from some European firms. 

Canning , — Opened in 1876. It is under the District Board, 
which took it over in 1899. In addition to the sums allotted 
for its support by the District Board, it receives annual grants 
from the Kh^ MahH Fund, the Port Canning Company and 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway. The dispensary has no 
building of its own, but is accommodated in a room of the 
inspection bungalow — a pucca building on a high plinth. It 
is about a quarter of a mile from the railway station, and 100 
yards from the landing stage on the Matla river. Canning ia a 
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email villago, and patients are mostly drawn from outlying 
villages in the Sundarbans. The attendance must, therefore, 
always bo small, unlees Canning develops into a port and centre 
of trade. The dispensary, however, is the only one in the district 
within the Sundarbans line, and, even with its small attend- 
ance, distinctly meets a want. Out-patients only are treated. 

Ohetla (Prince Qhuldm MuhammacTs). — Opened in 1892. It 
is managed by the same committee as Prince Ghulam Muham- 
mad’s dispensary at Russa. This committee consistB of the 
Collector as Chairman, the Treasury OflGlcer as Secretary, the 
District Judge, the District Engineer, and the Civil Surgeon, 
ex-officioy a representative of the donor’s family and two members 
appointed by the Calcutta Corporation. The dispensary was 
started with the balance of the intei’est of the Prince Ghulam 
Muhammad Fund available after paying for the upkeep of the 
liussa dispensary, and is now mainly supported by a grant 
made by the Calcutta Corporation. Out-patients only are treated. 
The building is a hired house with a small upper storey, which 
serves os the Medical Officer’s quarters. Chetla is on the west 
of ToUy’s Nullah, nearly a quarter of a mile from the bank, 
nearly opposite to KAlighSt and about mile from Alipore by 
a pucea road. 

Chitpur. — Opened in 1893, and entirely maintained by the 
Cossipur-Chitpur Municipality. It treats out-patients only; there 
ore no private subscribers. The building is an annexe to the 
Municipal office, which is situated on the west side of the Grand 
Trunk Road to Barrackpore, about half a mile north of the 
boundary of Calcutta City, and about six miles from Alipore. 

Cossipur North Suburban no%pital. — Opened in 1866, It is 
managed by a committee, and is maintained partly by interest 
on investments, partly by contributions from various public bodies 
and partly by private subscriptions. It treats both in-patients and 
out-patients. The invested capital amounts to Rs. 33,500, of 
which Rs. 9,500 is a special endowment for the maintenance of a 
female ward, given by Babu Binod L&l Ghose ; the interest in 
1911 was Rs. 2,160. The building is a two-storeyed one, contain- 
ing four large wards, with ten beds in each. There are also male 
and female consulting rooms, a compounding room, an operation 
room and a store room. The medical officer has quarters in 
a two storeyed house, behind (east of) the hospital. The 
hospital is situated on the east side of the Cossipur Road, about 
one and-a-half miles north of Calcutta and about seven miles by 
road from Alipore, The medical officer is a Government 
Assistant Surgeon. 

H 2 
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Diamond Harbour . — Opened in 1873, and made over to the 
District Board in 1892, by which body it is still maintained. It 
receives a grant of Es. 300 a year from the Khas Mahal Fund and 
of Es. 180 from the Port Dues Fund. It treats both in-patients 
and out-patients and contains 18 beds. The building is pucca, 
with four rooms, one for female and two for male in-patients, 
the fourth being used as a consulting and compounding room. 
There is a bath-room with the usual furniture, so that one room 
can, if necessary, be used for the accommodai ion of Europeans. 
Occasionally sick Europeans are landed from ships lying at 
Diamond Ilarbour, but as a rule such cases would bo transferred 
to a Calcutta hospital. The medical oflS'jer in cliargo is an 
Assistant Surgeon, who is in medical charge of the subdivision, 
and draws an allowance of Es. 20 per month for the charge of 
the dispensary. 

Dum-Dum Cantonment Hospital . — Opened in 1889 as a mili- 
tary hosj)ital kno\vn as the Followers’ Uospittil. From 1889 to 
1896 the Eastern Bengal State Eailway contributed Es. 25 a 
month to its support, but this grant was witlidrawn at the end of 
1896, after which the hospital, having no income or moans of 
sui^port, did practically no w'ork until 1898, wlien the District 
Board came to the rescue with a grant of Es. 10 (since increased 
to hs. 20) a month. The disiiensary is under the Civil Mi‘dieal 
Officer of Dum-Dum, an officer of the Eoyal AiTny Medical 
Corps, who receives an allowance for performing the civil medical 
duties of the station. 

(Jara/ta.— Opened by the North Barrackporo Municipality in 
1889, and placed under the supervision of Government in 1891. 
In 1896 the Garulia Municipality was formed from a portion of 
North Barrackporo, and took over the dispensary, which it 
entirely maintains. It treats iu-j>atients and out-patients, and 
contains three beds. There are no private subscriptions. 

A largo proportion of the inhabitants of Garulia are woikers 
in the two largo factories there, the Shamnagar Jute Mill and 
the Dunbar Cotton Mill. Each of those factories keeps up a dispen- 
sary, under a competent officer, for the treatment of its hands. 

Hdlishahar . — Opened in 1887. Its full title is the “Bayloy 
Jubilee Charitable Dispensary, Il&lishahar. ’’ It is entirely 
maintained by the Municipality, and treats out-patients only. 
There are no EubscriberS. It is accommodated in a good puced 
building, built by Lieutenant-Colonel K. B. Gupta of the Indian 
Medical Service (whose home was at H&lishohar), who presented it 
to the NaihAti Municipality, on condition that it would maintain 
it* There is one large reom used as a compounding and consulting 
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room, witli two smaller ones used as a female waiting room and as 
a store room for medicines and instruments. It is almost on the 
bank of the Hooghly and is about two miles (by an indifferent 
road) from Ilahshahar station, on the main line of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway (26 miles from Sealdah) but can more con- 
veniently be reached by road from the much larger station of 
Naihati, four miles off, by a good pvcca road. 

Harindvi {Rd]puf) , — Opened in March 1877. It is maintained 
by the Rajxmr municipality, with a subvention of Rs. 10 per 
month from the District Board. It treats out-patients only. 
The dispensary is hold in the Municipal office and is situated about 
1 2 miles from Calcutta by a good pucca road. Going on along 
this rood, Baniipur railway station is reached after four more 
miles, and Baniipur Dispensary after another mile. The Ilari- 
navi Dispensary is also about three miles, by a good pucca road, 
from Soiiarpur station on the Diamond Harbour branch of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, ton miles from Sealdah. 

Jaynagar. — Oi>ened in 1899 under the title of the Allen 
Charitable Dispensary, being so named after the late Sir Charles 
Allen, who was then District Magistrate of the 24-Parganaa. 
It is maintained by the Jaynagar Municipality, and receives 
grants from the Government Khas Mahal Fund and the Dis- 
trict l^oard. There are no private subscribers. It treats out- 
patients only. The dispensary is accommodated in a 
buihling belonging to the Jaynagar Municipality, which also 
accommodates the i^ost-offico and the municipal oflSce. At first, 
the disi)onsary was lield in a small enclosed verandah, but in 
1 899 a fair-sized room was allotted to it. 

Jaynagar is the most inaccessible dispensary in the district. 
The usual way of reaching it is to go by rail from Sealdah 
to Magra Hat station on tlie Diamond Harbour branch of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and thence along the 
Ganga Nullah to Jaynagar. Even at the height of the rains 
this nullah, thougli an old bed of the Ganges, will not float any 
boat of larger size than a donga^ or dug-out, made from the 
trunk of a tree ; and from February to April it has not enough 
water to carry even such humble craft. The distance is seven 
miles, and a dug-out, with two men poling, takes from 2 to 2| 
hours to cover the distance. Jaynagar is about 17 miles by 
pucca road, from B&ruipur station, but this road is only passable 
for wheeled traffic in the cold and hot weather. There is no direct 
road from M agra Hat, but only tracks across the fields and a round- 
about road, which, after 6 miles, strikes into the Baruipur- J ay- 
nogor Rood, at Dokahin Baraaet, four miles from Jaynagar. 
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Kdmdrhdti . — This hospital, which is known os Sagar Duties 
Hospital, was opened in 189f). It treats both in-patients and 
out-patients. It is maintained by endowments left by Dabu 
8agar Dutt, who left by will the following: — (1) a garden with 
an area of 110 bigha% ; (2) one lakh for building ; and (3) property 
producing about Hs« 25,000 a year for the maintenance of a 
hospital and school, the former having the prior claim. The 
buildings (which are all excellent piicca buildings) are as follows': — 
(1) An out-patient department for males, with a private examina- 
tion room, rooms for medicines and compounder’s quarters, close 
by the gate leading into the grounds from the Grand Trunk Road 
to Barrackpore. (2) A male hospital, in the centre of the 
grounds, which contains two large wards, medical and surgical, 
with 12 beds each, 6 smaller wards, with two to four bods 
each, an operation room, office, compounder’s duty room and store- 
room. (3) A female hospital, towards the north-west of the 
grounds, having one ward with six bods, two smaller wards with 
two beds each and quarters for the female hospital assistant on an 
upper storey. (4) A female out-patient department, close to the 
female hospital. These two are approached by a separate entrance 
from a road on the north of the grounds. (5) Assistant Surgeon’s 
quarters, po^t-moriMn room, servants’ quarters, etc., not far from 
the male hospital. A school building was put up in 1898 in the 
extreme north-west comer of the grounds, with a separate entrance. 
The grounds lie on the west of the Grand Trunk Road to Barrack- 
pore, 8J miles from Government House. They are about 1 J miles 
(by a pucca road) from Belgharia station, on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway main line, which is seven miles from Sealdah. 
The hospital is centrally situated for a large population in 
Kam§rh&ti, Bamagore, North Dum-Dum and South Barrackpore. 
The medical officer is a Government Assistant Surgeon. 

Kdnchrdpdra . — This dispensary is maintained by the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, and the Civil Surgeon of the 24-Pargana8 
has nothing to do with it. It treats only out-patients, who are 
railway employes. 

Khardah (South Barrackpore ). — A dispensary was opened as 
AgarparA (in South Barrackpore) in 1873, and was removed to 
Khardah, about two miles further north, in 1889. It is main- 
tained by the South Barrackpore Municipality, and treats out- 
patients only. It is accommodated in a pucca house, with three 
rooms and a verandah, located in a garden which belonged to the 
late MAhArAja Nil Krishna Deb BahAdur. The house is not the 
property of the dispensary or municipality ; they arc only allowed 
the use of it by the estate. There is an upper storeyi which is 
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let (hy the estate) for use as a dwelling house. The building 
is on the east side of the Grand Trunk Bead to Barrackpore, 
about 12 miles from Government House. It is about one- 
third of a mile from Khardah station, on the Eastern Bengal 
State Bailway main line, 1 1 miles from Sealdah. 

The Khardah Jute Mill keeps up a dispensary, about a 
mile from the municipal dispensary. The Titfigarh Jute Mill, 
TitftgSrh Paper Mills and Standard Jute Mill, all situated in 
Titftgarh Municipality, which is close to South Barrackpore, 
also maintain dispensaries for the use of their own hands. The 
Bhola Nath Bose Dispensary at Barrackpore is situated within 
ilio limits of the South Barrackpore Municipality. 

Kidderpore Dockyard {Royal Indian Marine Dispensary). — Opened 
in 1878, and entirely maintained by the Boyal Indian Marine 
Department. It treats out-patients only, and only employes of 
the dockyard ; hence, the patients are all male adults. It occupies 
the upper storey of a small two-storeyed building, on the left of the 
gate of the Boyal Indian Marine Dockyard, about 500 yards from 
Hastings Bridge over Tolly’s Nullah. 

Kidderpore Municipal Dispensary. — Opened in 1891. It is 
euiirely maintained by the Corporation of Calcutta, and is under 
the supervision of the Health Officer and ABsistant Health Officer 
of the city, not under the Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas. 
It treats out-patients only. Until 1899 this dispensary was held 
ill a small building, up a court of Garden Beach Circular Bead, 
on the west side, about half a mile from the Kidderpore Bridge 
over Tolly’s Nullah. In 1899 it was transferred to a large 
two-storeyed house on the opposite side of the road. 

Mdniktala {Narkaldanga). — Opened in 1895, and brought under 
Government supervision in 1898. It is entirely maintained by 
the M&niktala Municipality ; there are no subscribers. It treats 
out-patients only. The dispensary was held in the municipal 
office, a hired building, in Baghmari Bead, MAniktala, up to 
August 1 889, when the municipal offices were moved into a build- 
ing, newly constructed for the purpose, on the north side of 
NarkaldSnga main road, about one-and-a-half miles from Sealdah. 
The dispensary occupies the east side of the ground floor of the 
building, and has separate rooms for use as a consulting room, 
compounding room, female waiting room and private examination 
room. In September 1899 the M&niktala Municipality opened 
a branch dispensary at Ultad^nga (in the north of the town), the 
arrangement being that it should be opened in the afternoon only 
and be worked by the staff of the MSniktala dispeneary, which 
was to be closed in the afternoon. 
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JVaiA^fi.— Opened in 1874. It is entirely maintained hy the 
NaihAti Municipality. There are no private BubsoriborB. It 
treats out-patients only. It is accommodated in a pucra building, 
with thatched roof, containing two rooms. A female waiting 
room is provided by a second hutcha building, a few yards to the 
east. These buildings stand in the municipal office compound 
about i mile north of Noih&ti railway station, on the west of the 
road to KanchrApAra. 

North Durn^Dum (Birdti). — Opened in 1883 at Nimta, 
about 1^ miles from Belgharia, but transferred about 10 years 
ago to Birati, whore a now building was constructed for the 
purpose. 

Mtissa {Prince Ohuldm Muhammad ^). — Opened in 1875; 
treats both in patients and out patients, and lias 22 bods. It is 
entirely supported by an endowTnont (^rrinco Qhulam Muliammad's 
fund), in the hands of the Collector of the 24-PargaTias. 
The original gift amounted to Bs. 1,50,000, out of which 
Ks. 25,000 was paid for the house and grounds. With the 
investment of some accumulated interest, the fund now amounis 
to Es. 1,37,500, yielding Es. 5,480 a year. Whaiover balance 
is over, after paying for the maintenance of tlie Itussa Disi^ou* 
Bary, goes to the Chetla Dispensary. It is managed by a com- 
mittee, consisting of the Judge, Magistrate, Civil Surgeon, 
District Engineer nnd Treasury Officor of the 24-l^irganas, 
ex-officio^ a representative of the original donor’s family and two 
members of the Calcutta Corporation, appointed on account of 
their grant to the Chetla dispensary, wliicli is managed by the 
same committee. The dispensary occupies a two-storeyed pncca 
building, with large grounds, at Tollygunge, on the east of 
the Eussa Road, about three miles south of the Calcutta 
Cathedral. 

6ealdah Raiitcay DUpmsary . — A private disjionsary existed 
here when the railway was first constructed, in 1850. The 
railway then belonged to a company ; and when Government 
took over the line in 1884, it continued to maintain the dispen- 
Bary, which treats out-patients and railway employes only It 
is under the Medical Officer of the Eastern Bengal State Eailway, 
and the Civil Surgeon of the 24-ParganaB has nothing to do 
with it. 

South Dum-Dum Dhpeneary qa opened in 1885, but 
its existence was not formally sanctioned by Government until 
1898. It is entirely maintained by the South Dum-Dum Muni- 
cipality and treats out-patients only. It occupies two rooms in the 
municipal office, a pucca hired building, in Nagar Bazar, South 
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Dum-Dum, on the west side of the Jessore Road (a goodi pucca 
road), about four miles from Sealdah. It is about a mile from 
Dum-Dum Junction, the first station on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway main line, four miles from Sealdah. 

T&ki {Tara iSankar Ghaudhuri^s ). — Opened in 1865, according 
to the Surgeon-General’s annual report for that year. An 
inscription on the gate states that it was opeuod in 1867 ; 
probably the present building was first occupied in that year. It 
is accommodated in a one-storeyed house, with two rooms that are 
used for the dispensar^^, and two for the medical officer’s quarters, 
a verandah and female waiting room. The dispensary was 
founded by a zainindar of Taki, Tara Sankar Chaudhuri, who gave 
the building and a subscription of Rs. per month towards its 
upkeep. After his death the management of the dispensary was 
in the hands of a committee, and his widow let her subscription, 
on which it relied chiefly for its maintenance, fall into arrears. 
The atJairs of the dispensary wont from bad to worse, the build- 
ings fell into disrepair, the pay of the staff was months in arrear, 
and there w'as hardly any medicine in the dispensaiy. Such was 
the condition of affairs in 1898, w^hon the District Board stepped 
in, an<i, with the cons^^nt of the founder’s widow, took over 
the dispensary to save it from collapse. It has an invested capital 
of Rs. 500, yielding interest of Rs. 23, and the balance of its 
cost is met by the Municipality and District Board, and by 
private subscriptions amounting to Rs. 500. 

Other dispeHsan'es.— The dispensaries at Belpukur, Garden 
Reach, Magra Hat, and Tentulia were established during the 
quinquennium ending in 1904-05, and those at Bhatpara, Habra 
and Kakdip in the quinquennium ending in 1909-10* The dis- 
pensary at Bhatpara is for women only, and is in charge of a 
lady doctor. Those at Tentulia and Belpukur receive grants 
of Rs. 845 and Rs. 375 a year, resx>ectively, from the Govern- 
ment Khas Mahal Fund. Another recent addition is the Vishnu- 
pur Dispensary, which is called the Stevenson-Moore Cliaritable 
Dispensary after Mr. C. J. Stevenson-Mooro, c.v.o., formerly 
District Magistrate of the 24-Parganas. 

The following short notes give some account of dispensaries 
which have at one time or another been under Government 
supervision, but which, owing to transfer or closure, are so no 
longer. 

Agarpdra. — 8onio eight miles north of Calcutta, in what is 
now the South Barrackpore Municipality, It was a branch dis- 
pensary which treated out-patients only and was removed in 1889 
to Ehardahi where the dispensary still exists* 
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Balidghdta. — In the Bali&gh&ta Bead, in M&niktala, about 
a mile east of Sealdah, was opened, without sanction, by 
the M&niktala Municipality, in 1885. When the M&niktala 
Dispensary was brought under Government supervision in 1898, 
that at Bali&gh&ta was closed. 

Bhawdnipur. — See the account of Sambhu N&th Pandit 
Hospital. It treated out-patients only, and was closed when 
Government aid was withdrawn in 1882. 

JDeganga. — At the head-quarters of the Deganga thana, about 
1 2 miles ^m B&rfiset, on the road to Basirhat. It treated out- 
patients only. It was closed in 1869 ; the report on charitable 
dispensaries for that year says that the purpose for which it was 
opened had been fulfilled. 

Dhdnkuria {Shdma 6’«wrfar»’«) — Was opened in 1888, and 
placed under Government supervision in 1892 It was maintained 
by Musamat Shama Sundari Dasi, mother of Babu Upendra 
Nath Sahu, banker and zamindar of Dhankuria. This lady died 
in 1899, after which her son carried on the dispensary. Dhan- 
kiiria is situated to the south-west, and just outside the limits, of 
the Baduria Municipality. 

Garden Reach {Arrotoon Apcar*g ). — Established in 1871 by 
Mr. Thomas Apear, a wealthy merchant of Calcutta. It treated 
out-patients only, and was closed in 1880, when Government aid 
was withdrawn. The building, with inscription, may still be seen 
in the compound of No. 21, Garden Beach Boad, now the Trinidad 
and Fiji Emigration Depot. 

Qobat danga. — Ax the town of that name, a station on tho 
Eastern Bengal State Bailway, in the north-east of tho district, 
30 miles from Sealdah. It was founded in December 1860 by 
the Mukharji family, zamind&rs of Gobard&nga, and was with- 
drawn from Government supervision in 1889. 

Kulpi. — A village on tho Hooghly, situated eight miles south 
of Diamond Harbour. An unqualified Indian doctor settled at 
Xulpi about 1880 and opened a druggist’s shop. Ihere was 
then a large estate at Kulpi, known as tho Bhawfinipur Ward’s 
Estate, under the Court of Wards. This estate paid the doctor 
Bs. 5 per month to treat raiyats of the estate free of charge 
and give them medicines at half price. When Government 
issued orders, in 1894, that dispensaries wholly maintained 
by estates under the Court of Wards should be placed under 
supervision, this so-called dispensary was placed on tho Govern- 
ment list, and its statistics (about one patient per day) wore 
published among those of charitable dispensaries. It was 
inspected for the first time in 1898 by the Civil Surgeon, who 
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reported that ao charitable dispensary existed at Kulpi, and 
recommended that it should bo struck off the list. This was done 
in 1899, when tho Bhowanipur ward came of age, and the 
management of his estate was made over to him by the Court of 
Wards. 

Rajdihdt . — In Bh&ngor thana. It treated out-patients only 
and was closed in 1869 for want of funds. 

Vishnupur . — At the head-quarters of the Vishnupur thana, on 
the Diamond Harbour Hoad, 18 miles south of Government House. 

It was opened in 1869. The report on charitable dispensaries for 
that years says it “ took the place of R&j3rhat.” 

There wore 63 licensed vaccinators in 1911-12, when 62,522 VA^rI^A. 
primary vaccinations were performed, of which 61,982 or 99 per 
cent, were successful. Tho average annual number of persons 
successfully vaccinated in the previous five years was 61,531 or 
32 '6 per millo of the population. There is very little opposition 
to vaccination, but there are difiSoulties in inspecting the work 
of the vaccinators owing to tho distance and inaccessibility of 
some of tho places in the interior. 

The Civil Surgeon is ex~officto Medical Inspector of emigrants Miscri- 
to tho Colonies, and a Sub-Assistant Surgeon is Assistant Super- 
iutendent of Emigration (inland) at Naih&ti. A special officer 
is certifying surgeon for factories in the Barraclspore subdivision, 
with the exception of Dum-Dum thana, where the duties of 
that officer are performed by tho Station Staff Surgeon. Tho 
Civil Surgeon of the 24-Parganas is certifying Surgeon for the 
rest of the district, e.g., for tho Budge-Budge jute mills, tho 
itmpresB of India cotton mill, the bulk-oil depot at Budge- 
Budge, the Lower and Upper Hooghly jute mills, the Garden 
Beach cotton mills, the Clive jute mills and the oil factories 
of Messrs. Graham & Co., and Messrs Shaw, Wallace & Co at 
Budge-Budge. The Civil Surgeon is further ex-officio Consulting 
Physician to the Alipore Central Jail, and also for the purposes 
of Government life insurance business carried on by the postal 
department. 
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CONDI- 

TIONS. 


Tiik arable land in the 24-rargana8 may be divided into three 
main classes, viz., (1) tlie comparatively high land along the 
banks of the rivers, (2) tlie low-lying depressions that stretch 
away below the river banks and (3) the lands adjoining the 
Snndarbans, which have been reclaimed in recent times. In the 
riparian tracts first mentioned the land is fairly well raised, and 
the drainage passes away easily to the basins below. It has been 
elevated by the deposit of silt from the rivers in past generations, 
and lias attained a height which ensures it against inundations, 
but at the same time prevents it from receiving the fertilizing 
layer that the floods formerly left behind them. The low lands 
that constitute the greater portion of the cultivated area are 
mainly under rice and jute. Largo areas are oocupiod by 
which may bo either largo fresh- water lakes or waterlogged 
swamps. Some arc natural drainage basins that never dry up, 
and cannot be drained owing to their level. Others are connected 
with the rivers by etlicient water channels, which servo two useful 
purposes ; they bring down rich river silt, and they drain away 
the 8urj3lus water from the bil. In many cases, however, the creeks 
or khdl8 have been silted up and have ceased to perform those 
functions. The cultivators are, therefore, forced to wait till tlie 
bii lands dry up, and, if there is a year of heavy rainfall, are 
precluded altogether from attempting their tillage. In the third 
tract, 1 .^., in the reclaimed lands adjoining the Sundarbans, 
cultivation is only rendered possible by means of embankments 
constructed to keep out the salt water. Dams (bandhs) have also 
to be built across the khdh^ so as to prevent the ingress of salt 
water from the rivers with which they communicate. The soil 
in this last tract being impregnated with salt, fairly heavy 
rainfall is necessary to wash it out before rice seedlings can be 


grown and transplanted. 

&AIBVALL 1*1 district as a whole, cultivation suffers far more 
AB9 iBBi- frequently from excessive, than from deficient, rainfall, for, with 
«A«ov. exception of strips of high land along the banks of the 
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rivers, the country is low and swampy, and tends to become 
waterlogged whenever there is heavy rainfall. This is espe- 
cially the case with tlie great basin shut in between the 
Diamond Harbour Railway and the Ilooghly embankments, as 
well as a similar tract east of the Eastern Bengal Railway and the 
Balli Bil : in these and other cases the natural drainage channels 
are inadequate to remove the volume of water which accumulates 
after heavy precipitation of rain. It will readily be understood 
that, in these circumstances, there is little necessity for artificial 
irrigation. It is, in fact, only resorted to for tho cultivation of 
sugarcane and garden crops, for which water is raised from tank 
and ditches. 

Tho soils of tlie distrust belong to four main classes, viz., Soils. 
wdlidl or clayey soil» dovam or loamy soil, bdha or sandy soil and 
nona or saline soil. Mdtidl is further subdivided into three 
vnrioties called hdla indidl^ rdnga mdidl and jhdjhra mdtdl, 

Kala mdidl is a stiff black clay of great natural fertility, on 
which all kinds of croi>s can bo grown. Rdnya matdl is of a 
reddish colour : it cracks in the dry season and sinks into holes 
in the rains, it is well suittd for winter rice, and on higher 
levels can be used for tho cultivation of jute and other hhudoi 
oro]>8. Jhdjhra mdtdl^ which is inferior to the otlier two varieties, 
is blackish in colour and is easy to plough even when dry. 

Do rand siil is a mixture of clay and sand. It is used for 
bhiiJoi and rabi crops and also suitalde for sugarcane. The tit hi 
lai.ds, or elevated lands surrounding village sites, come under 
this category. Being generally highly manured, they are 
devoted to sugarcane, tobacco, red pepper and vegetables. JhUia 
is a common name for all soils in which tho proporti >ii ot sand 
exceeds that of clay. Such soils are used for tobacco, potato, 
dun rice and tniiiKj {F/iaseo/us nmngo). Nona is a wet saline soil, 
which in ordinary years docs not dry up enough to permit of 
cultivation. It is only when the rains are late that ii dries uj) 
sufiBciently for cultivation to be possible. 

Tlie soils in the Sur.darbatis, where winter rice is practicably 
tlie only crop, may bo divided into the following four classes. 
Hdtidt, a clayey soil, whitish in colour, and loose and light in 
composition. This soil is very suitable for the “ Patna ” rice 
which is grown so largely in the Sundarbans. Next in quality 
comes a loamy soil called bdlidra or ihrasa. It is reddish 
in colour and will retain moisture longer than any other soil. 
Coarse paddy is grown on it, but not very profitably. Dhdpa 
or ehura is a soil of a whitish colour, whioh lies at higher levels 
than tho other classes. Consequently, it is not covered with 
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water, and the salt is not washed out, unless there is heavy rain. 
In ordinary years therefore no crops can be grown on it, and it 
only bears ulu grass, whioh is [used for thatohing. Paddy oan be 
grown on it when the salt is washed out by heavy rain, but the 
yield is usually small. Dhdl is the lowest land of all and is eon- 
eequently flooded earlier than the others. Like ranga mdtdl^ it 
is reddish in colour, cracks when dry, and is full of holes in the 
rains. If there is moderate or scanty rainfall, coarse paddy oan 
be raised on it with profit, but if the rain is early and heavy, it 
is impossible to bring it under cultivation. 

Cultivation is spreading rapidly in the Sundarbans, and in 
other parts of the district swamps are being gradually drained 
and reclaimed. The system of reclamation in the Sundarbans has 
several peculiar features, which liave been well described by 
Sir James Westland in his Report on the District of Jessori. 
After explaining how the forest tress have to be cleared away 
and the thick brushwood hacked down, he goes on to say : — 

“ Unless the greatest care is taken of the land so cleared 
it will spring back into jungle and become as bad as ever. So 
great is the evil fertility of the soil, that reclaimed land neglected 
for a single year will present to the next year's cultivator a forest 
of reeds (ml). He may out it and burn it down, but it will 
spring up again almost as thick as over ; and it takes about 
three eradications to expel this reed when once it has grown.'* The 
soil, too, must be cultivated for ten or twelve years before it loses 
this tendency to cover itself with reed jungle. When a suflSoient 
number of people are gathered on a new clearing, they tend, 
of course, to form a settlement, and to remain permanently where 
they are. But the furthest advanced parts of the cultivation, 
and some also of those which are not now or remote from old 
lands, are carried on upon a different principle. A large number 
of husbandmen, who live and cultivate lands in the regularly 
settled districts to the north, have also lands in the Sundarbans, 
which they hold under different landlords. 

The cultivating seasons in the Sundarbans are later than 
those further north. The plan which is followed by these double 
cultivators is as follows: The months of Chaitra, Bais&kh and 
Jyaistha, corresponding roughly to the English months of 
April, May and June, are spent in oultivation at home. The 
husbandman then, having prepared his home cultivation, embarks 
with his ploughs, oxen, and food and proceeds to his dbdd or 
Sundarban clearing. July, August and September are spent in 
ploughing, sowing arid preparing the crops there, the peasant 
building a little shed as a dwelling for himself. The water gets 
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high in August and September, but this is little impediment to 
oultivation. A considerable portion of the land under rice is 
situated below high-water mark ; but the planting is easy, for 
rice shown on higher lands is transplanted into these low lands 
when it is strong enough to bear the waters. After having sown 
and transplanted bis Sundarban crop, the husbandman returns 
home, and these outposts of civilization are absolutely abandoned 
— large extends of cultivated rice field without a trace of human 
habitation. By the middle of December, the home-cultivated 
rice has been cut and stored, and the peasant then returns to the 
Sundarbans, and reaps the crop on his clearing there. At this 
time of the year (January and February), reapers, or dauah^ 
crowd to the Sundarbans and are extensively employed for the 
harvesting. When the rice is out and prepared for sale, the 
bepdris^ or dealers, come round and buy it up, and the zamlod^r 
also sends his agents round to collect the rents from the culti- 
vators. The peasant, having sold his grain, pays bis rent, and 
brings the balance of his money back with him to his home. 

“ While a great deal of cultivation in the more remote parts 
of the Sundarbans follows this method, in the nearer tracts there 
are large settlements of husbandmen who dwell permanently 
near the land they have under cultivation. But it must bo 
remembered that these tracts are, after all, sparsely inhabited, and 
that many of the cultivators who dwell in them, besides having a 
holding near their own houses, have also another, eight or ten 
miles away, which they visit only oooaa’onally when they have 
work to do. The great fertility of the land renders it easy for a 
husbandman to keep largo areas under cultivation ; and thus, 
what with resident large cultivating husbandmen and non-resident 
husbandmen, the population in the Sundarban tracts is not at 
all equal to what the amount of land under oultivation would lead 
one to expect 

“ ^ijiother feature in the reclamation and oultivation of theso 
Sundarban lands is the embankment of water inlets. It is a 
choraoceristio of deltaic formations that the banks of the rivers are 
higher than the lands further removed from them ; and the whole 
of the Sundarbans may be looked on as an aggregation of basins, 
where the higher level of the sides prevents the water coming in 
to overflow the interior. Many of these basins ore so formed, 
that, left to themselves, they would remain under flood, as they 
communicate with the surrounding channels by means of Abdt\\ 
or small water-courses, which penetrate the bank ; and a great 
part of reclamation work consists in keeping out the water, au J 
thus bringing under oultivation the marsh loud inside. 
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“ In employing this method, all the inlets from the surround- 
ing channels are embanked, and smaller channels, called poyaun^ 
arc opened round their ends. The inlets themsolvea are too big 
to be kept under control, but those j»o.4dl«s can easily he so kept. 
This embanking is usually done in November, after the rivers 
have gone down. When the tide is low, the channels are opened, 
and the water from the inside drains off ; when it is high, the 
channels are closed. Much laud can be rendered culturable by 
this means, which would otherwise be marsh. Hut here also a 
single year's neglect may take away at one stroke all that has 
been gained by many years’ labour. The effect of the rains and 
the fresliets of each year is to partially destroy all the embank- 
ments that were used the previous year and to flood the lauds. 
The rice that has boon sown has, however, attained sufficient 
hardihood to remain uninjured ; and when the waters again go 
down, the harvest may bo reaped. But unless the embankments 
are again renewed in November, the floods will not have ceased 
to cover the low lamls by sowing time, tho land will remain 
unsown, and junglo and marshy reed will take tho place of tho 
paddy.” 

Owing to tho large o.\tont of w'aste land included in tlie 
Suudarbiins, whore tho forests under the admini 1 ration of the 
Forest Department alone cover 1,711 square miles, the proportion 
of cultivable land is small, being, in fact, lees than half the 
district area. According to tho returns for 1911-12, tho net 
cultivated area amounts to 1,530 square miles, which represents 
32 per cent, of the whole district, and 68 per cent of tho 
cultivable area. Current fallow occupies 183 squai-o mih-s, 
cultivable waste (other than fallow) 527 square miles, and 
uncultivable waste (outside tho forest area) 891 square miles. 

The cultivation of rice predominates, almost to tlio exclusion 
of other crops, for it accotmts for 88 per cent, of the cultivaterl 
area, and other food crops for only 1 per cent. Next to rice, the 
most important crop is jute, wliich, in 1911, was raised on 133 
square miles. Although, however, its cultivation has expanded 
greatly in recent years, the laud devoted to its growth is only 
8^ pet cent, of tho cultivated area, or one-tenth of that under 
rice. 

The normal area under rice is 1,526 square miles, and about 
seven-eighths of this is Aman or winter rice. 

Aimn rice U cultivated on low land, whore water lies from one 
foot to three feet deep in the rains. The preparation of the land 
begins in the latter half of February or tho beginning of March, 
the land being ploughed several times before sowing. In April 
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or May, after the first &11 of rain, seed |,s scattered broadcast in a 
nnrseiy. When the seedlings make t£eir appearance, another 
field is prepared for transplating. After the rtdny season has 
thoronghly set in, the field is repeatedly ploughed until the water 
becomes worked into the soil, and the whole is reduced to thick 
mud. The young rice is then taken from the nursery, and trans- 
planted in rows about nine inches apart. The crop is generally 
ready for harvesting in November or December. 

Aman rioe is also occasionally sown broadcast in marshy 
lands, in parts of the Sundarbans where land suitable for 
nurseries is not available. Sowing takes place in the early part 
of July, and the crop is ready for reaping in January, the soil 
easily retaining up till that time all the moisture necessary for 
the growth of the grain. When the crop is grown in deep water 
it is reaped by cutting off the heads, and the straw is subse- 
quently burnt down when the land dries up. 

The finest outturn of winter rice is obtained from the 
reclaimed portions of’ the Sundarbans, which are famous for the 
teeming harvests obtained from the rich virgin soil. 

Am rioe is generally sown on high ground. The field is Atn. 
ploughed when the early rains set in, ten or twelve times over, 
till the soil is nearly reduced to dust, and the seed is sown broad, 
oast in April or May. As soon as the young plants reach six 
inches in height, the land is harrowed in order to thin the crop 
and clear it of weeds. The crop is harvested in August or 
September, and a second crop of pulse or oil-seeds is generally 
taken off the land in the cold weather. 

Boro rioe is a comparatively unimportant variety sown on Soro. 
marshes which dry up in winter. The preparation of the laud 
commences in the middle of November ; sowing takes place ten 
days later ; and reaping lasts from the middle of March till the 
middle of April. The land is hardly ploughed at all. The seed 
is scattered broadcast in the marshes or dUi as they dry up, and 
the young shoots are transplanted Iwhen about a month old. 

There is another kind of ioro paddy called dm boro, which is 
sown Iwoadcast during the months of April and May, and reaped 
in August or September. 

Another description of rioe, known as art dhdn, is indigenous Uri iUn, 
in the deep-water marshes, and is occasionally used as food by 
fishermen and boatmen. The plant looks l&e a confused mass 
of creepers floating on the water, and shoots forth its ears of 
grain in every direction. A peculiarity of this rioe is that 
&e grain drops from the ear into the water when it attains 
maturity. To prevent this, the earn are bound together before 
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Am pfeddy rfpeni. Thii rioe grows pteatifally lA tli« msidieS) 
bat raiy little is ooUeoted, for the swamps ore deep, and the drop 
hardly repays the labour of binding the ears and ooUeoting the 
grain. 

Other Except rice, there is no oereal of any great importance. Gram 

(cMo/d) is onltivated on high land, bnt in 1911>12 had an area of 
only 500 acres, while other cereals and pnlses were grown on 
39,900 acres. They are mainly cold weather crops, such as peas, 
maturi, Metdri and taldi, sown in October and gathered in Febru* 
ary or Match, and are oultivated only on small patches of land. 

jnu. The extensile onltiration of jute dates back Only half a 

century. Its introduction is described as follows in the Statistical 
Account of Bengal, Volume I, published in 1875 : “ Jnte was 
formerly very little cultivated in the district, and the small 
quantities that were produced only sufficed for local require* 
ments, such as rope-making, etc. About fifteen years ago a 
great demand arose for gunny cloth, and almost every family 
that could get a little money to establish a jute loom did so. 
Nearly all the day-labourers took to weaving, and the women 
and children to spinning the thread, causing the rates of It hour 
to suddenly rise. Jute cultivation accordingly received an 
impetus ; and although the gunny*weaving was carried to excess, 
and ruined many families in the 2t-Parganas, other outlets fur 
the jute fibre sprang up, and its production has steadily in- 
creased. A large part of the high lauds in the district, formerly 
devoted to dn* rice, is now entirely given up to jute cultivation." 

The actual quantity of land given up to the crop varies 
considerably according to the prices which the produce commands 
in the nurket, but on the whole it shows a steady tendency to 
increase. In 1901-02 the normal acreage under jute was only 
63,400 acres, the actual area under the crop in that year being 
56,000 acres, whereas the corresponding figures for 1911-12 were 
76,600 and 85,000 acres respectively. 

The seasons for sowing and growth are the same as for das 
or eiffly rice. After the usuul ploughing, the seed is sown 
broadoait from the middle or end of March to the 'beginning of 
June, and the plant is generally out from the middle of August 
to the middle of October, by which time it has attained a height 
at five to ten feet. The stalks, when out, are made up into 
bundles and immersed in some pool, tank or stream, and left to 
steep ; this process is called retting. ‘ViThile the bundles are 
under water, they are examined from time to time to see bow far 
decomposition has proceeded. As soon as it is found that the 
fibee will peel oSearily from the stem, the bundles are 4aken 
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oot, aod the stalks are beaten or shaken in the '^aier till the 
glutinous substanoe in the bark is entirely washed away. 

The 6bre is then dried in the sun, and, when dry, is made up 
into hanks (gdnt) and sold to agents, who oonsign it to the jute 
presses and mills. 

Sugarcane occupies a considerable area in the nortb*ea8t oi 
the district, where also the caltiraiion of sugsr>yielding date pa)ms. 
palms {khefur) is carried on extensiTely. These trees are planted 
in regular rows, the plantations being generally laid oat on land 
which is too high fur «the sucoessful oultivation of rice. The 
regulation distance between the trees is about 12 feet, so that 
the number in a plantation of an acre will be about BOO. The 
tree is tapped when it is “ ripe,” t.e., when it is seven or eight 
years old, and is carried on in the cold weather. When the 
rainy season is over, and there is no more fear of rain, the 
cultivator outs off the leaves growing out of the trunk for one 
half of its oircumferenoe, and thus leaves bare a surface measur* 
ing about 10 or 12 inches each way. This surface is at first a 
brilliant white, but becomes by exposure quite brown, and has 
the appearance of coarse mattiug. The leaves are out ofi by a 
man who climbs up the tree supporting himself by a strong 
rope, which he passes round the tree and his loins. He slides 
the rope up and down with his hands, setting his feet firmly 
against the tree, and throwing the weight of his body on the 
rope. In this manner, his hands are free, and be cuts the tree 
with a sharp knife like a billhook. 

After a few days, the “ tapping ” is performed by making a 
cut in the exposed surface, in the shape of a broad V, and then 
cutting down the surface inside the angle thus formed. The sap 
exudes from this triangular surfaoe, and runs down to the angle, 
where a thin bamboo is inserted in order to catch the sap 
as it drips down and carry it out, as by a spout. Below the end 
di the bamboo an earthenware pot is hung at sunset, and the 
juice ot the tree runs down into it during the night. The pots 
are taken down in the morning, before sunrise, as the heat of 
the sun closes the pores of the wood and prevents 'exudation dur* 
ing the day. The juice is extracted three days in succession 
and then the tree is allowed to rest for three more days, afte» 
which the juice is again extracted. 

The next process consists of boiling the juice, and this most 
ryots do for tbetpselvee, usually within the limits of the palm grove. 
Without boiling, the juice speedily ferments and becomes useless ; 
but wheix once boiled down, it may be kept for long ‘periods. 

The juice is therefore boiled at once in large pots placed on a 
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perforated dome, beneath which a strong fire ia kept burning, 
the pared leaves of the trees being used with other fuel. The 
juice, which was at first brilliant and limpid, now bcoomes a 
dark brown half-visoid, half*8olid, mass called ffur, which is easily 
poured, when it is still warm, from the boiling pan into the 
earthenware pots in which it is ordinarily kept. It is then sold 
to refiners, and manufactured into sugar. 

Tapping continues year after year, alternate sides of the palm 
trees being used in alternate seasons. Each season’s cutting 
is above that of the previous season (but on the opposite 
side of the trunk), so that the trunk has a curious zigzag 
appearance. The age of a tree can at once be ascertained by 
counting the notches and adding six or seven for the number 
of years that pass before the tree is first tapped. Some trees have 
over 40 notches, showing that they have been tapped for as 
many years, but these are exceptional. 

Tobacco is generally grown for domestic use only, but in the 
north of the B&r&set subdivision it is largely grown for trade and 
export. Here it thrives on old indigo lands and may be seen 
planted up to the very edge of the ruined vats. The variety 
most grown is called Hingli, from a village of that name on the 
left bank of the Jamuna river. The leaf is said to sell for Us. 5 
to Us. 7 or Us. 8 per maund, but some special qualities fetch os 
much 08 Us. 2C a maund. 

light soil is usually selected for the plant, and is well plough* 
ed and manured. The seed is sown in nurseries in August and 
transplanted early in October, the plants being placed about 18 
inches apart. They are topped when they have 12 or 13 leaves, 
and then suokering goes on regularly until January, when the 
plants are ready for cutting. This stage is reached when the leaves 
hong down, turn colour and have spots on them. They are cut 
up into pieces, each with two to five leaves on it, which are spread 
out in the sun to dry for a few days. They are then hung up on 
grass ropes or strings in the house or cowshed, and left for two 
months, until the south wind sets in and the leaves are ‘ in cose.' 

The next process is sweating or fermentation, which is 
effected in the following way. The tobacco is piled up in heaps 
covered witiv gunn^ sheets and resting on a layer of straw ; 
the object of the latter is to proteot them from damp. Fermenta- 
tion sets in, and when the proper temperature is reached, the 
heap is broken up and rearranged to prevent overheating, i.e,, 
the top and bottom leaves are placed in the centre, and the inude 
leaves are put on the outside, so that fermentation may proceed 
evenly. 
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The oultivatibn of garden crops, and eepecnallj of pin and 
baigun, is of oonsiderablo importance in the 24-FarganaB, from 
which Oaloutta obtains a large portion of its supplies. There are 
numerous large market gardens in the neighbourhood of that 
city, where vegetables of all kinds are grown ; and in many 
places trenching grounds are employed for the purpose with 
excellent results. 

The betel leaf creeper called pan is grown in gardens, 
known as baraj\ mainly by members of the B&rui oaste, with 
whom its cultivation is an hereditary occupation. The garden 
is laid out on high land in the vicinity of a stream or tank. 

It is enclosed by a wall of bamboo and reed work, about five 
or six feet in height, and covered over with the same material, 
the roof being supported by uprights from within. This is done 
to protect the creeper from the sun, and to prevent cows, goats, 
etc., from destroying it. The enclosure thus prepared is divided 
off into parallel ridges about eighteen inches apart, in which 
are placed, about a span apart, uprights of thin bamboo, and 
ooross these a framework of other thin bamboos. 

The land requires to be well dug up previous to planting. 
Cuttings are planted in February and March, and in four 
months, i.«., by June or July, have grown sufi&oiently for the 
leaves to be plucked. During the hot months of April and May^ 
the plants must be watered morning and evening, and in June 
and July the land is well manured. Fresh earth has to be 
put round the roots at the same time. There are three crops 
during the twelve months, which are called by the names of the 
months in which they ore plucked, viz., K&rtik pd», Fhilgun 
pin and Ash&r pin. The first is the best ; the last is the heaviest 
crop, but inferior in quality. When plucking, it is a rule always 
to leave sixteen leaves on the creeper. The leaves are eaten in 
the green state with betebnut {supiri), lime and cardamoms : the 
first green leaves, especially those plucked in the early spring, 
are preferred. The cultivation of the plant requires oonstant 
care, but is highly remunerative. A garden lasts 5 to 20 
years 

The brinjal or egg-plant {baigun) is cultivated extensively, srinials. 
and is of considerable economic importance. The two main 
varieties ore called iu» and pans, but each may be subdivided 
into a number of species, such as muktakeshi and etakeshi, accord- 


ing to sixe and colour. A third variety, which is not so 
commonly grown, is known os duio or kuti baigun ; this is much 
smaller in sise and grows in bunches. The plant grows in sandy 
loom and also in clay soils, but the land must be high and wall 
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drunod. It grows best in fields that have been left fallow for a 
'jearortwo. 

For the cultivation of Aut baigun the laud, if not a fallow, 
mast be well manured, e.g., with mud taken from the beds of 
tanks, with which oow*dang may be mixed. Several plough* 
ings are necessary, and the soil has to be levelled, weeded 
and pulverized. The seedlings are transplanted at the end of 
Chaitra or Baisakh, and p'aced about 3 feet apart. They take 
root in about 10 days, after which the space between the rows 
is hoed, and the plants ore earthed up, the furrows Ireing con* 
verted into ridges 3 or 4 inches high. After another fortnight, 
the field is weeded and the plants are again earthed up. so as 
to make the ridges 9 inches high. Three weeks later, after 
another weeding, the plants are earthed up for a third time to a 
height of 15 or 18 inches. They begin to bear fruit at the end 
of Ashar or the beginning of Sraban, and continue to do so till 
Ph&lgun. 


Other 

TegeUblet. 




The cultivation of paut baigun follows a different method. 

It grows best on a olay soil, and thrives in the B&ruipur thana, 
the brinjals of which have a special repute. The seeds are 
sown in a nursery in Jyaistha or Asb&r, the fields in which 
they are to be transplanted being prepared in the same way 
as for Aua baigun. Transplantation is carried out in Sr&ban, 
the seedings being placed in rows 3 feet apart. The laud is 
hoed two or three times, and is weeded as occasion requires. 
The plants begin to bear fruit in Agrahftyan, and continue to 
do so till Chaitra. 

Kuli baigun is sown in Aswin and KSrtik, and planted in 
Agrah&yan and Pans. 

Four varieties of the kaehu (yam) are grown as field crops, 
viz., man, mangiri, kaehurmuki and aolakaehu, and two varieties 
of pafal, viz., paikhati (or ehakdayi) and d$%hi. The gourd 
called kumra, of which there are two kinds, viz., detbi and 
belAti,a very common; its creepers may be found in nearly 
every house, either climbing on the thatched roof or trailing on 
bamboo stages made for the purpose. The following vegetables 
may also be seen in the ryot’s vegetable garden, which is idways 
in or near his homestead i—radishes (dui and pant mnk)i uekehi 
{kara/a and uchehi), jhinga {(eta and pala), tarmun (de$ki and 
Uta), sweet potatoes, spinach, cabbages, oauliflowers, oaoambenif 
onions and garb'e. 

Cocoanut trees grow abundantly, espeoially in the sonth of 
the district ; the fruit is ooUeoted in the rainy season. A fnlly 
ripe ooooannt is called a >lMa4, and from its kwnel sstwal 
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kinds of sweetmeats are made, suoh as nUriktl ndra, ratkard, 
ehandropuh, etc. The nut is put to a variety of uses; ropes 
and mats are made from the husk ; oil is extracted from the 
kernel ; the shell is made into the bowls of hookahs, caps, etc. ; 
and the Iroe itcelf, when past bearing, can be out down, and the 
trunk hollowed into a oanoe. Plantain trees are grown exten- 
sively : the variety known as ehampa has a deservedly high 
reputation for the delicious flavour of its fruit. Of other culti- 
vated fruits the following may be mentioned : the mango, papaya, 
jack, guava, oustard-apple, plum, bel, tamarind and pine-apple. 

The cattle belong to the d^enerate breeds common in Lower Oattks. 
Bengal; They are said to be deteriorating owing to the cultiva- 
tion of pasture lauds and to the abandonment of the practice of 
dedicating bulls. Diminutive goats are numerous, but ponies, 
sheep and buffaloes are scarce. There is a Veterinary College 
at BelgSchia ; and the Marw&iis maintain a Pinjrdpol or asylum 
for broken*down cattle at Sodepur, 10 miles north of Calcutta, 
where they have an annual gathering in November. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DRAINAGE AND EMBANKMENTS. 

OuoTAflB The drainage of low-lying areas is a question of considerable 
’”***"' importanoe in the 24-Pargana8, partiouWly in the country to the 
south of Tolly’s Nullah, where large tracts are so swampy and 
water-logged that artificial drainage is ueoessory to make them 
oaltivable. Much has already been done for the drainage of land 
in this neighbourhood, 30 basins, as shown below, having been 
effectively drained : — 


Btein. 

Area (in 
square miles) . 

Bastn. 

Area (in 
NQuare rollet) 

Aiimadpur 

• •• 

5 

Pt^ohpota 


3 

BirSsi ... 

• • • 

3 

PAtnighAta 

ess 

4 

Burul ... 

« • A 

5 

BAypur ... 

• •a 

2 

Ohfiri&l ... 

• • • 

37 

SadiAl ... 

• • • 

4 

Ghit&m&ri 

• •• 


SAgar 

• e • 

i 

DhosA ... 

... 

1 

SAmukpota 

■ • • 


HabkA ... 

• •• 

50 

SAtpukur 

• • • 

43 

HArA ... 

• e« 

6 

Sidkrishnapnr 

• •c 

8i 

Haral ... 

• • A 

i 

Surjipnr 

• • • 

25 

EalAbAria 

• •• 

li 

TengrAbAria 


6i 

Knlpi 

see 

28 

TengrAbiobi 

• • e 

17 

KAorApukur 

• • • 

2i 

TelAri ... 

tee 

6 

EbolAkhAli 

• • • 

11 

Tetulia ... 

e«a 

H 

MagrA HAt 


219 

Tilpi ... 

eee 

1 

NishAntala 

• • • 

5 

UttarbhAg 

• • # 

5 


The most important of these works are those designed for the 
drainage of the Magr& Hftt, Habk& and Surjipur basins, of which 
a detailed account is given below. Of the others the following 
may be mentioned 

(1) The Ohaii&l works, carried out in 1887, drain a large 
area (the Ohari&l Bil) in the nmghbourhood of Budge- 
Budge. 
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(2) The B&lli Bil in the no 3 rth*east of the district is drained 

by a channel with a sluice at Tentulia, the work being 
oompletedl'^in 1882. 

(3) The S&tpukuri Eulpi and Tengr&bicbi works drain an 

extensive area in the south of the Diamond Harbour 
Bubdivieion. 

By far the most important drainage scheme as yet instituted Haoba 
in the district is the Magr& Hit scheme, which provides for the 
drainage of nearly 800 square miles of country in the vicinity of sousMa. 
Diamond Harbour and Magri Hit by means of a system of 
channels, with controlling sluices, which are designed to 
serve both as drainage and navigation channels. The country 
benefited by the scheme forms part of a large area, which is 
surrounded by a continuous embankment, known as the 
24-Parganas embankment and in part as the Hooghly left 
embankment. Starting just below Akri on the left bank of the 
Hooghly river, it forms the left flanking embankment of that 
river for some 78 miles, as far south as Chitimari, where it turns 
towards the east and then to the north-east, forming a protection 
to the country from the large tidal creeks of the Sundarbons. A 
good deal of reclamation has been carried out here, and the main 
embankment is to a large extent marked by new bunds to the 
south of it. Beaching the Pi&li river, the embankment turns 
northwards to the confluence of the Bidy&dbarl river, which it 
flanks, then bends westwards along Tolly’s Nullah and ends at 
Gari&, some 11 miles east of its starting point, after a course of 
about 212 miles. The whole enclosed area is about 717 square 
miles, of which the tract affected by the MagA H&t scheme occupies 
mainly the eastern and central portions. A striking feature of 
the enclosed tract is its uniformity of level. There is no general 
« trend” of the ground in any direction, except locally, so that 
the drainage as a rule follows the direction of what are, for the 
time being, the most efficient outfalls. The embankment is 
pierced by numerous open kh/Ua, which serve as exit-channels for 
rain-water. Until the execution of the drainage scheme, only 
some of these channels had sluices; in the other channels protection 
was afforded by “ returning ” the embankment along their flanks. 

The most important of the sluices in question are as follovrs : — 

The 6-vent Oh&risl Eh&l sluice at Budge-Budge drains an 
area of some 37 square miles in the north-west. From there 
down the west side the drainage was served by open khAh and 
small sluices (mostly built for irrigation purposes) as far as 
the 2>vent duloe at Bend&l, built to drain on area of 11 square 
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miles ‘ into the Diamond Harbour CTreek, but . really oarrying^ 
drainage from a larger area. The three sluices at Eiilpi, Tengr&* 
biohi and Satpukur, with an aggregate of 13 vents^ were eon- 
strnoted to drain a combined area of 88 square miles in the 
southern tract ; but as a matter of fact they received drainage 
from a far larger area owing to a network of small khAh, It 
is probable that, since the outfalls silted, a large portion of 
the area which is now served by the MagrA Hat scheme found its 
way to these sluices. On the south-east there are the old sluices 
at Khari and Patnighata, and on the east -the important 5-v6ut' 
Surjipur sluice. The Arapanoh sluice in the north-east, serving 
an area of 20 square miles, completes the list of the important 
sluices. Tiiese sluices, it should be noted, do not provide for the 
drainage of the central portion of the distriot, which contains a 
large area of swamp, besides cultivated land which is periodically 
flooded. 

Starting at the north, the main waterway is the KAor&pukur 
Ehal, which takes off from Tolly’s Nullah near Tolly gunge: 
for 5 or 6 miles this khdl is tidal, and the drainage of this 
portion has to be led northwards. After this the khdl runs due 
south for some 10 miles to the village of Nainan, which is 
situated about the centre of a very extensive swamp. Here the 
khdl divides, the smaller branch taking a course westwards until, 
joining with the Srlchandra Khal from the north, it falls into 
the Diamond Harbour Creek at the village of Usti. This portion 
of the khdl^ which bears different names in the different villages it 
passes through, is now much silted, and in places hardly exists. 
The land along it is low in peaces, and there is a great swamp 
between Nainkn and Chagdah H6t, and another smaller swamp 
lying more to the west. From Nain&n the main branch of the 
Kftorapukur Khal runs through swamps south-eastwards into 
Magrft Hat. The Hotar Kh&l joins a few miles north of Nainkn^ 
while Magra Hat is practically the centre of a branching system 
of khdh* Eastwards the swamps extend to Surjipur, and south* 
wards again we come to the great Jaynagar swamp (surrounding 
the Jaynagar and Kat& Khftls) : this is the lowest portion of 
the bastn. South-westwards from MagrS Hat lies the tract 
whose original drainage artery was the Sangr&mpur Kbhl, 
much of which is a swamp. These are the main central 
swamps. 

In addition, there is a tract drained by the Sriohandra Kbftl, 
north of the Diamond Harbour Greek ; while to the east of the 
Jaynagar swamp, across the Jaynagar pmoa roadt lies a tract of 
Mme^ 60 square miles^ which has bem indaded in the .project 
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undsr the name of the HabkA Section. The lowest t>srt of this 
area is at the east corner, near Dhosa, where there are some 
swamps which, over a small area, are very deep and permanent, 
and^ at a rather higher level, fairly extensive. The water, in 
fact, oolleots in a sort of pooket at this south-eastern corner of 
the district. This tract is intimately connected with the great 
Javnagar swamp by khdh. 

As regards the drainage oiitfaUs, the natural, and only praoti- 
cable, nmin outlet for the Habka section is into the PiAli river, 
near Dhosd. The Sriohandra KhAl discharges into the Diamond 
Harbour 0»-eek, and the natural outfall of the Sangrampur Kbal 
is into the NazrA Khal, which is simply a continuation of the 
same creek. The country between MagiA Hat and Surjipur, 
together with the low-lying tract on the east of the KAorapuknr 
Khal as far north as Hotar, was formerly served by the Surjipur 
Kbal, discharging into the Piali river. About 40 years ago 
this khal was sluiced, but the sluice was located at Surjipur, some 
7 miles from the mouth of the khdi^ with the inevitable result 
that the khdl silted up and ceased to be an efficient outlet. 
A considerable quantity of drainage must have gone towards 
this sluice, as there is continuous water-communication with the 
Jayuagar swamp, as well as from the KAorapakur Khal. There 
is, however, an alternative exit from the KAorapukur Khal, 
which is connected continuously, through MagrA Hat, with the 
Sangrampur Khal, which used to discharge into the oreek ; as 
well as the exit through the old khdl on the north of the railway 
from I<jainAn to Usti. 

Thus it will be seen that all the tracts drained by the 
KAorApukur KhAl, os well as the Jaynagar swamps, had their 
choice of exits vid Surjipur eastwards, or westwards into the 
Diamond Harbour Creek. Considering the number and (ori- 
ginal) size of the channels oommunioating with the creek, 
there can be no doubt that it formed the outlet for by far 
the greater volume of drainage. Partly for this reason, but 
mainly beoause the permanency of the Hooghly as a drainage 
channel is assured, while the rivers towards the east show a marked 
tendency to silt up, it was decided, in the present scheme, to^ 
lead the drainage into the Diamond Harbour Oreek, and to 
utilize the Surjipur outfall as a subsidiary exit, to relieve the main 
aluioe in times of pressure. 

The drainage soheme as now developed is the inevitable out- 
eoxne of the silting up of the creeks which used to serve 
u drainage ohannels. The necessity of an efficient system 
oi drainage kad been apparent for a long time. In 187& 
Mr. Wbitfieid» Ezeoutiye Engineer, in a general report on 
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the defootive drainage of the 24-Pargana& district, wrote w 
follows : — 

** Besides the permanent fheels^ there is, in the central 
port of that portion of the district around which public embank- 
ments are oonstruoted, a large area little better than a permanent 
fheei comprising a tract of country extending over an area of 
about 20 square miles, having B§nkipore or Magr& H&t as its 
centre. Into this area the tide flows from Diamond Harbour up 
the Diamond Harbour Greek and XTsti Khal, from Tolly’s Nullah 
up the Kaor&pukur Eh&l, and from Budge- Budge up the 
Chdri&l KhAl. In the dry weather the tides overspread the low 
land with salt or brackish water, and the rains inundate and 
destroy the crop. From want of drainage and protection, the 
productiveness of the locality is only a fraction of what it should 
be, and the inhabitants, although they may be supposed to be 
innured to their semi-amphibious condition by a long course of 
preparation resulting in the survival of the fittest, ore affected 
similarly to those living in the vicinity of the permanent hih. 
Fever is constantly present in every village, and other classes of 
sickness find a congenial home in the unwholesome atmosphere 
prevailing in this extensive locality.” 

The present scheme owes its inception to on extraordinary fall 
of rain which occurred in September 1900. On that ocoasion 
nearly 17 inches of rain fell in one day at Diamond Harbour, 
and 12 inches at Surjipur ; while during the week from the 18th 
to the 25th September those gauges recorded no less than 38} 
and 35} inches respectively. Even with clear drainage outfalla, 
this downpour must have caused damage ; but, falling as it did 
into a basin of nearly 200 square miles in extent, with deteriorated 
channels and silted outfalls, the result can only be described 
as disastrous. From Hotar to NazrA the railway passed through 
an inland sea ; and the tracts at a distance from the railway were 
equally congested. After the top of the flood had run oS, these 
lakes still remained, and the water in the low-lying tracts, finding 
no exit, stayed where it was for months, until it evaporated. 
The rice-orops were destroyed and rotted in the water. The loss 
of crops was roughly estimated by the Executive Engineer at 
nearly 86 lakhs of rupees ; and the loss of houses and cattle must 
have been very large.. 

A report on the flood was submitted by Mr. Maoonehy, 
then Executive Engineer, Northern Drainage and Embank- 
ment Division, which i^owed that for the whole area of 
717 square miles the existing ventage aggregated only 
1,878 square feet, or less than half of what waa required. 
Sal)8equently9 in March 1902, the Executive Engineer made a 
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thorough exploration of the great Jaynagar swamps and the 
country lying to the east of them. The need of drainage in this 
tract hod been brought to notice in September 1899 by a petition 
for the construction of a sluice at I)ho8& (near Habk&), but it 
had been treated as a drainage basin by itself, distinct from the 
great central tracts. The result of Mr. M aconohy’s inquiries led 
him to make a strong recommendation that both the Habka 
scheme and a schemo for reconstructing the Surjipur sluice 
at the mouth of the khal^ on the bank of the Pi&li river, 
should be included in the large Magra llAt scheme, on the 
ground that the drainage systems of all these tracts were so 
intimately connected with that of the central tract that they 
could not properly bo treated separately. The Collector laid both 
the MagprA H&t and HabkA schemes before a meeting of the 
District Board held on the 2iBt July 1903, and it was unanim* 
ously resolved that the HabkA scheme be incorporated in the 
MagrA Hat scheme, snd that the Government be moved to issue 
orders for the appointment of Drainage Commissioners under 
section 3 of the Bengal Sanitary Drainage Act. Those wore 
appointed,” detailed plans and estimates were prepared, and in 
1905 the scheme was adopted by the District Board and sanc- 
tioned by Government. Work was actually commenced in 
November 1904. 

The schemo* has been undertaken under the Bengal Sanitary 
Act, by the provisions of which the initial expenditure, together 
with the capitalized cost of maintonauco, may bo recovered from 
the proprietors of the tract affootod. The estimated cost was a 
little over 20 lakhs, towards which Government made a contribu- 
tion of 6 lakhs ; it also undertook to bear all maintenance charges 
in return for any income derivable from the schemo, which 
includes such tolls as may bo levied under the Canals Act for the 
use of navigable channels. The remainder of the cost has been 
mot from a loan granted by Government to the District Board 
bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum and 
repayable in 30 years, this being the maximum period fixed by 
the Act. In order to relieve the District Board as much as 
poBsible, the loan has been treated as an advance, and the District 
Board has been allowed to defer payment of interest and repay- 
ment of capital until recovery is being made from the proprietors. 
The work is to be maintained by Government, which will receive 
any navigation tolls and fishery rents that may be realized. 

The scheme consists of three sections, viz., the MagrA HAt 
section with an area of 219 square miles, the HabkA or DhosA 
section (60 square miles) and the Surjipar section (20 square 
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mileia). The following is a brief general deeoription of the 

works 

The main sluice at Diamond Harbour is designed to 
discharge the drainage from an area of 216 square milesi includ' 
ing the whole of the aress drained by the Kaor&pukur Kbal; 
the tracts lying around Hotar, Nalnan, Magra Hat, and Surji- 
pur, which used to find an outlet through the Surjipur Khal ; 
the whole of the tract connected with the silted-up Sangrampur 
Khal, as well as the area lying to the north of the railway 
between Magra Hat and the N&sra Eh&I; the country to the 
north, which is drained by the Sriehandra Khal;; and the great 
Jaynagar swamp. Besides* these, the main sluice has to accom- 
modate the drainage discharging into the creek below Usti, 
The new Surjipur sluice is merely an extra outlet to relieve the 
main sluice ; while the whole of the Habka basin of 50 square 
miles discharges eastwards through the Habka sluioe. 

Two main outfall channels are provided to feed the main 
sluice, both discharging into the oreek; one from Nainan to Usti 
and the other following approximately the line of the old San- 
grampur Khal. Provision is made for discharging the Jaynagar 
swamps through the latter channel, while the water from the 
Surjipur swamp will be led to tJsti. The width of the channels 
varies from 220 feet for the main oreek leading to Diamond 
Harbour to 10 feet for the smallest channels, tlie sizes of the 
larger channels beiug determined by the probable flood discharge 
of storm water, and of the smaller by the requiiomeuts of 
navigation. 

In addition to the above, a sluice has been constructed in the 
108th mile of the Sundarbans embankment at Dhutkhali, which 
drains 8 square miles (the Dnutkhali basin), and a small sluice at 
Phulbagioha in the ISlst mile drains one square mile of the 
Kh&ri basin. Drainage schemes have also been proposed for the 
Kftt&khali, Kh&ri, Mahamayft, Arapanoh and Kalta basins. These 
and other projects are referred to as follows in a note prepared 
by the Executive Engineer in 1906 : — 

A. scheme for draining the Ar&panoh basin of 30 square miles 


basin. 

MnnikhlU 

Riypnr 

Godakhali 

Katakiiali 

Valtk ... 

Hainan 

KilS ... 


ia under preparation, and work has been 
started in ezeaTating the outer channel of 
16 the eziating aluioe. . . To the weat of the 
22 Calcutta- Diamond Harbour road there are 

^ aeven basins (shown in (he margin), totall- 
ing 112 square miles, which require more 
6 sluioe Tentage. These basins are in urgent 
- ' n^ of proper drainage, facilities. . At 
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preBent^ drainage is effected through open khah into the Hooghly, 
and these are very badly ttlted up. There are large inland 
swamps in which stagnant water remains till the beginning of the 
hot weather, when it evaporates. Instead of draining each basin 
separately, it might be possible to combine several basins together 
into one having one or perhaps two outfall sluices and a proper 
system of inland channels. The basins round Falta might be 
combined in this way and a scheme carried out under the 
Sanitary Drainage Act. • . To the east and south of the Diamond 

Harbour road, and to the west of tho Fiali 
river, matters will be much better when 
the present schemes being carried out are 
completed. The only basiim not properly 
drained will be those shown in the margin : 
of these the Hara, Jhinkra, Khari, Maha- 
may A, Dihi and Kaorapukur basins are in 
urgent need of extra sluices. 

Hara is an inland basin with no means of drainage A 
sluice close to the existing one- vented sluice at HarA is badly 
required, but the zamlndars do not appear inclined to oome 
forward and pay the amount necessary for the scheme. Practi- 
cally no crops have been grown in this basin for years. 

“The KhAri and Mahamaya basins might be combined. The 
total area is 36 square miles, and a sluice ventage of 180 square 
feet is required against 81 square feet existing. I'his basin is 
badly flooded by overflow from other basins, especially from the 
Jaynagar swamps now being drained by the Magra Uat scheme; 
the sluice is situated about 4 miles up the outfall khdl^ which is 
badly silted. A main outfall sluice is required at the mouth and 
the khdl silt cleared. 

The original area of the Kaorapukur basin was 52 square 
miles ; 24 square miles have been included in the Magra Hat 
echeme, leaving 28 square miles undraiued. There is difficulty 
in draining this basin ; the natural outfall is into Tolly’s Nallah 
near Bussa vid the KSorapukur Khal. This khdl is badly silted 
by the tides entering Tolly’s Nullah . . . The drainage of the 
JbinkrA basin does not seem urgent. The Dhutkhali sluice has 
80 square feet ventage for 8 square miles, or about twice as much 
as is required ; this sluice will relieve the Satpukur and TAngra- 
biohi sluices which should then be able to discharge the drainage 
of the Jhinkra basin . • • In tho south of the area near Satpukur 
the country, is at present provided with sufficient sluice ventage, 
but the efficiency of the sluices, especially the ^tpukur sluice, 
is being gradually diminished owing to the silting up of the 
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outfalls and oreeks. The Subdivisional Officer, who is experi* 
enoed in drainage sohemes in this part of the diTision, reports 
that the deterioration of those channels is duo to the reolama> 
tion of the Sandarbans. Areas ore being reclaimed and the 
tidal spill reduced, diminishing the scour in the oreeks and 
causing rapid silting. 

There is one other case which requires early attention. 
Between Oari& and Surjipur there is an old river bed known 
08 the Mar&gang& Channel or Qang&Nadi; the channel is of 
praotioally no use for dminago purposes, and consists of largo 
pools of stagnant water which do not entirely dry up till the 
very end of the hot weather. Many of the pools have been 
formed by excavation for raising the land on either bank, and 
others have been formed by oross-bunding the nullah. The 
channel passes through the Baj&pur and B&ruipur Municipalities 
and is used for depositing corpses and rubbish. Starting from 
near Qari& it passes south-eastward and runs parallel with the 
CariA-Bfiruipur road, crossing the Eastern Bengal State Bail way 
about a mile to the south of BAruipur railway station. Conti- 
nuing in a south-easterly direction, more or loss parallel to the 
B&ruipur-Surjipur road, it ends at Surjipur, the total length 
being about 15 or 16 miles. The ohannel at the northern end 
for about 6 miles is outside the Magra area, and for tlio rest of 
the way forms the north-eastern boundary of the area to bo 
drained by the scheme. The latter portion passes through com- 
paratively high ground, and the general slope of the country is 
to the south. For this reason, the area to the south of the 
channel will be drained by the Hotar Khiil, whioh passes through 
the heart of the main swamp in the portion of the area to be 
drained. The Hotar Khftl falls into the MAragangft Channel, 
about 2 miles to the north-west of Surjipur, and this portion 
will be excavated under the scheme to form an outfall for the 
Hotar Eh&l.” 

Exbijik- The Public Works Department maintains over 200 miles of em- 
bankments, of whioh all but a few miles were constructed, and are 
kept in repair, at Government expense. The main embankment 
runs southwards along the left bank of the Hooghly river from 
Akr& a few miles below Calcutta to E&ng&falA near the head of 
SSgar Island ; thence it branches east and north to S&mukpot&, 
and terminates at Garia,|8 miles south of Calcutta. This embank- 
ment has a total length of 212 miles and protects a tract of 717 
square nules in the south-west of the district from inundation 
the Hooghly and Sundorbans rivers. Drainage is provided 
for by numerous duices, of whioh thirteen are on a large scale. 
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The following is a statement of the principal sections of em- 
baukmonts maintained by Government: — 


Embankment. 



Length. 



r“ 

-A ^ 



Miles, 

Feet. 

Hooglily left embankment 

... 

... 77 

1,810 

Snndarbans id. id. 


... 53 

2,040 

Srlraiiii)ur Khal right ombankinont 

G 

2,040 

id. id. left id. 

... 

9 

2,640 

Klmri Khal right embankment 

. .. 

3 

602 

id. id, left id^ 

... 

3 

2,040 

Surjipur right einbankment 

... 

8 

... 

id, left id. 

••• 

4 

2,640 

Piali river right id. 

... 

... 12 

2,160 

id, id. left id. 


... H 

1,280 

Embankment at the mouth of 

the Baghmari 

2,000 

Khal. 




Bidyadharl river right embankment 

... 10 

3,120 

Tolly's Nullah south id. 


... 50 

. . . 

id. id. north id. 


2 

4,020 

id, id. south id^ 

(taccavi) 

2 

1,320 

Punchaiiiiagram embankment 


3 

1,400 


K 
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CHAPTER VII. 


NATURAL CALAMITIES. 


Liability Thk chief crop of the district is dmatiy or winter rice, which 
is grown on so large a proportion of the cultivated area, that 
TIBS. ' the outturn of the aus, or early rice, however good, cannot 
compensate for its loss. For its successful cultivation the rain- 
fall must be not only heavy, but also^seasonable and well distri- 
buted ; but fortunately it is rarely so deficient or badly distri- 
buted as to cause any serious or widespread failure. On the 
contrary, the chief danger to which the cultivators are exposed 
is excessive precipitation, resulting in prolonged inundations 
and the consequent destruction of the paddy seedlings. I'he 
natural and artificial means of communication, such as roads, 
railways, rivers and navigable creeks, are, however, ample to 
ensure the easy importation of grain to areas where there is a 
local shortage, and the people generally may be regarded as 
immune from famine. There is, however, no sateguarding 
against the sudden fury of a cyclone and the oven more des- 
tructive Gtoriii-wave which sometimes accompanies it. To such 
cyclones the district is peculiarls o.xposed on acccaiut of its 
position at the head of the Bay of Bengal, and its records show 
that, though they occur at irregular intervals, these violent 
storms are far more destructive of life and property than either 


droughts or floods. 

PAHiKBs. Since 1770 the only famine from which the district has 
suffered is that of 1866, which, however, did not affect it very 
Faniiuc of seriously. While it lasted, the maximum price of the rice in 
I86tj. ordinary use was Rs. 6 a maund, and of paddy lis. 2-8 a 
maund : even in localities where the distress was sharpest 
the price did not rise higher than seven seers a rupee. The 
first symptoms of distress were noticed in October 1800, at 
the end of which it was reported that there were very palpable 
signs of great distress amongst the people, in consequence of 
the failure of the rice crop owing to the want of rain : it is 
impossible to disguise the fact that the distress which now 
prevails is only the commencement of what promises to be a 
famine.” In some places the rice crop bad entirely failed ; rice 
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was selling all over the district at double the rates which prevailed 
at the same time in the preceding year, and the price was rising 
rapidly. It was estimated that, if rain were to fall, the outturn 
of the crop would not be above half that of an ordinary year ; 
if no rain fell, the outturn would not be above one-eighth. The 
result of the inquiries made by the Magistrate was that a 
failure of half the crop was expected ; and it was found that in 
some places the people were selling their ornaments and brass 
vessels. 

In May 1866, the Collector was authorized to begin relief 
works on certain roads in the south of the district if any need 
for employment should arise. Acute and general distress first 
made itself apparent in that month ; a great increase in crime 
in the south of the district rendered additional police necessary. 
An inquiry into the state of the Diamond Harbour subdivision 
disclosed very real suffering ; many people were living on leaves 
and roots, and the grain which had been reserved for sowing 
was being used for food. Money and rice wore freely distri- 
buted to the famishing and relief committees were organized 
in July. Next month it became necessary to import rice into 
the district, 600 maunds of rioe being bought at Kustia in 
Nadia and sent to Kulpi, south of Diamond Harbour, through 
the Sundarbans. 

The Commissioner of the Division proceeded on a tour of 
inspection through the affected area in October, and reported as 
follows : — “ From what we heard and saw it might be generally 
stated that throughout this tract the classes wbo ordinarily live 
by daily labour and wages, as well as those who live on alms, are 
now subsisting, not on rice, but on the roots of bankachti (a kind 
of wild yam) and the leaves of the sajina, tamarind and other 
trees boiled down. Nevertheless there was not that universal 
appearance of attenuation among the people which might have 
been expected. Almost every labouring man whom we met coru- 
])lained that no work was to bo got ; the prospect of work was 
universally received with delight, and with an urgent request 
tliat it might be immediate/’ The Commissioner directed the 
immediate commenoement of works at as many places as possible, 
on three or four lines of road running through the distressed 
tract, and authorized the Magistrate to undertake any other work 
which he could devise. In the meantime the Public Works 
Department had supplied employment, for all who wanted it, on 
the embankments and roads of the Diamond Harbour subdivision. 
In the week ending 14th July, 2,360 persons were daily at 
work. The rains, however, brought the embankment repairs 
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to a close, and the number of labourers employed by the Public 
Works Department fell gradually to about 300 daily, at which 
number it remained throughout the rainy season. The disconti- 
nuance of the works enhanced the distress at first ; but the reaping 
of the early rice crop gave employment for some weeks, and such 
work as the Relief Committee could provide was going on. The 
cessation of agricultural operations in September, however, threw 
<he people out of employment again, and an increase in the 
number of applicants for gratuitous relief immediately took place. 
But a general fall in the price of grain occurred in November, 
in consequence of importations from the eastern districts, and 
of some of the local cold weather crop being already in the 
market. During this month operations were contracted at the 
relief centrt^s, and on the 24th November six centres in the tract 
immediately south of Calcutta were closed altogether. 

The number of relief centres throughout the district was 
nineteen, and the numbers relieved on the 1st day of each month 
were as follows : — 1st July, 264 ; 1st August, 1,162; Ist Septem- 
ber, 3,156; 1st October, 8,862 ; and 1st November, 9,490. After 
this the number fell with extraordinary rapidity, till all relief 
was discontinued on the lat December. Employment was given 
on nine roads over an aggregate length of 34 miles, the aggre- 
gate daily total of those thus employed being 31,876. The 
mortality from direct starvation was very small : only in two 
localities were deaths of residents of the district reported to have 
been directly attributable to "starvation. In this, as in other 
districts, however, the high price of food reduced people to a 
condition iu which they readily succumbed to attacks of diarrhoea 
and dysentery. The instances in which death was directly due 
to emaciation and want of food wore mostly among people from 
Orissa and Midnapore, who came across the Hooghly on their 
way to Calcutta, or who wandered about the district in soarch of 
employment. Many of these wore in such a state of emaciation 
when they arrived, as to be beyond tho hope of recovery. 

Floods occurred in 1823, 1838, 1856, 1864, 1868 and 1871 
on such a scale as to seriously affect the crops of the district, but 
not such as to cause a general destruction of them. Tho flood of 
1871, which was the result of excessive rainfall, was a serious 
inundation in the eastern and north-eastern portions of the 
district. In the inundated tracts, a large portion of the dman 
rice crop was destroyed ; and when tho waters subsided, a large 
number of cattle died, partly from want of food, and partly from 
eating grass which had become rotten from long immersion in 
water. The southern portions of the district, however, benefited 
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by the large amount of fresh water brought down, and pro- 
duced a bumper crop. 

In recent years the most serious floods have been those of 
1000, 1904 and 1907. In September 1900 there was abnormal 
rainfall, the total for the month being 38 inches, which caused 
floods all over the district and damaged nearly the whole of the 
standing crops. The damage was greatest in the ill-drained area 
between Diamond Harbour subdivision, whore the accumulated 
water did not subside for months, and affected even the outturn 
uf 1901. There was again an absolute failure of the crops in a 
limited area owing to excessive rainfall in June and July 1904, in 
oonsequencc of which the low-lying lands were inundated and 
winter rice could not be grown in them. In 1905 the rainfall was 
not only heavy, but also uneven in its distribution. The low- 
lying lands in the south of the Basirhat and Diamond Harbour 
subdivisions were inundated at the time of transplantation, and 
the standing crops were damaged. Next year the rainfall was 
neither sufficient nor evenly distributed, so that poor harvests 
were reaped; and in 1907 excessive rain in June and July 
damaged the jute and rice crops in the low lands, while on high 
lands the latter crop suffered later in the year on account of 
scanty rain in October and November. The result was distress, 
to cope with which the distribution of agrioultuial loans and 
oihor relief measures wore necessary. 

The monsoon in this part of Bengal consists of a series of Cycloni 
cyclonic depressions, which follow each other in more or less close 
succession up the Bay of Bengal. Each period of general and 
heavy rainfall is, in fact, initiated by the advance of n cyclonic 
storm, which gives concentrated rainfall over long narrowish 
belts of country. In popular parlance, however, the term 
‘‘cyclone’* is reserved for the most violent storms which burst 
more especially in the transition periods, f>., in May before the 
monsoon is fully established, and in October when it has not 
altogether disappeared. “ The conditions are, on the whole, 
favourable for the formation of the most severe cyclones in 
October, when the humid currents that provide the motive power 
are still of moderate strength. These October cyclones are 
examples of the most intense tropical storms. They differ in 
several respects from the cyclonic storms of temperale regions. 

They are usually of small extent, occasionally not exceeding 200 
miles in diameter. Hence the shifts of wind accompanying them 
are very rapid and dangerous to vessels, and October is the most 
critical period of navigation in the Bay of Bengal. The pressure 
gradients are very steep, and the winds of hurricane intensity iu 
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the inner storm area* The preoipitation is excessive, the rain 
being commonly described as ‘falling in torrents/ The most 
characteristic feature in the worst storms is an inner central area 
of calms or light variable winds, occasionally 10 to 20 or oven 
30 miles in diameter, which is termed by sailors ‘the 0}0 of the 
storm/ The transition from the calm area to the belt of 
hurricane winds is usually exceedingly rapid. 

“Another characteristic feature of these cyclones is the piling 
up of a mass of water in the inner storm area and area of lowest 
pressure. This advances with the storm and strikes the coast as 
a ‘ storm-wave.’ The effect of this in flooding the coast districts 
depends largely upon the phase of the ordinary tidal wave at ilio 
time wdien the storm-wave strikes the coast. If the storm- wave 
strikes the coast about high water or shortly after, it may produce 
the most disastrous results, flooding low coast Idistricts in a few 
minutes to a depth of V\ 20, or oven 30 feet above tidal 
high water level. In such an inundation, caused by a storm- 
wave which spread up the Ilooghly in 1737, 300,000 people are 
said to have perished, but the number is probably exaggerated. 
The storm-wave accompanying the Calcutta cyclone of October 
1864 drowned 5(J,000 people and caused immense destruction 
of shipping. Cyclones of the most dangerous typo are fortu- 
nately rare, not more than one, on the average, occurring in 
five years.”* 

The earliest cyclone of which there is an historio account 
appears to have been that of 1582 A. D., which swept over 
Sarkar Bakla, i.e., Backergiingo, causing tho loss of 200,000 
lives ; in this case also the destruction appears to have been 
caused mainly by a storm-wave.t It is not known whether tliis 
cyclone extended as far west as the 24-rargana8, but there is no 
such doubt about the cyclone of 1737 alluded to above. “ Good 
God,” wrote Sir Francis Russell, “ what a sight was the town 
and the river in ‘the morning ! Not a ship but the Duke of 
Dor^ett to be seen in the river, whore the evening before wore 
twenty-nine sail of vessels great and small, many being driven 
ashore, some broke to pieces, and others foundered. And this, 
which is scarce creditable in a river hardly a mile wide, there 
was no ebb-tide for near twenty-four hours. Our church steeple 
was blown down, as also eight or ten English houses, and num- 
bers belonging to the black merchants. Tho whole plaoe looked 
like a place that had been bombarded by an enemy. Such a 


• Imperial Gazeiieer of India (1907), Vol. I, pp. 184-6, 
t Axn-uAhhari and lO^axu-e-Saidtia* 
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havoc (lid it make that it is impossible to find words to express 
it.”* A. graphic account of this calamity, which also has some 
elements of humour, is given in the Oentleman’a Magazine of 
1738 “ On the 30th September last happened a furious hurricane 
in the Bay of Bengal, attended with a very heavy rain which 
rained 15 inches of water in 5 hours, and a violent earthquake 
which threw down abundance of houses ; as the storm reached 
60 leagues up the river, it is computed that 20,000 ships, barks, 
sloops, boats, canoes, etc., have been oast away. A prodigious 
quantity of cattle of all sorts, a great many tigers, and several 
rhinoceroses were drowned ; even a great many caymans were 
stifled by the furious agitation of the waters. Two Englisli 
ships of 500 tons were thrown into a village about 200 fathoms 
from the bed of the river Ganges, broke to pieces, and the people 
drowned pell-mell amongst the inhabitants and cattle. Barks 
of 60 tons were blown two leagues up the land over the tops of 
high trees. The water rose, in all, 40 feet higher than usual. . . 

A French ship was drove on shore and bulged. After the wind 
and water abated, they opened the hatches and took out several 
bales of merchandize, etc., but the man who was in the hold 
t o sling the bales suddenly ceased working, nor by calling him 
couhl they get any reply. On which, they sent down 
another, but heard nothing of him, which very much added to 
their fear, so that for some time no one would venture down. At 
length, one more hardy than the rest went down and became 
silent and inactive as the two former to the astonishment of all. 

They then agreed by lights to look down into the hold, which had 
a great quantity of water in it, and to their great surprise they 
saw a great alligator staring as expecting more prey. It had 
come in through a hole in the ship’s side, and it was with 
difficulty that they killed it, when they found the three men in 
the creature’s belly.” 

Tlie most disastrous cyclone within living memory is that of Cyclone 
1864. The storm, which had been slowly travelling up the Bay of 
Bengal, made itself felt at the Sandheads on the afternoon of the 
4th October and attained its full fury in the night. At Calcutta 
it raged from 10 a.m. till 4 p.m. on the 5th, after which it 
gradually subsided ; here the lowest reading of the barometer was 
28’571 at 2-45 p.m. The destruction caused by the cyclone 
was twofold. First, the violence of the wind caused widespread 
destruction to houses and trees. Secondly, the storm-wave 
brought up by the gale swept over the country to a distance 

* A Hittory of Old Fort WiUiam in Bengal, Bengal, Past and Present 
Vol. I , p, 44. The church referred to was St. Anne’s. 
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of 8 miles inland on either side of the Hooghly as far north as 
Aohipur. This wave rose in some places to a height of 30 feet, 
sweeping over the strongest embankments, flooding the crops with 
salt-water and carrying away entire villages. At Sagar Island it 
was 15 feet above laud level, and appeared to cut a channel 
straight across the island, dividing it into two halves. The em- 
bankments, houses, huts, (/o/as and buildings wore destroyed; and, 
out of a population of nearly 6,000, less than 1,500 survived. Those 
that did escape were eaved by climbing up trees, or floating ontli(' 
roofs of their houses, which the wave swept away and carried many 
miles inland. At Diamond Harbour the wave was 11 feet high, and 
it was stated at the time that it was impossible to go 50 yards on 
the road, at any place within six miles of Diamond llarbour, without 
seeing a corpse. Other villages on either side of the river saflorod 
more or loss : in some every house was swept away with most of 
the inhabitants. The distress and suffering to which the 
survivors in the affected tracts were 05 posed after the disaster 
wore very great. For several days food was not obtainable, for 
the local stores had been swept away, and relief could not be sent 
from Calcutta. In some places which escaped the storm-wavo 
the stores of the rice merchants were broken open and plundered ; 
in others a kind of grass was eaten as food. 

The cyclone wrought havoc among the shipping in the 
river. On the 5th October there were 195 vessels within 
the limits of the Calcutta Port, They withstood the force 
of tlie wind with success ; but when to this, at about 1 r.M., was 
added the storm-wave, the force of which was still not entirely 
spent, one vessel after another broke from her moorings, and 
ns each ship was swept on, she fouled others in her course. 
Massed together in hopeless and inextricable confusion, they 
were driven in heaps on ,the Sumatra Sand and along the 
Howrah shore from Sibpiir to Qhoosery : there was, it must 
bo remembered, no bridge between Calcutta and Howrah in 
1804. Ten vessels were sunk in the river and 145 driven on 
shore. The Qovind/x)t ey a new ship of 1,200 tons, capsized and 
sank off the Custom House: the crew were saved by the gallantry 
of a sailor who swam oft to the wreck with a line, by means 
of which the crew clinging to her masts escaped to shore. 
Tho Allp met the gale a little below iJiamond Harbour ; she 
had on board 348 oooly emigrants for Mauritius, and went 
down with all on board save seven of the crew and 22 emigrants. 
Six tug steamers were lost. The P. and O, Oo.’s UindoBian^ an 
old hulk, broke loose, turned over and went down oft Garden 
Beach : their mail steamer Bengal stranded on the opposite 
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side of the river, but was got ofi without serious damage : the 
Burma mail-steamer foundered off the Sandheads with nearly all 
hands : a hospital ship was oarriod on to the top of the Diamond 
Harbour embankment : two light-ships were lost with all hands. 

On land very extensive injury was inflicted on the public 
works and buildings. At 6 p.m. the Strand Road was flooded 
throughout, and in places the water stood breast high. The 
avenues in Fort William and the Botanic Garden wore destroyed: 
the Eden Gard(‘ns wore turned into a wilderness : the Barrack - 
pore Bark lost 50 per cent, of its valuable trees, and the avenue 
on the Barrackporo road suffered even more.* 

Part of the district was again visited by a cyclone on the 1st Cschmc (>f 
November 1867, the centre of the storm traversing the country 
nearly duo east from Calcutta to Basirhat on the Ich&mati river. 

Jn this line villages wore blown down wholesale, and their 
destruction was accompanied by loss of human life, the more 
populous places w'hich suffered severely being Baruipur, Diamond 
I larbour, Basirhat and Gobardanga. The effects of the hlirri- 
cano were moat disastrous in Port Canning, where the gale was 
accompanied by a storm -wave, the water of which passed over 
tlie town with fearful violence. The station-house, goods’ slieds 
and railway hotel were all blown down and the Port Canning 
Company’s store hulk carried away a large portion of the 
railway jetty. The storm- wave, beginning from Sagar Island, 
extended to the extreme oast of the district, and in some rivers 
the water rose to 6 feet above flood level. 

The limits of space preclude a detailed account of other Dtlur 
cyclones. Reference must however be made to a cyclone vdiicli ^y**^'*"*^**- 
swept over Sagar Island in May 1833. In June 1823, only ten 
years previously, a storm had destroyed the roads, embankments 
and crops on this island, but the cyclone of 1833 was even more 
terrible. The island was submerged to a depth of 10 foot, and 
the whole population of 3,000 to 4,000 souls is said to have 
perished. On this occasion an East Indiaman, the Duke of Yorkj 
was carried into the rice fields at Falta and left there high and 
dry. A curious incident w^hich occurred during a storm that 
burst in the Hooghly in May 1893 may here be mentioned. 

A largo Gorman steamer went aground on a sand bank, and a 
number of lighters were sent in the hope that she might be got off 
by taking out part of her cargo. While they were busy lighten- 
ing her, the tide rose, and a second small cyclone came on, which 


• C. E. Bucklaud, Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors, Vol, I, nn, 298- 
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blew the steamer back into the xiTei uninjured, but sank several 
of the lighters. 

The last cyclone which has visited the district occurred on 17th 
October 1909, but was severe only in the Basirh&t and Bfirasat 
subdivisions, where it caused considerable damage to houses) trees, 
crops and cattle. The storm raged from 2 p.m. on the 17th to 
2 a.m. on the 18th, and it is reported that the wind blew from 
the north-east at Basirhat, from the north at Bar&sat, from the 
north-west at Barraokpore, and from the south-west at Diamond 
Harbour; in the intervening space its direction varied from 
between north-east and north-west. It may not bo out of place 
to mention that the motion of the wind in a cyclone is in an 
involute spiral, revolving in a direction opposite to that of the 
hands of a clock. 

The severest earthquake within the memory of the present 
generation ocoun’ed on 12th Juno 1897, when many buildings 
were damaged and others brought down. In Calcutta the steeple 
of the Cathedral was destroyed and 1,300 houses were injured. 
Another earthquake was experienced on 14th July 1885, and 
there were several earth-tremors of less severity in previous years 
of the eighteenth century. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 

Thk rents paid by tbo actual cultivators to their immediate Rkkts. 
landlords vary according to the nature and quality of the land, 
but tJie general incidence is high. Hates are highest in the 
Sadar and Ilaraeet subdivisions, where rice lands are rented at 
lls. 6 to Rs. 12 an acre ; oven higlier rates prevail for homestead 
and sugarcane lands, which fetch Rs. 10 to lis. 20 an acre. 

'I’he following are reported to be the average rents for different 
classes of land in each subdivision : — 



Rates per acre. 

Subdivision. 

Homestead 

laud. 

Aman 

land. 

Aus or jot 
land. 

Orchard 
land. 1 

Sucrarcane 

land. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Sadsir 

BarHSot ... 

Basirhat ... 

Diamond Harbour 

15 

10-20 

6—12 

8 -10k 

9 

6—12 

8—15 

3—101 

15 

6—15 

18—24 

8-101 

15 

9—15 
6—12 
3— lot 

18—24 
3— lOi 


In the Falta and Diamond Harbour thanas of the Diamonrl 
Harbour subdivision the rents paid by korfa or thika raiyats, 
who are tenant8-at*will, are much higher than those shown in the 
table, ranging from Rs. 15 to Rs. 36 per acre. In the Suudar- 
bans the usual rate of rent is Rs. 6 to Rs. 7>8, while in the 
Basirhat subdivision the rate for jute land rises to Rs. 12, and 
that for pin and betel gardens to Rs. 18 per acre. 

Prodnoe rents are paid as well as cash rents, the system being 
known as hhig chds or bhig Jot; under this system the cultivators 
usually pay their landlords half the produce of their fields. 

The annual profit of cultivation is estimated at Rs. 17-4 per Profiu of 
bigha of rice land, exclusive of rent, the basis of the estimate 

^ ' tion. 
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liohlings. 


being as follows : The cost of preparing a bigha of land as a 
nursery for seedlings is talcon at Rs. 5, viz. — (1) Rs. 3 for three 
plonghings with two ploughs at a time, i.e., six ploughs at 8 
annas a plough ; (2) Re. 1-4, the cost of 16 pdlis (30 seers) of seeds ; 
(3) 12 annas for weeding, two daj's’ labour of one man. The seed- 
lings on one bigha will suffice for the transplantation of 10 bighan 
of rice land, so that the co.st of seedlings per bigha comes to S 
annas only. The cost of cultivation of paddy land may ho 
taken at Rs. 8-12, viz.— (1) 8 annas, being the cost of the seed- 
lings, ns above stated ; (2) Rs. 3 for three jtloughings, with two 
ploughs at a time, at 8 annas per plough ; (3) Re 1-8 for trans- 
plantation, including the removal of seedlings from the nursery, 
+ labourers at G annas a day; (4) 12 annas for weeding, 
2 labourers at 6 annas a day; (5) Re. 1-8 for reaping, 4 labourers 
at G annas a day ; (G) Re. 1-8 for conveying the crop to the 
thro.'hing floor and for threshing, 4 labourers at 6 annas each. 
The outturn per bigha is taken at 5 maunds of clean rice and 
one kd',an of straw, which will fetch Rs. 26, viz., Rs. 20 for the 
rice and Rs. 6 for the straw. If, therefore, Rs. 8-12 be deducted 
for the cost of cultivation, there is a balance of Rs. 17-4 ; and 
taking Rs. 3 as the average rent of a bigha of rioe land tlie not 
profit comes to Rs. 14-4. An ordinary cultivator holding 15 
Aijf/tas, or 6 acres, wil consequently have an annual income of 
Rs. 213-12, assuming that ho employs hired labour. As a matter 
of fact, however, a man with a bolding of this size tisually culti- 
vates his lands himself, except at the reaping and transplanting 
seasons, when ho has to employ labourers. About half of the 
cost of cultivation will be saved if he and his family contribute 
their share of manual labour, so that his not profit per bigha 
will be Rs. 18-10 and his annual income will amount to 
Rs. 279-6. 


The district having had no settlement, accompanied by the 
preparation of a reoord-of-rights, it is impossible to state with 
any degree of accuracy the average size of the cultivators’ hold- 




ings. The majority appear to 

fistMte. 

Acres. 

have tenancies not exceeding 5 

Kamarpol 

... 2* 

to 6 acres, and the general 

Banaiiialipor ... 
Be'pQknr 

Kedua 

.. 7lt 

... 8 

average is probably from 3 to 4 

acres. In the Government 

Paila Bha^i'Wanpur 

... m 

estates in the Diamond Harbour 
subdivision the average varies 


from 2J to 17, acres as shown in the margin ; Belpukur, Kedua 
and I’aila Llhagwanpur aie situated near the Sundorbans, where 
tenancies are larger than elsewhere. 
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The marginal table showing the daily wages paid for different 

classes of labour during 
the last fortnight of 
March sufficiently illus- 
trates the tendency of 
wages during the last 20 
years. 'J hough the cus- 
tom of paying village 
artisans and menials in 
kind appears to have 
fallen into desuetude 
in the Sadar and Diamond Harbour subdivisions, it still lingers 
in parts of the BarAset and Basirhat subdivisions. Here a 
village blacksmith gets one maund of paddy annually from each 
of the villagers whose ploughshares he makes and repairs, and the 
village barbers and washermen are similarly remunerated by a 
share of the harvest. In the dbdchj or reclaimed portions of tho 
Sundarbans, the reapers either receive wages in cash at the rate 
of Rs.7-8 a month, with two meals a day, or in kind, being given 
one or more bundles of paddy for every 20 bundles that they 
cut; eight or ton of these bundles will yield 24 seers of paddy. 
These reapers, who are called douliuf^^ annually migrate to the 
Sundarbans for tho rice harvest and return to their homes when 
it has been reaped. 

In the mills and factories there are special rates for different 
classes of skilled and unskilled labour. The following table 
shows tho loumt monthly wages paid during 1911 in the more 
important manufuc^orics. 


Class of labouk. 

JUTB MILLS 

Jute 
pn bses. 

Colton 

spiniting 

mills. 

Hmlge- 

Ouuripur. 


Ks. 

Rs. 

Uh. 

lU 

Kngiiic-drivcr 

19 

32 

12 

23 

Weaver (mule) 

19 

20 


15 

Hlacksmith 

13 

20 

IG 

IH 

Fitter 

13 

20 

10 

22 

Hoilormaii 

13 

19 

10 

13 

Carpenter 

13 

18 

17 

IH 

Alasoii 

13 

... 

17 


IliicklMycr 

12 

:2 

... 1 

13 

Spinner (inali*) 

9 

10 


9 

Dyer 

8 

10 

i 

... 

Cooly (male) 

8 

10 

...* 

10 

„ (ftmale) ... 

8 

7 

... 

8 


* Daily wages were paid, tho lowest bciug £ aoiias a day. 


Class of labour. 

1898. 

1903. 

1912. 


Bb. 

A. 

As. 

Rs. A. 

Superior mason 

1 

0 

12 

1 0 

Common „ 

0 

8 

9 

0 10 

Superior carpenter ... 

1 

0 

12 

1 0 

Common „ 

0 

8 

9 

0 12 

Suitcrior blacksmith 

0 lOS 

12 

1 0 

Common „ 

0 

8 

9 

0 10 

Cooly (male) 

0 


4 

0 6i 

,, (female) 

0 

4 

2 

0 
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Statistics of the prices paid for various articles of food in each 
subdivision during the last fortnight of March from 1893 to 
1912 will be found in the B volume, which forms a statistical 
appendix to this volume. In recent years the level of prices 
has been highest in 1908, when common rice sold at 8 seers per 
rupee in the Sadar subdivision, at 6 seers 14 chittacks in Barasat, 
at 7 seers 3 chittacks in Basirh&t, and at 5 seers 8 chittacks in 
Barrackpore. With these figures may be compared those for the 
famine year of 1866, when the maximum price of common rice, 
at the height of the distress, was 7 seers per rupee. Prices 
generally have risen during the present century, with one notable 
exception, the price of salt having fallen considerably owing to 
the reduction of the duty. 

The standard maund, of 40 seers or 82 lbs. avoirdupois, 
and the standard seer of 80 tolas are in universal use through- 
out the district in buying and selling by weight. Gold, silver, 
and precious stones are weighed thus: 4 dhan = 1 rati, or 1*875 
grains Troy ; 6 rati = 1 anna, 8 rati = 1 mdsay or 15 groins Troy ; 
12 mdsa =s 1 tola, or 180 grains Troy. For large articles the 
following weights are used : — 6 tolas = 1 chittack, or 2 ozs. ; 

4 chittacks s= 1 pod ; \pod =5 I seer, or 2 lbs. 0 oz. 14 drs. ; 

5 seers = 1 pamn ; 8 pasuri or 40 seers = 1 maund of 82 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

The local measures vary in different parts of the district. 
In Baraset subdivision the scale is as follows : — 2 J seers = 1 pall ; 
2 pdli = I don; 2 don = 1 kdii; 8 kdti = 1 drhi ; 20 arid = 
1 hh ; 16 = 1 kdhan. In Diamond Harbour : — 24 seers = 

1 pdli ; 4 pdli e= 1 kdtha ; b kdt ha ^ 1 pan ; ^ pan = !««//; 

4 salt = I kdhan. In the south of Diamond Harbour the scale 
is: — 2 seers and 6 tolas (or 166 tolas) = 1 pdli ; 20 pdlis ^ 

1 kurih ; 10 kurihs = 1 bisi ; 16 kurihs = 1 kdhan. In parts 
of Basirhat 54 seers = 1 pdli and l& pdlis = 1 bis. in other 
places the following measures are found: — (1) 24 seers = 1 
kdtha or pdli ; 20 pdlis = I sali; 16 salis = 1 kdhan ; (2) 6 seers 
and 6 chittacks (or 1 4 pods) = 1 pdli ; 2 pdlis = 1 kdharf ; 4 
kdhans = 1 drhi; 20 drhis =s 1 Us. (3) 2\ pods (or 10 chit- 
tacks) = 1 khanchi or kanki; 2 khanchis = 1 rtk ; 2 rsks = 1 
pdli ; 16 pdlis = 1 maund. (4) 5 chittacks = 1 kanika; 4 kani- 
kas = 1 rek ; 4 reks = 1 pdli ; 20 pdlis aa 1 sdli; 16 sdlis = 1 
kdhan. 

The following measure of numbers is used for cowries, 
bundles of straw, mangoes, eggs, etc. : — 4 units = 1 gandd ; 

5 ffandds =s 1 hurt; 4 buris (or 20 gandds) = I pan ; 16 pans ts, 

1 kdhan. Milk is sometimes sold at 75 tolas per seer, but the 
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standard seer of 80 tolas is generally used. A oommon weigh 
for the sale of small fish is the kankia, which is equivalent to 
ohittaoks. In selling cloth a yard is equal to 16 girds and a 
gird to 2i inches. 

The unit of lineal and square land measure is the kdth, which 
may be anything from 18 to 29 inches, but is usually 18 inches. 
Using this as the unit, the usual scale is 4 fidths s 1 kdtha ; 20 
kdtkas as 1 bigha. Atrins use the following measures: — 1 hard = 

3 krdntia or 16 bisas or 80 Hk ; 4 kards as 1 gandd ; 6 gandds = 

1 kdchchhd; 4 kdchohhd =s 1 ohittaok; 16 chittacks = i kdtha; 
20 kdthas — 1 bigha. There are in the district bighas varying 
from eighty to a hundred hdlh-i square, of 18 inches each, and 
also one of fifty-five hdth^y of 29 inches each. The value of each 
in English measurement is as follows:—! bigha of 80 hdths of 
18 inches = 0*330578 acre ; a bigha of 85 hdths of 18 inches =: 
0*373192 acre; a bigha of 90 hdths of 18 inches =a 0*418388 
acre ; a ligha of 93 hdths of 18 inches sa 0*446746 acre ; a bigha 
of 95 hdths of 18 inches = 0*466167 acre; a biiha of 100 hdths 
of 18 inches = 0*516529 acre ; a ligha of 55 hdths of 29 
inches a: 0*405575 acre. The corresponding value of an acre 
in bighas is as follows: — 1 acre = 3*025 bighas oi SO hdths oi 
18 inches; 1 acre = 2*67958 bighas of 85 hdths of J8 inches; 

1 acre = 2*39012 bighas of 90 hdths of 18 inches; 1 acre =s 
2*23841 bujhas of 93 hdths of 18 inches; 1 acre = 2*14515 bighas, 
of 06 hdths oi 18 inches; 1 acre = 1*93600 bighas of 100 hdths 
of 18 inches ; 1 acre a: 2*46563 bighas of 55 hdths of 29 inches. 
Tl>e standard bigha is the one of 80 hdths of 18 inches square 
equal to 14,400 square feet, or within a fraction of a tnird of 
an English acre, and is the one now -more generally used. 

The bigha comprises (1) 80 hdths in parganas Magura, 
Azimabad, Havilisahar, Khaspur and Garh; (2) 90 hdths in 
pargana Dakhin Sagar ; (3) 93 hdths in pargana Penehakuli ; 
(4) 95 hdths in pargana Munrag&cha, and (5) 110 hdths in 
parganas Anwarpur, Balanda, Amii&b&d, Bhaluka, Buran, 
Maih&ti, Sarfr&zpur, Ohaurfisi and part of Dhuliapur. 

Time is subdivided as follows: — 60 anupal = 1 bipal ; 60 
btpai «= 1 pal; 60 pal s= 1 danda, equal to 24 minutes ; 1\ 
danda » 1 prahar, or three hours ; 8 prahar =s 1 dibas, or day 
and night of 24 hours ; 15 dtbas or days = 1 paksha ; 2 paksha 
as 1 mds or mouth ; 2 mds = 1 ritu ; 3 rUu ■=s 1 ayatty or half- 
year ; 2 ayun = 1 batsar, or year. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


INDDSTKIES, MANUFACTUBE8 AND TBADK. 

Thb Btatisticfl compiled from the returns of occupations which 
were made at the centus of 1911 show that 1,003,000 persons, or 
two-thirds of the population, are supported by agriculture, 

391.000 or 16 per cent, by industries, 212,000 or 9 per cent, by 
commerce (including transport whether by rail, road or river), 
and 44,000 or 2 per cent, by the professions and liberal arts. 

Of those maintained by agriculture, 68,000 subsist by income 
derived from the rent of agricultural land, i.e., consist of landlords 
and their families, 1,250,000 are cultivators, and 27 1,000 arc 
farm servants and field labourers. Taking the figures for actual 
workers only, there are 17,000 landlords, 376,000 cultivators and 

100.000 agricultural labourers: in other words, there are five 
landlords and 28 agricultural labourers to every 100 cultivators. 
As might be expected in a district with a largo water area, in the 
form of rivers, creeks and swamps, pasturage provides a livelihood 
for comparatively few and fishing for comparatively many. 
Including all those supported by pasturage and cattle-keeping, 
whether as breeders or herdsmen, and also those who trade in 
milk, ghi and butter (for it is generally a matter of chance 
whether a man who keeps cows is returned as a cattle-keeper or 
a milkman), the total is only 19,000. The aggregate of those 
who subsist by fishing is more than thrice as great, viz., 63,000, 
of whom 40,000 were returned as fishermen and their families, 
and 23,000 os fish-dealers. The two groups may be taken as 
connoting the same occupation, for though some live by fishing 
only and others retail but do not catch fish, the great majority 
ell the fish which they catch. 
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Nearly half of these supported by industrial occupations 
subsist by textile industries (186,000). By far the most import- 
ant textile industry is the pressing, spinning and weaving of 
jute, which accounts for 169,000 persons. Then come, longo 
intervallo^ tailoring and dress making (34,000) and the domestic 
work of rice pounding and husking (30,000), which is carried 
on almost exclusively by women. Cotton spinning and weav- 
ing, once so important a factor in the economic life of the 
peasantry, now provide a means of livelihood for only 11,000 
persons, of whom nearly 5,000 were at work in cotton mills at 
the time of the census, leaving the exiguous total of 6,000 for 
the cottage industry. 

The aggregate of those classified under the head “ Transport’^ 
is 72,000, of whom nearly half are dependent on the provision of 
transport by road, such as cart-owners, cart-drivers, ^;d/Aj-bearers 
and their families. Those supported by work on the railways 
aggregate 18,000, and by traffic on the water 15,000, of whom 
9,000 are boatmen and boat-owners. 

Service in the public force, such as the army and police, and 
in different branches of the public administration, furnish 
altogether 22,000 persons with their daily bread. Twice as many 
are engaged, or are dependants of those engaged, in work 
connected with the professions and liberal arts. The returns for 
actual workers under this latter head are interesting as showing 
how small a fraction of the population are engaged in profes- 
sional, artistic and scientific pursuits, either because they are not 
sufficiently well educated or because they are debarred by want 
of means, opportunity or training, or by traditional custom, from 
following them, or because they do not find them sufficiently 
attractive or lucrative. Nearly half of the workers in the pro- 
fessions and liberal arts consist of persons having some religious 
avocation, such as priests, religious mendicants, temple servants, 
etc., their actual number being 7,000. As regards other workers, 
those engaged in educational work number 2,970 and in medical 
pursuits 2,349, including midwives and nurses, as well as medical 
practitioners of all kinds, whatever their qualifications. The 
legal profession has only 834 adherents, including lawyers^ clerks 
and touts in addition to barristers, pleaders and mukhtars, 
while those who are grouped together under the head ** Letters, 
Arts and Sciences aggregate only 1,244. This latter figure 
cannot be regarded as a large one, considering that there are 
nearly 2^ million persons in the district, and that the head 
comprises a wide range of pursuits, e.g.^ music, painting, acting, 
dancing, architecture, engineering, etc. 
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Domestic service provides for 84,000 persons, while the 
number of those living on private income is 7,000, and of those 
engaged in or dependent on unproductive pursuits, such as beggars 
and prostitutes, 17,595. 

The siatifitios of oocupation compiled from the returns made at 

. the census while indicat- 
I ing the main functional 
I distribution of the people 
* furnish meagre informa- 
I tion concerning indi- 
vidual industries and 
manufactures. To re- 
medy this defect, an 
industrial census was 
held in 1911, concur- 
rently with the general 


submitted returns in 
which, Utter alia^ the 
number of their employes 
at the date of the census was entered. These returns, of course, 
only refer to the state of affairs on that date, when some of 
the concerns were closed, others were not in full work, and others 
had a larger number of operatives than usual. But even so, 
thi‘y furnish valuable information regarding the industrial 
development of the district. Briefly, the result is to show 
that on the 10th March 1911 there wore in the 24-Parganas 
175 industrial works, each with 20 hands or more, in which 
altogether 161,638 persons were employed. Of these, 4,619 wore 
engaged in direction, supervision and clerical work, 63,884 wore 
skilled workmen and 103,235 were unskilled workmen. These 
figures include 860 Duropeans and Anglo-Indians (the designa- 
tion prescribed officially for those generally known as Eurasians), 
of whom 742 wer^ managers, supervisors or clerks, and 118 were 
skilled workmen. 

The principal industry of the district is the manufac- 
ture of jute, which, at the time of the industrial census, provided 
employment for altogether 121,687 persons, viz., 116,216 in jute 
mills and 6,371 in jute presses. The number of these and 
other works is shown in the marginal statement above, together 
with the number of employes* 


census, the owners, 
managers and agents of 
industrial works, employ- 
ing 20 persons or more, 


WOBKS. 

Number. 

Number 

of 

employes 

Jute mills ... ••• 

81 

116.216 

Arms and ammunition 

6 

8,713 

factories. 


Brick-fields and surki and 

86 

7,915 

tile manufactories. 



Jnte presses 

20 

5,371 

Cotton mills 

4 

I 4,606 

Dockyards ... 

2 

3,203 

Railway workshops ... 

1 

8,^83 

Paper mills 

Tin works 

2 

2,894 

4 

2,703 

Oil mills ... ... ... 

22 

956 

Lac factories 

2 

715 

Sugar factories ... ... j 

1 

617 

Other works ... 

45 

5,456 

Total 

175 

161,638 
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The proximity of Calcutta, itself a large consumer, with its Faotobt 
facilities for export over-seas, and the many means of oommunica- xbibs.' 
tion with the interior, by both rail and river, have led to the 
establishment and development of important factory industries 
along the Hooghly from Budge-Budge to Naihati. In 1911 
there wore no less than 122 factories coming within the operation 
of the Factories Act ( 1 . 6 ., employing 60 hands or more) out of a 
total of 320 for the whole of Bengal, while the average daily 
number of operatives amounted to 164,000, or more than half the 
aggregate for the Province, The list of factory industries is a 
long one, for it includes jute spinning, weaving and pressing, 
cotton spinning and weaving, paper making, sugar refining, soap 
making, bone grinding, brick making, the manufacture of lac, 
ropes, etc. In addition to private undertakings, there are several 
important works under Government control, which manufacture 
arms and ammunition, clothing for the troops and telegraph stores. 

In recent years i\iQBtcafle8hi movement has led to the establishment 
of several new manufactories, more especially in the suburbs of 
Calcutta near the Circular and New Out Canals, where tanneries, 
bone crushing mills, and factories for the manufacture of ink and 
Portland cement have sprung up. Saw mills and rope works 
have also been started by Indian enterprise, while the manufac- 
ture of umbrellas, tin boxes and steel trunks has been taken up. 

The following is a brief account of the more important 
factories : — 

The manufacture of jute iuto gunnies, as jute cloth is called, Jute milli. 
is an industry of comparatively recent creation but very rapid 
growth. There are according to the returns for 1911, altogether 
67 jute mills in Bengal, which consume, on the average, fully 
half the total quantity of jute produced. Their consumption of 
the fibre has been practically doubled in the last ten years, 
and the manufacture of gunnies has been largely diverted from 
Dundee to the banks of the Hooghly : at present, the mills 
confine themselves to the production of the coarser classes of 
goods, chiefly gunny bags and hessian cloth. Of these mills, no 
less than 39, employing (in 1911) a daily average of 122,000 
hands, are in the 24-Pargana8, being situated along the Hooghly 
from Budge-Budge northwards to Gauripur. Jute manufacture 
appears to have been started in the Alipore Jail in 1868; 
the jail jute mill is still at work, its products being taken chiefly 
by other jails and the Supply and Transport Department of the 
Indian army. Private enterprise entered the field after 1873, 
the Olive Mill being opened in 1874, the Sh&mnagar Mill in 
1875, and the Sudge-Budge and K&mllrh&ti Mills in 1877. 

L 2 
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Several more mills \rere opened in the next decade, suoli as the 
Union, Upper Hooghly, K&nkin&ra, TiUgarh and Soorah; but 
the majority are of more recent date. The following statement 
shows the mills at work in 1911 and the average daily number of 
operatives employed in each: — 


Name of Mill. 


Number 

of 

opemtives. 

Name of Mill. 

N umber 
of 

operative?. 

Albion ... 


8.251 

Kamarhati, No. 1 

3,68-2 

Alexander ••• 


1,870 

Lit to. No. 2 ,,, 

3,351 

Alipore Jail 


820 

Kunkinara, No. 1 ... 

3,683 

Alliance, North 


3,002 

Ditto, No. 2 

1,176 

Do., South 


2,040 

Kelvin ... 

2,7(i8 

Anglo- India, Upper 


2.037 

Khnrdah, No. 1 

4,405 

Ditto, Middle 


4.G20 

Ditto, No. 2 

5,103 

Ditto, Lower 


2,085 

Kinnisoii 

5,339 

Auckland 


2.41)4 

Lunsdowne 

i 4,046 

Baiiinagar, North 


3,550 

Naihati 

1 2,336 

Ditto, South 


2,708 

I'cliaiue 

3,117 

Ditto, Branch 


1,422 

Sbamnngar No. 1 

4,647 

1,759 

Budge- Budge ... 


6,942 i 

Ditto, No. 2 : 

Clive, No. 1 ... 

• •• 

2,917 

Soorah ... ... 

1,176 

Do., No. 2 ... 


2,775 

Stundurd ... ' 

3,849 

Fort Gloster ... 

• • t 

312 i 

Titiigarb, No. 1 ... i 

5,0)37 

Gauripur ... 


8,445 ! 

Ditto, No. 2 ... 1 

6,537 

Hooghly, Lower 


(Closed) 1 

Union 

2,803 

Do., Upper 


3,388 1 




The pressiyig of jute by machinery into bales for export was 


Name. 


Numher 

of 

operatives. 

Ashcroft ... 


320 

Atlas .. 


165 

Bengal (Hydraulic) ... 


471 

Calcutta (Hydraulic) 


320 

Campenlown 


450 

Canal 


.325 

Chitpur (Hydraulic) 

... 

410 

Cossipur Jute Warehouse 

... 

2,«00 

Gunga (Jute Mill) ... 

... 

212 : 

Hoarc, Miller & Co.’s 


180 

Hooghly (Hydraulic) 


27U , 

Jheel 

... 

380 

Lakhi ... 


508 ^ 

Ocean ... 


218 

Strand Bank 


500 

Sun 


260 

Suraj •• 


900 

Union ... ••• 


425 

Victoria (Hydraulic) 

... 

825 


started In 1^73, 
when two press- 
houses were 
established, viz , 
the Calcutta Hy- 
draulic Jute Press 
and the Cossi- 
pur Jute Ware- 
house : these are 
still at work. 
The latter, which 
is the property 
of llalli Brothers, 
is the largest 
press-house in 
Bengal. In 1911 
there were 19 
presses at work, 
with a daily 


average of 8,939 operatives, as shown in the margin : another 
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press, called the Bhajorftm Jute Press, was closed throughout 
the year. The jute presses are nearly all situated in the northern 
suburbs of Calcutta, in the towns of Oossipur and Ohitpur. 

Jute baling is carried on at the N&rkald&oga Jute Works, 
which are also called the Bridge Jute Mill. 

There w6re four cotton spinning mills at work in 1911, viz., 
the Bengal, which had a daily average of 2,000 operatives, the 
Dunbar with 910, the Dunbar liing with 676, and the Empress 
of India with 677. The oldest of these mills is the Dunbar 
Cotton Mill, which was opened in 1875, and the Empress of India 
Mill, which started two years later. The articles produced are 
ruled yarn, folded yarn and woven goods, which are supplied to 
the Indian and China markets. Another mill, called the Deshi 
Weaving Mill, at which calico is woven, remained virtually 
closed throughout the year. 

There am two paper mills in the district, both of which belong Paper 
to the Titagarh Paper Mills Company, Limited. One is at 
Titagarh, and is known as the Titagarh Paper Mill No. 1 ; the 
other, which is called the Titagarh Paper Mill No. 2, is at 
KankinAra. The former employed 1,423 hands and the latter 
1,256 in 1911 ; between them, they produce about 35 million lbs. 
of paper annually. They manufacture white printing, hdddmiy 
coloured printing, cartridge, blotting and foolscap paper. The 
raw materials used are rags, grass, straw, jute, old gunnies, hemp 
baggings, ropes and waste paper. 

Government itself is a large employer of labour, having five Govern- 
imix)rtant manufactories, four of which supply the army with 
arms, ammunition and clothing. These are:— (1) the Gun and 
Shell Factory at Cossipur, which manufactures ordnance fittings, 
shells, fuses, cartridge metal, etc.; it employed 1,271 hands 
in 1911. (2) The Ammunition Factory at Dum-Dum, which 

started work in 184G, and turns out the cartridges, small arms, 
etc., required by the Indian army. The Dum-Dum bullet, 
a soft-nosed bullet that expands and lacerates the object it 
strikes, is so called because it was manufactured here. The 
average number of men in the works was 2,681 in 1911. 

(3) The iiifle Factory at Ichapur, which was erected on the site 
of an old gunpowder factory and started the manufacture of 
rifles for the Indian army in 1907 ; it employed 2,050 men in 
1911. (4) The Army Clothing Factory at Alipore, which was 

established in its present position in 1852. This factory produces 
uniforms and other clothing for the army in India, and employed* 
on the average, 380 hands in 1911. The fifth industrial oonoern 
under Government management is the Telegraph Workshop at 
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Alipore, which was opened about 1869, and afforded employment 
to 639 men in 1911. Here the articles required for the telegraph 
system, from telegraph posts and cables to instruments, are 
manufactured and repaired. 

There are altogether 13 engineering works and foundries in 


Name. 

Number 

of 

operatives, 

1911. 

Vulcan Iron Works ... ... 

442 

Victoria Engino Works ... ... 

Sikdar and Co.’s Iron Foundry ... 

ir»7 

88 

Bengal Engineering Works or Uastings 

60 

Bridge Works. 


Phoenix Iron Works (Jeasop’s) 

840 

Incell and Silk’s Works 

ISO 

Saxby and Farmer’s Factory 

260 

Hooghly Docking and Engineering Co.’s VV’^orks 

60 

Albert Iron Works ,,, 

60 

East Bengal Engineering Works 

65 

Rnssa Engineering Works 

140 

Civil and Sanitary Engineering Co.'s Works 

45 

Calontta Municipal Works 

330 


the district as 
shown in the 
marginal state- 
ment, nearly all 
situated in the 
immediate vici- 
nity of Calcutta. 
The largest of 
these is the 
Vulcan Iron 
Works which 
used to belong 
to Messrs. I^arry 
& Co. and were 
removed to their 
present site (in 


Lower Circular Eoad) in 1899. 

Railway The workshops of the Loco, and Carriage Department of the 
wa^^Tk- Bengal State Railway are situated at KSnehrapara ; 

Bbop8. these are large works, affording employment to 2,158 persons 
(in 1911). The workshops of the Calcutta Tramway Company, 
which employed 825 hands in the same year, are situated in 
Entally. 

Dockg A large labour force is in constant employment at the 
yards!^^* docks in Kidderpore. These docks provide for the whole export 
trade of Calcutta ; they were commenced in 1884 and declared 
open in 1892. The Royal Indian Marine Dockyard, which 
in 1911 employed 1,550 workmen, is also at Kidderpore. 
There are three other dockyards, viz., those of the Port Com- 
missioners, with 757 hands, the India General Steam Navigation 
Company, with 1,331 hands, and the Rivers Steam Navi- 
gation Company, with 1,271 ; the last two are situated in Garden 
Reach. 

Cigarette Three factories, owned and managed entirely by Indians 
factoriefl. have recently been started for the manufacture of cigarettes, and 
have attained a fair measure of prosperity. They use imported 
modem oigarette-making machines, and have a well organized 
system of distribution : the cheapest quality of cigarettes sell 
at ten for a pice. These factories belong to the Globe Cigarette 
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Co., the Calcutta Cigarette Co., and the East India Cigarette 
Manufacturing Company. The largest factory is that owned by 
the company last named, which had 487 workmen in 1911. 

Another undertaking, owned and managed by Indians, which Pottery 
is making good progress, is the Calcutta Pottery Works, which 
were started in 1909, The firm manufactures cheap cups and 
saucers, images of gods and goddesses, etc., which compare 
favourably with similar imported goods. The raw material is 
imported from EajmahAl. These works, remarks Mr. J. Q. 
Camming in his Retieu) of the Industrial Position and Prospects 
in Bengal in 1908^ “are the result of the enterprise of MahSraja 
Manindra Chaudra Nandi of Cossimbazar, and Babu Baikuntha 
Nath Sen of Berhampore. This firm is a good example of what 
is required in Bengal for indigenous development. It has 
sufficient working capital ; it has its own coal and its own raw 
material ; it has a ceramic export in Mr. S. Deb, who studied at 
the Higher Institute of Technology in Tokio, Japan; it has 
up-to-date German and English machinery, and up-to-date 
furnaces with the best of Stourbridge fire-clay bricks ; it has 
found a local market, as well as an export market, in ink-pots, 
gallipots, insulators, cups, saucers and plates, and even dolls. It 
is a curious development to find in Calcutta, as the product of 
Indian labour, such a western product us a china-ware doll dressed 
in European clothes.” 

Another enterprise conceived in a true stcadeshi spirit is the Chemical 
Bengal and Pharmaceutical Works, which Mr. Gumming des- 
cribes as “ one of the most go-ahead young enterprises in Bengal. 

Dr. Prafulla Chandra Eay, d.so., f,c.s., started it as a small 
private concern in Lower Circular Road about 15 years ago 
and made drugs from indigenous materials. About six years 
ago it was made into a limited liability company with a capital 
of two lakhs. Many of the leading chemists in Calcutta are 
share-holders. It has now a well-thought-out and well-managed 
factory with about 70 workmen* at 82, Manicktollah Main Road. 

B&bu Rajshekhar Bose, the manager, is an M. A. in Chemistry. 

The variety of manufactures is considerable. Besides the manu- 
facture of drugs and acids, the manufacture of laboratory 
apparatus, which requires skilled craftsmen in wood and metal, 
has been taken up. The latest development is in perfumes. 

The enterprise shows signs of resourcefulness and business 


• The average daily number in 1911 was 190. The larger figure sufficiently 
demonstratea how the works have developed since 1908, when Mr, Gumming drew 
up his report 
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152 24-Fargana8. 

oapaoitj, whioh should be an object lesson to capitalists o{ this 
province/^* 

At the bulk oil depots established at Budge-Budge by the 
oil companies, such as the Burma, Standard and Asiatic 
Petroleum Companies, kerosine oil tins are manufactured. 
Twenty years ago not a single tin was made in Bengal, but now 
there are five factories, with modern stamping machines, whioh 
employ over 2,000 persons and are capable of turning out 
100,000 tins a day. 

The limits of space forbid any, but a brief mention of otlier 
manufactories, of wliich a list is given below, the figures in 
brackets indicating the average daily number of operatives 
employed in 1911. There are four bone mills, viz., the Bengal 
(1 20), Ganges Valley (51) and Standard (59) Mills and the 
factory of the Agri-Phosphates Co. (95) at XJlt^danga. At 
Oossipur there are a large sugar refinery, called the Cossipur 
Sugar Works (739) and a lac factory (420) ; lac is also manufac- 
tured in J. 0. Galstaun's factory (153). Soap and candles are 
made in the North-West Soap Company's factory (183), silk at 
the Bengal Silk Mill at Ultad&nga (181) and patent stone at the 
Indian Patent Stone Works (161). There are two ice factories, 
viz., the Calcutta and Linde Ice Factories, and the gas consumed 
in Calcutta is produced at the Oriental Gas Works (1,091). The 
latter have recently completed a very fine retort house, and have 
imported an expensive mechanical plant to charge and empty 
the retorts together with a plant for condensing, cooling and 
exhausting the gas, at a total cost of lakhs. This is said to bo 
the most up-to-date method of manufacturing gas to be seen 
in any country.^t On the premises of the Linde Ice Company 
a new industry has lately been started, vis., the manufacture 
of oxygen gas for the purpose of carrying out repairs by the 
oxy-acetyline process, whioh is briefly as follows. Two jets 
impinge on the part to be welded, whioh immediately becomes 
incandescent from the intense heat generated; one jet is conveyed 
from the compressed oxygen, and the other from coal gas or an 
acetyline generator. The factory does not execute any repairs, 
but manufactures the gas for sale and is the only factory in 
India at which it can be obtained. It is made by eradicating 
the nitrogen from the atmosphere, and the oxygen is then 
pressed to 1,800 lbs. on the square inch and supplied in cast steel 
bottles. 


* Seoietif of the Induatrial Poaition and ProapeeU in Bengal in 190St 
t Report of the Chief Inspector of FAStoriei for 1911. 
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Two unsuccessful attempts have been made to manufacture 
glass in the district. The Pioneer Glass Manufacturing Co. 
worked at TitAgarh from 1890 to 1899, and the Indian Glass 
Oo., and later the Bengal Glass Co., at Sodepur, from 1891 to 
1902. Both had an expensive plant, but suffered from the 
difficulty of obtaining a supply of skilled labour which could 
carry on the trying work of glass-blowing in the climate of 
Bengal. 

Fishing is an industry of considerable importance, furnishing, Hand 
according to the census figures, 63,000 persons with a means of 
livelihood. In addition to the numerous rivers, creeks and 
estuaries, the bih (of which some are large enough to be dignified 
with the name of lakes) are valuable fisheries. The most import- 
ant are the Balli Bils in the east, those to the south of Kaorapu- 
kiir and Thakurpukur, and the Salt Lake, from which Calcutta 
derives a large proportion of its daily fish supply. “ In the 8alt 
Lake,” remarks Sir K. G. Gupta in his report on the Fisheries of 
Bengal (1908), “Calcutta has a valuable fishery of immenho 
possibilities. At Dhapa there are two municipal fisheries, both of 
which are let to lessees, who do not work them themselves, but 
simply sublet them to others at a considerable profit. The 
fisheries consist of several enclosures formed by throwing mud 
embankments round a shallow area along the side of a drainage 
channel communicating with the Salt Lake. Each of them is 
called a bheriy and water is let into it at flood time from the 
channel by a regulated wooden sluice, through which fry and 
small fish go but cannot come out again. The Iheris act as 
nurseries, and fish of various kinds, chiefly prawns, small 
bhektisj mugih and macronesy are caught from time to time ; 
but owing to the existence of annual leases the whole place 
is completely drained by February and all the fish caught, 
so that any large growth is not possible.” 

In addition to what may be called the natural sources ot 
supply, the well-to-do systematically or occasionally stock their 
private tanks with fry obtained from the rivers. Such stocking 
is done as a commercial investment in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, and hundreds of people of both sexes find employment 
in gathering spawn, more especially in the Hooghly above 
Cossipur, and selling their catches to the tank stockers. 

The list of fish oaught for sale is a long one, but the following 
require mention. The most valuable fish oaught in the estuaries 
and estuarine rivers are different kinds of mugik and polynemus 
and the well known bhekti {Lates cakarifer ) ; the Hooghly from 
Diamond Harbour to Uluberia is noted for tapai or mango 
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fish (Polynemm paradisem)^ which are caught in great numbers 
from April to June. Hiha {Clupea iihha) are also found in the 
estuaries and rivers in large quantities, and are netted in the 
rains, and for a few months after, when they ascend in shoals to 
breed. Of fresh-water fish the commonest are the rut {Labeo 
rohtta\ kdtld {Catla buehanani)^ mirgdl {Cirrhina mrigala)^ 
kdldbdns {Labeo calbmu)^ koi {AnabaH acandem)^ mdgur (Chrim 
migur) and ainghi {Saccobranchua fosailis). The last three thrive 
in dirty stagnant water. In the smaller waterways within 
reach of Calcutta fishing is carried on throughout the year, but 
in the estuaries and larger ehannels of the Sundarbans it takes 
place only from October to March, after which a strong south- 
west wind sets in. The busiest season is from November to 
February, when parties of fishermen venture out to the sea-faco. 

The manufacture of molasses, and to some extent also of 
sugar, is fairly extensive in the Baduria thana of the Basirhat 
subdivision and at Qobardanga and Sukchar in the Baraset 
subdivision. There were 22 small factories at work in 1910-11, 
the outturn being 8,000 maunds. 

A considerable business in gold and silver work is done at 
Bhaw&nipur by the firm of Messrs. Qiris Chandra Dutt & 
Son. The articles are chiefly intended for European use, but 
have Indian ornamentation. 

With these exceptions the hand industries of the district are 
of little importance. The weaving of coarse but durable cotton 
cloths on ^nd-looms still lingers on as a cottage handicraft. 
A finer cloth is turned out by the weavers of Tentra, a village 
that forms part of the Basirhat municipality. Mosquito cur- 
tains and the embroidered needle work called chikan are produced 
at BAr&set and its neighbourhood ; the latter finds a ready sale 
among Europeans, and is exported to Australia and Europe. 
The manufacture of brass and bell-metal utensils is carried on 
at Baslrhftt, Taki and Baduria, chiefly for local consumption, 
and brass padlocks of good workmanship are turned out by a 
few families at Natagarh near Sodepur in the Barrackpore 
subdivision ; looks are also made at Kadihati in the Dum-Dum 
thana and Gopalpur in the Haroa thana. There are some small 
tanneries at Tengra, where there is a colony of leather workers. 
Brushes are made at Khardah and Panihati, and musical 
instruments at Cossipur, Barnagore and Sinthi. Saltpetre is 
manufactured in refineries in the vicinity of Calcutta, and 
tobacco at Nawabganj and some places in the Baraset thana. 
Mats are mode at Itinda and Shaistanagar in the Basirhat 
subdivision, but the chief seat of the industry is the Falta thana 
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of the Diamond Harbour subdivision, from jehioh there is a 
considerable export to Claloutta. Palm-leaf braid for use in 
hats is made in this thana and also in the Diamond Harbour 
thana. Nut-oraekers are made at Akarpur in Basirh^t thana, and 
sacrificial knives at Qooha in the same thana and at Ghitur in the 
Baduria thana. 

The principal articles imported by rail are coal from the Tbadi. 
BAniganj and Jheria coal fields, jute from East and North 
Bengal, and oilseeds from BihAr; the coal and jute go to 
the mills. Baw cotton is obtained by the mills from BerAr 
and the Central Provinces, rice from Backergunge, BurdwAn 
and Khulna, and paddy (unhusked rice) from Birbhum and 
Bogra. Some gram and pulses are imported from Nadia and 
Jessore, and a little sugar comes from the latter district. 
Imported kerosine oil is sent up-country from Budge-Budge, 
the local rice goes to Calcutta, and gunny bags manufactured in 
the mills are despatched to Calcutta and upcountry. A con- 
siderable export takes place by road into Calcutta of animals, 
vegetables, etc., as well as of straw, bricks, bamboos and other 
local products and manufactures. 

A considerable amount of trade is carried on in the fairs or p^irs. 
meldB held periodically in the villages, of which a list is given 
below : — 


Name op pair. 

Place. 

Approximate daton. 

Name of thana and 
distance from 
headquarters. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 

OancA Faja 

Raipur 

Sadab Subditibioe. 

Ijast dap oi Paut 

Budge-Budge. 20 miles 

8.000 

UhCxi SSheb*s 



7th Asarh ... 

]^ruipur. 

18 „ 

7.000 

BhCnKar Saheb’s 

Bhangar Bazar 

Month ot Chaitra 

Bhangar, 

M .. 

8,000 

meld, 

BfirSset 

B&r&Ret Court 

BaBASBT SUBDmBBDN. 

Sripanchami day (Snd or Srd 

BSrasAl, 

18 miles 

3.000 

Khispur 

compound. 

KhAspur 

week of January), 
list March or 1st week of 

Ditto. 

24 .. 

6.000 

Kizipira 

K&zip&ra 

February. 

Paus Sankranti or 2nd week 
of January. 

6th Fhalguii f2nd or Srd week 
of February). 

2nd Phalgun or snd week of 

Ditto. 

20 

8,000 

Sh&san m« 

Sh&san ... 

Ditto. 

24 .. 

4,000 

Budge-Budge 

Budge-Budge 

Ditto. 

26 .. 

1,000 

Baliaghata 

BaliKghKta ... 

February, 

8th Ohaitra or Srd or 4th 

Ditto, 

*8 .. 

6.000 

Rahanda 

Rahanda ... 

week of March. 

Itth Mkgh or 4th week of 

Ditto, 

82 „ 

1.600 

JgbilHagbCta 

JgbilliSghSta 

January. 

27th Magh or 2Dd week of 
February. 

Just after Maghi POrnima or 

Ditto, 

88 M 

S,600 

Shaimana 

Shaimana 

Ditto, 

88 ., 

1.600 

Majliahpur 

MajlUhpttr ... 

1st or Snd week of Febninry. 
26th Magh or 2nd week of Feb- 

Ditto. 

26 „ 

1.600 

Kotra 

Kotra 

ruary. 

2nd MSgh or Snd or Srd week 

Ditto. 

85 

1.600 


of January, 
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Place. 

Approximate dates. j 

Name of thana and 
distance from 
headquarters. 

Average 

Rtlond- 

anco. 


Bibirhat StTBmvisioir-conclwclfd. 




Khnribona 

Kbariberia ... 

12th Phalgun or 3rd or 4th 
week of February. 

BSrCsat 

25 miles ; 

250 

Nubnndba 

Nebandha ... 

B&s Pbrnlinn day or 2nd week 
of November 

Ditto, 

25 

*• ! 

2,000 

Keinia 

Kemia 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto, 

22 


1 2.000 

BSdnr SSheb'i) 

meldn 

BSdurbat 

12th MSah or last week of 
January. 

11 abra, 

36 

!I i 

1 10.000 

Itfantaj Mandal's 
meld. 

Bauspol 

6th M&gh or middle of 
January. 

Do., 

36 

•1 

1 8,000 

Bara Plr*8 tneld ... 

Jerat or Abal* 
sbidhi. 

25ih Phsigiin or 2nd week of 
March. 

Do., 

SO 


1 5.000 

Ola Bibi's meld ... 

Gaipur 

1 

1st Chaitra or 2od week of 
March. 

Do, 

48 

I 

! 2,000 

1 

MSnik Plr*8 tneld 

: Jangalpur ... 

25th PhSlgun or 2nd week of 
March. 

20th Pmus or 1st week of 
January. 

Baukackforb Subdivision. 

Do.. 

32 


1.600 

Ghazi Plr*8 m*‘ld 

; Bowgachi ... 

Do., 

40 

•» 1 

1 

2,000 

Bngjalapur Sahob’g 
truld. 

1 BHgjala Gho- 
; jha<<anga. 

28ih M&gh or 2nd week of ! 
Fobrnarv, 

2nd or Srd week of January ... 

Dum-Dum, 

25 miles 

2,000 or 
8,000. 

Naihati MahakSli 
fluid- 

NaihSli ... 

Naihati. 

18 


lot) to 
200. 

Kantalpara Rash 
meld* 

Kants IpSra ... 

Rash Pbrnima in Kartik or i 
2nd week of Nov€*mber. ' 

Do., 

18 


4,000 to 
10,000. 

Baincha&cha Sh&* 
(arid'a mela. 

Bainchg&cha 

12th Magh or Srd week of 
January. I 

Sth PhSlgiin or 2nd or Srd 
week of February, 

Do.. 

i 

20 

1 

200 to 2’60 

Najdah Pigla’s 

meld. 

Nagdaha 

' Do., 

1 

20 


50 or f>0 

RSna Ekdil’s meld 

Bana 

22nd of MSgh or lat week of | 
February. 1 

Do.. 

25 


300 to 500 

Jerat ... ... 

Jerat 

26th PhalgUQ or 2ad week of 
March. 

Do., 

28 

i 

M 

4,000 to 
5,0CO. 

Ta’Kpukur Bara 

Tarapukur ... 

Uth or 15th January 

Rhardah 

12 


5.000 

PIN meld. 






Khardah Pbul Dol 

Khardah 

Baish&khi Fttrnima or 2nd 
week of May. 

Do.. 

15 


2.0C0 

Rhardah ShSm 

8aadar Jiu’s BKs 

Ditti 

1 

KSrtik Ptlrnima or Srd week 
of November. 

Do., 

16 

»» 

8,000 

meld. 







PinjrSpol Gop4s- 
taml meld. 

Sodepur ... | 

Srd AgrahSyao or 19(h Nov- 
ember. 

BASIRHAT SUBOIVISIOV. 

Do., 

14 

If 

3,003 

GorSchand's meld 

HSroa 

24th February to 5tb March .. 

Hiroa, 

SS miles 

3,000 

Malancba meld ... 

Malancba 

23rd November to let Decem- 
ber. 

Do.. 

57 


150 

Mandar Saheb’s 

Mandar 

23rd to 2Sth March 

Haroa, 

86 


200 

meld. 





Nebutalla Barw&ri 

Nebutolla ... 

14tb to 19th February 

Do.. 

38 


800 

meld. 






Dhnn Bibi’s meld 

BolghStta ... 

18th to 28rd February 

Do., 

88 


250 

K&tia ffi^M ... 

Eatia 

Baisikh (April-May) ... 

Baduria, 

40 


200 

Taraffonia Biruni 

T&r&ganta ... 

Ubaitra (March-April) 

Do., 

44 


800 

meid. 


Last day of Agrah&yan or 15th 
Decern ner. 





Atlia (Bura Plrs 
meld). 

Atlia 

Do.. 

48 

»» 

1.000 

Deara Junnia meld 

Deara 

MSgh (January-Vebruary) ... | 

Do.. 

46 


1,000 

Sherpur meld 

Bherpur 

Ditto ditto 

Do.. 

36 


600 

Kntubzinda meld 

BSdnrla 

PhftIgUD (February. March) ... 1 

1 Do.. 

44 


200 

Akidilka Mnlla 

MStabbanga... 

Migo (Janoary-February) ... 

Do., 

44 


200 

meld. 






Shkb&cband «>«ld 

AndbSr M&nik 

Last day of Paus or 16th 
January. 

Do., 

40 

99 

700 

Madra Mulla 

Madra 

12th Mkgh or 26th January ... 

Do., 

44 


160 

(Raknrbar Pir 
Bkbeb’s meld). 





Metia fair 

Metia H&t ... 

6tb March .m 

BasIrhAt, 

87 


1,000 

Begampur fair ... 

Begumpnr ... 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

35 


600 

Baalrhik B&rimi 

Baauh&t 

23rd Chaitra or Sth April ... 

Ditto. 

46 


1,000 

meld. 






Obaimalpar meld i 

Ohaimalpur 

28th t 80th March ... 

1 BAtanAbSd. 

69 

If 

600 
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Name of Fair. 




Name of thana and 

Average 

attend- 

Place. 

Approximate dates. 

distance from 


headquarters. 

ance. 


Diamond Harbour Subdivision. 


Sripunchami pQja 

NaDda mcM 
AudhamunI 

Gangu SEgar meld 

BUhalakhi meld ... 
Kskilip meld, 
Keshabeswar meld 

Got-ta meld 

T&r&ch&nd mdd ... 
RAruni meld 
Do. 

F*‘U8 Sankranti 
meld. 


Hatugunj ... 

February 

Diamond 

31 miles. 

Harbour, 

Barasi 

Kriahnachan- 

drapur. 

April 

MathDrapur, 

SO miles 

March 

Ditto, 

S4 .. 

Ssgar Island 

January 

Kulpi, 

01 ,, 

Kantabana ... 

May 

Do.| 

51 .. 

Kakdip 

January 

i>0., 

64 

Mandira Bazar 

April 

Do. 

Do.. 

31 

Maiter HKt ... 

Do., 

54 ,. 

Lot No. 14 ... 

February 

Do., 

64 ,, 

Biihnupur ... 

M torch 

Magra Hat 

32 ,. 

Multi 

Do 

Do., 

22 „ 

Bishnupiir ... 

January 

Do.. 

32 M 


.'i.OCO 


5.000 
2,OUO 

30.000 to 
50.000. 

1.000 

3.000 

6.000 
1,000 
3,000 

600 

2.600 

1,000 
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CHAPTER X. 


MEANS OP COMMUNICATION. 

o«^LB portion of the district the waterways, such as 

cHiraBLs. estuaries, rivers and creeks, form the main, and often the onlj, 
means of communication. The most important navigable channels 
are included in the system known as the Circular and Eastern 
Canals or the Calcutta and Eastern Canals. 

Circular This is a system of natural channels, connected by a few 
KMtem artificial canals, in the districts of the 24-Parganas, Khulna, 
Canals, Paridpur and Baoker«unge, which carry the produce of. Eastern 
Bengal and the Brahmaputra Valley to Calcutta. They have a 
total length of 1,127 miles, of which 47 miles are artificial 
canals. The remainder are natural channels, mainly tidal 
creeks in the Sundarbans, which stretch eastwards from the 
Hooghly across the Ganges delta and afford means of intercom- 
munication between the rivers and estuaries. The channels 
are under the supervision and control of Government, and tolls 
are charged on vessels when they enter the Circular Canal at 
Dhapa lock, 6 miles east of the Hooghly. Dhapa, which is the 
western terminus of the system, is connected with Calcutta by 
the Baliaghftta Canal and with the northern suburb of Chitpur 
by the New Out and Circular Canals To the east the objective 
of the system is Barisal, the headquarters of the great rice-grow- 
ing district of Backergunge, situated 187 miles from Calcutta. 

This is one of the most important systems of river canals in 
the world, judging by the volume of its traffic, which averages 
a million tons per annum, valued at nearly four million ster lin g, 
The situation of Calcutta makes it the natural outlet for the 
Ganges valley, and its position has been enormously strengthened 
by the construction of railways ; but other measures were 
necessary to enable it to tap the trade of the Brahmaputra Valley 
and to focus the traffic of the eastern districts. T'he intermediate 
country is a maze of tidal creeks, for the most part running north 
and south, but connected here and there by cross-channels, wide 
near the sea-face but narrow and tortuous further inland. These 
inland channels ore constantly shifting ss the deposit of silt raises 
their beds, while, on the other hand, the great estuaries near the 
sea-faoe are not navigable by country boats from June to October 
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owing to the strong sea-breezes whioh prevail during the south- 
west monsoon. This system of channels was devised, therefore, 
in order to allow country boats to pass from the eastern districts 
to Calcutta by a direct inland route, and the problem lias been to 
keep the natural orose-channels clear of silt, and to connect them 
with each other and with Calcutta by a system of artificial 
canals. 

When British rule began, boats from the eastern districts 
could only approach Calcutta by a route close to the sea-face, 
which brought them into the jHooghly by the B&ratala creek, 
70 miles below Calcutta ; this route was not only circuitous, but 
also impracticable for country boats during the monsoon. The 
pioneer of the present system was Major Tolly, who in 1777 
canalized an old bed of the Ganges from its confluence with the 
Uooghly at Hastings, a little to the south of Fort William, 
south-eastwards to Qaria, a distance of 8 miles. Prom this point 
the canal (which was called Tolly's Nullah after him) was 
carried east to meet the BidySdhari river at Samukpota, and thus 
gave access to an inner route whioh leads eastwards from Canning. 
In 1810, a further step was taken to improve the approaches to 
Calcutta, an old channel through the Salt Water Lakes, east of 
the city, being improved and led westwards by what is now 
known as the Baliagh&ta Canal in the neighbourhood of Sealdah. 
Between 1826 and 1831 a new route was opened between Calcutta 
and the Jamuna river, following the same direct easterly course 
as the present Bhangar Canal, the object being to relieve the 
pressure on Tolly’s Nullah ; a nxxmber of tidal channels were 
utilized and connected by six cuts to form a continuous eastern 
route. 

The next step was to make the Circular Canal from Chitpur, 
parallel with the Circular Road, to meet the old Eastern Canal at 
Baliagh&ta ; this was completed in 1831. The canals were still 
choked by the ever increasing volume of traffic, and in order to 
relieve them, the New Cut was opened in 1859 : this leads south' 
east from Ultadanga, on the Circular Canal, 3 miles east of Chit- 
pur, to Dh&pa on the Baliagh&ta Canal. After this, the Bh&ngar 
channel was canalized in 1899 for a length of 15 miles, thus 
completing the inner channel whioh had been commenced in 
1831. Next, a channel was made from Ultad&nga to B&man- 
gh&ta, in order to save the boats from the eastern districts from 
having to come from B&mangh&ta to Dh&pa through the congest- 
ed Salt Lake channel ; on entering the canal at Kulti they can 
proceed to Calcutta without further lockage. The new 
whioh was completed in 1910-11, takes off from the New Cut 
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canali near where the railway orosaes it and alongside the 
Arathoon Mills, and joins the BAmanghdta-Kulti oanal. It 
passes round the Northern Salt Lake, and facilitates drainage as 
well as navigation, for it receives the drainage of the country 
near L)um-Dum, and carries it away by means of a large sluice. 

This system of navigable channels was devised and has 
steadily been developed for boat traffic, and there are not the 
same facilities for steamers. The whole of the steamer traffic 
from the eastern district has still to find its way to Calcutta by 
a long circuitous route through the Sundarbans and round by 
Sagar Island. Proposals for making a steamer oanal between 
Calcutta and Eastern Bengal have been brought forward from 
time to time, and about 35 years ago the Bengal Government 
was prepared to construct such a canal ; but the steamer com- 
panies were not in favour of the scheme. At that time, the 
water-borne traffic to Calcutta was seven times as great as that 
carried by the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and the inland 
steamer companies could dictate their own terms for the carriage 
of goods. They preferred the route through the Sundarbans, 
because, though long, it was free from tolls, to a direct oanal, for 
the use of which considerable tolls would be charged. With the 
development of railways in Bengal and Assam, the agents of the 
steamer companies have o )me to realise that the cirouitoua 
route through the Sundarbans is a great disadvantage, and the 
question of providing a short direct route has been revived, in 
this connection a proposal has been made for the canalization of 
Tolly’s Nullah, the effect of which would be to shorten the 
O visting r ute by 186 miles, and bring the river steamers run- 
ning to and from Eastern Bengal and Assam into closer touch 
with the trade centres of Calcutta. The present position is that 
there is, for about three mouths in the year, fairly efficient water 
communication with the eastern districts as far as Samukpota, 
at the junction of Tolly’s Nullah with the Bidyad hari river, but 
beyond that place steamers are blocked from access to Calcutta. 
They cannot pass through the Dhapa look into the Calcutta 
canals, and they are debarred from entry into Tolly’s Nullah, 
as it is only a creek which runs almost dry at low tide. They 
are consequently shut off from direct oouneotion with the two 
groat markets of Caloutta, viz., Chitpur on the north and 
K.idderporo on the south. In order to obtain acoess to the 
Ilooghly river, and so to them, they have to follow, instead of 
the route via Samukpota, a cirouitoua course through the 
Sund-arbans and Channel Creek, wbioh adds about 200 miles to 
the length of every voyage. 
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In order to remedy this state of affairs, Mr. O. 0. Lees of 
the Publio Works Department proposed in 1902 that ToUy^s 
Nullah should be oanaliaed so as to provide a channel, from the 
Bidy&dhari river to the Hooghly, capable of being used by the 
large inland steamers and flats omplojed in the trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal. In 1904 the proposal was placed before the 
Government of India, the total cost (including dredging plant) 
being estimated at Bs. 1,19,79,320. That Government, while 
agreeing that the improvement of Tolly’s Nullah was desirable in 
order to provide dircot acoess to Calcutta, held that the provision 
of funds for so costly an undertaking prevented its acceptance. 

The discussion was subsoquently reopened in 1906, and sinoe 
that time various proposals and revised estimates have been made. 

A larger and more comprehensive scheme was put forward by Grand 
Mr. O. 0. Lees in 1918, the total estimated cost of which 
lis. 2,10,15,000. This contemplates the construction of a Grand project. 
Trunk Canal with the following alignment. 

Starting from Badartala on the Hooghly, just beyond port 
limits, it takes a southerly course for the first two miles and, 
after crossing the Budge-Budgo Railway, continues in a south- 
easterly direction to Putiari. Taking an easy curve to the east, 
it then crosses Tolly’s Nullah at BAnsdhani ferry and, continuing 
in an easterly direction, enters and leaves the BidyAdhari river 
rather more than a mile above SAmukpota and terminates on the 
right bank of the Kulti river about a mile below the entrance to 
the BhAngar canal, at the place where the river bifurcates. The 
southern branch, which formed the old channel of the Kulti 
river, is now practically closed, but the other branch, which runs 
in an easterly direction and now forma part of the “ Outer Boat 
Route,’’ is in good order, has ample depth at low water and will 
require comparatively little to be done in easing sharp bonds and 
widening narrow reaches to convert it into a good navigable 
channel for steamer traffic. From the Kulti end of the canal, 
the Outer Boat Route ” will bo followed. The improvements 
in that route required to enable it to satisfy tho requirements of 
steamer, as well as boat, traffic present no difficulties that cannot 
be surmounted by tho employment of suitable dredging plant. 

The most costly part of the project will be the new canal to 
connect the Hooghly river with the Kulti river and the improve- 
ment of the existing channel of Tolly’s Nullah from its junction 
with the new canal to its entrance at Hastings. 

As explained in Ohaptor I the BidyAdhari river has silted 
up seriously, and it is proposed to canalize both that river and 
the PiAli river. On this point Mr. Lees writes : — Regarded 

M 
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from tho naYlgatiou point of viev, the eanalwation of the Bidya* 
dhaii and Pi&li rivere will be very adrantageons. In the 
old days, when the lower reaches of the Bidy&dhari presented 
less dangers to navigation than they do at present and when 
Tolly’s Nullah provided a good and easy approach to Calcutta, 
there was a large country-boat traffic along this route. The fire* 
wood traffic, especially, was copsiderable, and it has been killed 
partly by the dangerous navigation of the liidyadhari and partly 
by the closure of Tolly’s Nullah. When, however, these large 
country-boats are able to get into the Bi&li river from the M&tia 
and are provided with a safe and good canalized route to Calcutta 
Did the old channel of Tolly’s Nullah and the connecting channel, 
there will be an immediate resuscitation of the firewood traffic 
and a great development of general boat traffic. The enlarge- 
ment of the upper reaches of the Bidy&dhari will, moreover, 
restore direct communication between the Sundarbans and the 
Chitpur canal.” 

Fiom the Kulti terminus of the Grand Trunk Canal the 
new steamer route will follow the line of navigation known as the 
“ Outer Boat Eoute.” Tho channels for the most part are in 
good order and quite suitable for inland steamer traffic, but 
improvements are required along portions of the route. As far 
as the junction of the Chunkuri Shal with the Passur river, tho 
main route will be common to all the traffic eastwards from 
Kulti. The channels on the main route, which require to be 
enlarged or improved to render them suitable for steamer as well 
as boat traffic, are all within the first 100 miles between Kulti 
and tho Fassur junction. Following the route eastwards from 
Kulti, the first channel requiring improvement is the Kulti river 
itself. It is in a very healthy condition and the depth is ample, 
but in plaoes the channel is too uarrow and there are several 
very abrupt bends. The estimate provides for increasing tho 
width of the channel to 250 feet at a depth of 10 feet below 
low-tide level and easing the sharp bends. The length to be 
improved is about 8 miles. 

The lanet Thera are three alternative routes to Barisal known as the 
Inner Boat Route, the Outer Boat Route, and the Steamer 
Route. The Inner Boat Routs, which is used by small country 
boats and launches, passes from Chitpur by the Circular Canal 
and the Lake Channel, or from Kidderpore by Tolly’s Nullah, 
to B&mangh&ta, where it enters the Bh&ngar Canal. Thence 
it proceeds by connected waterways to H&sanab&d on the loh&muti 
or Jamuna river and down that river to Basantpur in the 
Khulna district. 
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The limer Boat Route is usually foUowedi by preference, by The Outer 
small country boats. It is too narrow, however, for the great 
Sundrxbans wood boats, some of which carry 1,000 xuaunds 
or more, and for other large country boats, and these are 
compelled to follow the Outer Boat Route. This is also 
used by small cargo steamers, for nothing larger than a 
steam launch can traverse the Inner Route The Outer Route 
starts from Samukpota, 20 miles south-east of Calcutta, which 
is reached from that city either by the Circular Canal or by 
Tolly’s Nullah Thenoe it proceeds south-east down the Bidya- 
dhari river to Canning, from which place it crosses by several 
channels to the Kalindi river, and follows that river up to Basant- 
pur, a distance of 54 miles from Samukpota. 

The Steamer Route is used by the large steamers and flats The 
of the India General and Rivers Steam Navigation Companies. 

It proceeds from Calcutta down the llooghly to Mud Point, 
where it passes half-way down the BArAtala river, or Channel 
Creek, between Sagar Island and the mainland. Thence it passes 
by a cross channel into the Sabtarmukhi and across it into 
the J9.mira. Other oross channels take it across the M&tla, 
GhiAsuba, Hariabhanga and Kdliudi, successively, into the Khulna 
district, from which it vorks its way eastward to Barisal. 

The following canals are under the charge of the Executive Canals. 
Engineer, Circular and Eastern Canals Division. The term 
* canals ’ is applied to natural channels as well as to artificial 
canals; as a matter of foot the only channels actually oanalized by 
baviug looks at each end are the Circular Canal (including the 
Baliagh&ta Canal) and the Bb&ogar Canal : — 

Name. 

milcB. 

Circular Canal (including BaliaghSta Khal) ... 5^ 

New Gut Canal ... ... ... 4 

Lake Channel (from Dh&pa to Baniangbata) ... 5 ^ 

Eastern Canals (from B&mangh&ta to Basantpur) 42 
Outer Boat Route ... ... ... 4 

Ditto (from Sfimukpota rid Matla 
river to Basantpur) ... ... ... 64 

Tolly’s Nullah ... ... ... 17 

Eaor&pukur Ehftl ... ... ... 20 

Sundarbans Steamer Route ... ... 172 

The following is a brief deioription of some of the more im- 
portant canals : — 

Tolly’s Nullah, 17 miles in length, extends from Kidderpore 
to Tfirdaha, and so connects the Hooghly with the Bidyidbari KoUab. 

M 2 
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river. It W8B originally a silted up channel of the Ganges, and 
was excavated in 1776 by Major W. Tolly as a private venture, 
under a temporary grant of laud and of the right to levy canal 
tolls. The nullah was opened to navigation in 1777 ; in 1790 
we find an advertisement in the Calcutta Oauette (of 18th March) 
oflering for sale the remaining term of the lease granted by 
Mary Anna Maria Tolly to John Wilkinson, from which it 
appears that the tolls were leased for 10 years at a time. The canal 
was taken over by Government in 1804 ; an official aunounoo- 
ment in the Gazette states that tbo tolls on boats and goods 
passing through the Tolly’s Nullah, formerly levied for the 
benefit of the late Mrs. Tolly, aro henceforth to bo oollootod 
for Government under the suporintendenco of the Oolleotor of 
the 24-Farganas. When first excavated, the canal was of insigni- 
ficant dimensions, but it has since been widened, and is now a 
muoh frequented route. It is, however, very liable to silting, 
especially near Tollygunge, whore the tides moot, and has to be 
constantly cleared in order to keep it navigable. Even in the 
height of the rains a steam launch can pass Tollygunge only 
when the tide is half full or higher. 

The K&or&pokur Canal or Khal, 20 miles long, bmnohes 

from Tolly’s Nullah, a few miles south of Oaloutto, and 
runs southward to Magr& Hat. 

The Circular Canal extends from Chitpur look to the lock at 
bSuI”*’ ® distance of 6| miles, and forms the north-oasforn 

gbsts and boundary of Calcutta, which it separates from M&niktala. 
The section which forms the southern boundary of tho latter 
municipality is also known as the Baliaghata Canal. A branch 
canal from Ultad&nga (on the Circular Canal) to Dh&pa is known 
as the Now Cut Canal. M&niktola is entirely surrounded by 
these three canals, viz., the Circular Canal on tho west, the New 
Cut Canal on the north and east and tho Baliogh&ta Canal 
on the south. 


Lake 

Channe). 


BbSogar 

Canal. 


Krietomir 

Canals 


Tho Lake Ghannel is a tidal river, 5^ miles long, from Dh&pa 
to Ilamanghata, wbioh has silted up oonsiderably and can only be 
maintained for the passage of boats by periodioal silt olearaneo. 

The Bb&ngar Canal or Eh&l, 15 miles long, o&tonds from 
BSmanghilta on the Bidy^dhari river to Kulti look on the 
channel called the Kulti U^ug. Its construction was com- 
menced in 1896 and completed in 1897. 

The Kristopur Canal, 10 miles long, oonneots tho New Cut 
Canal with tbo Bh&ngar Kb&l, and eaves boats from the eastern 
districts from having to pass through the Dh&pa and B&man* 
ghftU locks. 
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Bendes the above there are three small ohannels kept up by District 
the District Board. They are oavigable only by dongit Sanneii. 
dug-oats, and by them only for about eight months in the year, 
being almost dry from January to May. They are— (1) Seriiol 
to Jabarul, along the Diamond Harbour Road, 11| miles long 
There are fire bridges over the khdl and a sluice at Jabarol to 
allow of the ingress and egress of the tide. (2) S&pgachi to 
Ghaub&ga (near Dh&pa), 2 miles long. Tbis khal was excavated 
in 1882 at the cost of the Q-ovemment KhAs Mahal Department, 
and also serves as a drainage channel for the benefit of the 
Kh&s Mah&l lands at Dh&pa. (3) Magr& H&t to Jaynagar, 6^ 
miles long. 

There are 53 ferries under the oontrol of the District Board, Femos. 
the most important being the Uttarbhag ferry across the Pi&li 
river, the H&jipur ferry across the creek at Diamond Harbour, 
and the Budge-Budge and Charamadari ferries across the 
Hooghly. The boats which servo these ferries arc mostly large 
strongly built country boats of 50 to 100 maunds burthen, 
which can carry 25 to 50 passengers. Other ferries on the 
Ilooghly river belong either to the Government, the Port 
Oommissionors, or the riparian municipalities. 

In addition to the Sundarbans steamer services, passenger Stnam« 

' *■ services* 

steamers ply on the Hooghly from Calcutta to Naihati, from 
Calcutta to Kakdwip ou the main land opposite Sagar Island, 
and from Diamond Harbour to Tengra. Steamers also ply on 
the lohainati and Jamuna rivers from Taki to Gobatd&nga 
(42 miles). 

The greater part of the inland traffic is carried by country Boau. 
boats, the largest of which can carry as much as 150 tons. They 
are generally very broad in the beam and of light draught, and 
have a largo square sail. Against the wind they are rowed, or 
poled if the water is shallow ; but, as a rule, they travel with 
the tides, going up one river with the fiiood and down another 
with the ebb, and anchoring when the tide is against them. The 
local boat is called atpAmi', it is a broad-bottomed boat, with a 
thatched cabin and a dock made of bamboos or planking. 

The dingi is generally used on the larger rivers for passenger 
traffic. This is 25 to 30 feet long and has a breadth of about 
4 feet. It has a bamboo most, and an arched roof of matting 
in the middle affords protection against the weather. Its average 
burthen is 12 to 15 maunds, and it is managed by two men, 
one in the bows and the other (who steers it) in the stern. 
/Traffic on the smaller streams and across the swamps is carried by 
V^ght dug-outs, which ^.poled in shallow water and paddled in 
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the deeper channels. One kind, called the dongi or tiUi, is made 
of the hollowed-out trunk of a hu^e tree or »at tree (whence the 
name), and is some 20 feet or more long, 2 >feet broad at the 
gunwale and about 2| feet broad at the bottom, which is flat : 
sometimes a small matting roof' is rigged up in the centre. It is 
propelled by two men, one at either end, and a European has 
to travel in it sitting down ; it would probably upset if he tried 
to stand up. The ieh dongd is a much smaller dug-out, made 
of the trunk of a palm tree. One man paddles or poles it, and 
it can carry only one passenger seated precariously at the other 
end— a true “ siege perilous,*' for some arc barely 9 or 10 feet 
long by one foot in breadth and depth. 

RinwATB district is served by the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 

i*® terminus at Sealdah, just within the boundaries of 
State Calcutta. The workshops and headquarters of the locomotive 
Baiiway. department are situated at K&nohr&p&ra on the northern boundary 
of the 24-Parganas. The line originally belonged to a private 
company, and was taken over by Covemment in 1884 ; it was 
transferred from Provincial to Imperial control in 1892. The 
line in this and other districts south of the Ganges is on the 
standard gauge of 5 feet 6 inches, and includes the following 
sections: — 

(1) Eastern Section from Sealdah to the northern boundary 
of the 24-Parganas, the last station within district limits being 
E&nohrSpara, 28 miles from Sealdah. 

(2) Southern Section, with three branches running to Diamond 
Harbour, Budge-Budge and Canning, vis. {a) main line from 
Baliagh&ta to Diamond Harbour, 37 miles; i6) Budge-Budge 
branch from Ballygunga Junction to Budge-Budge, 1 3 miles; 

Canning branch from SonSrpur Junction to Canning, 18 miles^ 

(3) Central Section from Dum-Dum Junction to Gobard&nga, 
31 miles, with a branch from Dum-Dum to P&tipukur, 4 
miles, and another branch from B&r§sftt Junction to Baliaghftta 
Bridge, 9 miles. 

The Baetern Section serves the north-west of the district 
lying within thanas Dum-Dum, Baraagore, Barraekpore, Nawib- 
ganj, Ehardah and Naih&ti. Work was started in 1869, and 
the line was opened as far as R&nftgh&t in the Nadia district 
(46 miles) in 1862. It was doubled as far as Naib&ti in 1888, 
up to R&n&gh&t in 1892, and to For&daha in the Nadia district 
in 1897. It is proposed to quadruple the line as far as Naihftti, 
and work is in progress. Recently, in ordw to provide direct 
access to the Eidderpore Docks, and to relieve the main line of a 
large number of goods traiiB, the line from Dtim-Dtnn Junction 
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to K&nkurg&ohi (a mile north of Sealdah) 3 miles long, has been 
quadrupled, and a new chord line from E&nkurg&ohi to Gobra 
on the Southern Section, 2 miles long, was opened in 1907. 

There are two branch lines to Ghitpur and Naih&ti in connec- 
tion with this aeotion. The Ghitpur branch, which carries goods 
traffic only, leaves the main line near Belgaohla and joins the 
Port Gommissioners’ Railway at Ghitpur. Its length is two 
miles, one half being on a heavy embankment ; it is carried over 
the Dum-Dum road on a girder bridge. This branch was opened 
in 1873. From Naihati a short branch line runs across the 
Jubilee Bridge on the Hooghly to Hoo^hly, on the main line of 
the East Indian Railway, a distance of 4 miles. This branch 
belongs to the East Indian Railway and was opened in 1887. 

Southern Section . — 'Fhe line running to Ganning through 
Ballygunge, Garin, Scn&rpur and ChAmpahati was originally 
known as the Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway, and was 
eoetructed by a private company, under a Government guarantee, 
for the purpose of receiving the traffic expected to accrue from 
the opening of Port Canning as an auxiliary harbour to Calcutta. 
The line was opened up to ChampAhati in 1862, and was 
completed and opened throughout in 1863 ; but the failure of 
Port Canning involved the railway in its ruin, and in 1868 the 
line was taken over by Government. Tliis branch serves thanas 
Ballygunge, Tollygnnge, Sonarpur, Baruipur and Port Canning. 
It is single, except from Seab’ah to Ballygunge, this pa^t being 
doubled in 1838. Sufficient land, however, was taken up for a 
double line, and portions of an embankment for a double line 
have been constructed. The masonry for the bridges has also 
been built for a double line, but the girders have been laid only 
for a single line, except on the bridges across Tolly’s Nullah at 
Garia and the Fiali river, which are adapted for a double line. 
The terminus of the line was originally at Baliaghata; since 
1885, when it was joined on to the main line, it has been at 
Sealdah. A double line from Ballygunge to Baruipur has 
recently been sanctioned and is under construction. 

The Diamond Harbour line leaves the Port Ganning line at 
SonSrpur and runs in a south-westerly direction to Diamond 
Harbour. It serves thanas Sonarpur, Baruipur, Magra Hat, 
and portions of Jaynagar and Diamond Harbour. The oonstruc* 
tion of this line was oommenced in 1880, and it was opened as far 
as Magra Hat in 1882, and completed up to Diamond Harboor 
in 18834 Except for the Usti Khal bridge, which has a single 
span of 100 feet, there are no engineering works of importance 
on the line. A small branob, opened in 1883, runs from 
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Diamond Harbour southwards for half a mile to H&ra, on the 
Hooghly. 

. The Budge-Budge line serves the Budge- Badge tbana and a 
portion of ToUygunge. It was sanctioned in 18S6 as a line from 
i^allygunge to theKidderpore Docks, wbioh was to he oonstruoted 
by the Port Commissioners; a tramway from Tolly’s Nullah 
to SantoshpuT, whioh belonged to the Port Commissioners, was 
taken over and incorporated in the lino. Sanction to an extension 
to Budge-Budge was given in 1888, and the whole lino no far 
as Budge-Budge was opened in 1890. The line is double os 
far as Braoebridge Junction, and single from there to Budge- 
Budge. The only engineering work of importanco is the bridge 
. over Tolly’s Nullah, the main span of which is 115 feet 10 inobes. 
A small branch, 2^ miles long, runs from Braoebridge Junction 
to Braoebridge Hall, on the Hooghly, and is used for carrying 
ooal to the British India Company’s steamers which coal there. 

The Central Section follows a north-easterly course through 
B&rAset and H&bra, and serves tbanas Dum-Dum, B&r&set and 
Habra. The line in this distriot forms part of a line running 
from Sealdah to Khulna, with branohes from Bangaon to R&nagb&t 
(in Nadia) and from Dum-Dum to Pattipukur in the 
24-Pargana8. It was originally the property of the Bengal 
Central Railway Company, and was purchased and amalgamated 
with the Eastern Bengal State Railway in 1905, when the term 
of the contract with the Company expired. ConstruotioD was 
begun by the Company in 1881, and the line, whioh is single 
throughout, was opened up to GobardAnga in 1883. 

Port Com- The Port Commissioners’ Railway connects the Eastern 

B»nw8*"* State Railway with the docks, and runs from Cossipur 

(near the Government Shell Foundry) to the Eidderporo Docks, 
it carries goods trafiBo only and serves the godowns, warehouses 
and mills along the Hooghly, the jetties and the docks. It was 
opened for traffic in sections, viz., from Bfighbazar to Mirboher 
Gh&t in 1875, from B&ghbazor to Cossipur and from Mirbohur 
Gh&t to the jetties in 1878, from the jetties to Oh&ndpSl GhSt in 
1880, and from Ch&ndp&l Qh&t to the Kiddorpore Docks in 1891. 
The only engineering works of importance ore the bridges over 
the Circular Canal at Ohitpur and over Tolly’s Nullah at 
Hastings. The platforms carrying the rails on these bridges 
can be raised and lowered so as to allow boats to pass at certain 
states of the tides. 

There is a light railway known as the B&r&set-Basirh&t 
Light Railway, whioh belongs to a limited liability company, and 
runs from P&ttipuknr to Chingrih&ta (H&sonSb&d), a distanoe of 
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43 miles. It is on the 2 feet 6 iaoh gauge and is laid along the 
District Board road. It was constructed, and is managed for the 
company, by Messrs. Martin aid Company, under an agreemen t 
with the District Board by which the latter guarantees interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent, np to a maximum of Bs. 38,000 per 
annum. The length from ;Bar&set to Basirhat (26 miles) was 
opened to traffic in 1905, an extension to T&ki and HSsan&b&d 
(8 miles) in 1909, and tho lino from Baliagh&ta Bridge to 
Pattipukur (on the Dum-Dum road 2 miles north-east of Calcutta), 
which is 16 miles long, in 1910. 

The suburbs of Calcutta are served by tho Calcutta Electric Tramways, 
Tramway, which has been brought out to Alipur, Behala, 
Belgaohia and Tollygunge. 

Aoording to the returns for 1911-12, the roads of the district 
have a length of 1,690 miles, viz., (I) Provincia roads, metalled, 
bridged and drained throughout, 83 miles ; (2) District Board 
roads, metalled, bridged and drained throughout, 179 miles ; 

(3) District Board roods, unmetalled but bridged and drained 
throughout, 292 miles; (4) District Board roads, unmetailed 
and only partially bridged and drained, 43 miles ; (5) District 
Board roads, banked and surfaced with murram (gravel) or 
similar material but not drained, 46 miles ; and (6) village roods, 

1,042 miles. Over one-half of the roads are village roads, whioh 
are rough tracks passable only in fair weather. Only the two 
first classes, with an aggregate length of 264 miles, can be 
regarded os passable for wheeled traffic throughout the year. 

The principal roads are as follows: — The Grand Trunk 
Boad runs north from Calcutta along the river bank to Falta (14 
miles), where the Hooghly is crossed by a ferry, and the road passes 
to the west bonk of the river. The Ghosbpara, or Plassey, road 
continues north along the east bank to the boundary of the 
district. The Jessore road passes through Dum-Dum and B&rSset 
and maintains a north-easterly direction to the district boundary. 

The chief roads south of Calcutta are tho Diamond Harbour 
Koad, the Orissa Trunk Boad, which crosses the Hooghly by a 
ferry, at Achipur, and the Yishnupur road, whioh runs due south, 
through Baruipur, for 29 miles. The chief east and west cross- 
roads ore the TaM road from B&rfiset to Basirhat, and thence 
to T&ki and H&san&b&d (along whioh the light railway has been 
laid), and the continuation of this rood westwards to Barrockpore. 

The Provincial roads which ore muntoined by the Public 
Works Department are shown below 

Name. From To Bl. F. 

1. Grand Trunk Boad m. From Tala to Falta Gh&t ... 14 l 

8. OalouttaJ'esiore Boad ... From Caloutta to Ohongda m. 28 6 
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Kamo. 

3. Cc88ipur*Dain-Duiii Bead 

4. Diamond H arbour Boad 

6. Orissa Trunk Boad (or 
Budge-Budge Boad) 

6. Barrackporc Park Boad .. 


7. Akra 


From To F. M. 

From Coasipur Qhat to Dam* 

Bum ... ... 2 0 

From Durgapur to Diamond 

Harbour ... ... *^6 3 

From Srd mil ea tone of Diamond 
Harbour Boad to Aohipur 
on river Hooghly ... 13 1 

From J4th mile of Grand Trunk 
Boad at Titagarh to south 
west gate of Government 
Park at Barrackporc ^ ... 0 5 

Metiabrnz Boad ... ... 4 0 


The Grand Trunk, Jessore and Orissa Trunk Roads are long 
roads extending through other distriots, and only the lengths 
lying within the 24-Pargana8 are shown. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

The total demand of land revenue, according to the returns Dbhaks 
for 1911-12, is Rs 18,01,925, or approximately 18 
The gross rentnl of the district, as asoertained from the road and 
public 'vorks cess valuation, is 72^ lakhs, or four times the 
demand of land revenue. As the normal area under cultivation 
is 1,076,800 acres, the incidence of the gross valuation per acre 
amounts to Rs. 6-12, of which the share claimed by the State 
only represents one-fourth. • 

The demand is distributed among the different classes estatbs. 
of estates as follows. There are 1,697 permanently-settled 
estates with a demand of Rs. 12,60,887, and 303 temporarily- 
settled estates with a demand of Rs. 1,55,980, while 33 estates, 
paying Rs. 3,85,058, are held directly by Government. Many 
of the landlords of the BAraset and Basirhat subdivisions ordi- 
narily reside at Calcutta, and rarely come into personal contact 
with their tenants, their estates being left to the management of 
naibs, or local agents. 

There are 3,114 revenue-paying estates, 287 revenue-free 
estates, 12,869 rent-free lands and 191 hats and fairs assessed to 
road and publia works cesses, the aggregate current demand 
being Rs. 3,43,167. The recorded shareholders of these 16,461 
estates are 25,652 in number T here are also 53,331 tenures 
assessed to cesses with 87,931 shareholders. The gross rental 
of the district has increased by 28§ lakhs since road cess was 
first assessed under Act X of 1871. 
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In January 1913, seven estates, as shown in the margin, were 

under the manage* 
ment of the Court of 
Wards. Only a 
portion of the Tagore 
ostato lies in the 34* 
Parganas, and 74,691 
acres are included in 
Eastern Bengal dis* 
triots. 

The district contains 
a largo area managed 
diroot by Government, 
from which indeed 
more than a sixth of 
the land revenue is 
derived. The whole of the Sundarbans is so dealt with, and in 
the northern portion of the district there are several (Government 
estates with an interesting history. Among these may bo men- 
tioned the Barnagore estate, which was acquired by treaty from 
the Dutch in 1795, and the Sshibftn Bftgioha, which is an estate 
formed (in 1790) of garden houses occupied by Europeans. 
Another Government estate of an unusual (b jJjb 

Orphanganj market, which is a much frequented market situated 
at Kidderpore. 

The most important of the Government estates is Panoh&nna* 
gram, which is situated in the suburbs of Calcutta. It is so 
named from the fifty-flve villages which the estate originally 
comprised; these, according to Holwell, were, in 1757, « taken 
from the Twenty-four Parganas adjoining to Calcutta in order to 
extend its bounds.” The estate has an area of 26 square milna 
and the lands comprised in it lie round Calcutta on the south and 
north-east beginning at the Government telegraph yard on 
Tolly’s Nullah to the south, running up to Dum-Dum on the east 
and hounded on the north by the Bamagore ostato. The land 
revenue demand is Es. 1,07,000, derived from nearly 15,000 
holdings. A portion of tho estate pays a fixed rate of Es. 3 per 
bightt, i.fl., about^ Es. 9 an acre, and in the remainder, rates 
flnotuate according to the position and .advantages of tho land. 

The first oomprehensive set of rules for tho grant of leases of 
land in the Sundarbans was issued in 1853. Leases were to be 
sold to the highest bidder when there was more than one appli- 
oant ; and it was stipulated that one-fourth of the area should be 
permanently exempted from assessment, so as to allow for sites 


Name of estate or number 
of group of small 
estates. 


Area In 
acres. 


Rent-roll. 


Janbazar 

Bawali 

Qobardanga 

Gopal Chandra Mukharji 
and another. 

Estate of Baja Sir 
Saurindrn Mohan Tagoro. 
Panibuti I ... 

Do. II 

Do. Ill 

Do. IV 


166, 28G 1,17,817 
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for houses, water obanoels, embankments, eto. The remaining RqIm o( 
three^fourths was to bo free from assessment for twenty years, 
and to be assessed thereafter at progrossiTo rates, wMob were 
decidedly light, for only half an anna a higha was oharged at 
first and the maximum rate (from the Slst to the 99th year) was 
only two annas a year. After the 99th year, the grant was to be 
liable to survey and reassessment at such rate as Government 
might think fit, the grantee, his heirs and assigns having suoh 
rights as to taking settlement os are generally applicable to 
temporarily settled estates. The rules further provided that one- 
eighth of the grant should be cleared and rendered fit for cultiva- 
tion by the end of the fifth year, one-fourth by the end of the 
tenth year, one-half by the end of the twentieth year, and 
three-fourths by the end of the thirtieth year. Foilare to carry 
out this olearanoe entailed forfeiture of the grant. The number 
of leases granted under these rules in the 24-Farganas and 
Khulna Sundarbans was 131 ; the rent payable is Rs. 1,33,447, 
which will eventually rise to Bs. 1,35,302. 

In 1861 a new policy was introduo^ by Lord Oanning, vis., Fee-aimple 
that of disposing of waste lands in fee-simple, or, in other words, mlat. 
selling them revenue-free. Three main principles were laid down 
in Lord Canning’s minute on the subject. (I) That ** in any ease 
of applioatiou fot such lands they shall bo granted in perpetuity 
as a heritable and transferable property, subject to no onhanoe- 
ment of land rovenuo assessment.” (2) That all prospective 
land revenue will be redeemable at the grantoo’s option by a pay- 
ment in full when tho grant is made ; or, at tho grantee’s option, 
a sum may bo paid as earnest, at tho rate of 10 per cent., leaving 
tho unpaid portion of the price of the grant, which will then be 
under hypothecation, until tho price is paid in full.” (3) That 
“ there shall be no condition obliging tho grantee to cultivate or 
clear any speoifio portion within any speoifio time.” The 
minimum price of the fee-simple was fixed at Bs. 2-8 an acre, so 
that by paying 10 per oent. of this, or four annas an acre, a title 
was obtoinod. Subsequently the Secretary of State issued a 
despatch, which laid down that grants should bo surveyed before 
sale, and that all soles should be by auction to the highest bidders 
above a fixed upset price. The fee-simple rules superseded those 
of 1853 and remained in force until 1879, when they were with- 
drawn and a fresh set of rules was issued. 

The rules of 1879 provided for two kinds of grants, vi*., Raiejof 
(1) blocks of land not exceeding 200 acres, leased to small 
settlers, and (2) blocks of 200 acres or more, leased to large 
oapitalists who were prepared to spend time and money in 
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developing them. These grants are known as ^^.lots/Hheir holders 
being called lotddra. Between 1879 and 1904, when the rules 
were suspended, grants or leases were made of 1,223 square miles, 
out of an available area of 2,301 squaie miles. 

The small settlers were guaranteed a lease for 30 years if the 
lands were brought under cultivation within two years. They 
were allowed a rent-free term of two years, after which pro- 
gressive rates of rent were fixed on the cultivated area, with 
reference to the rates paid in the neighbourhood, by raiyats to 
landlords, for similar lands. If available, an area of unclaimed 
land equal to the cultivated area was included in the lease, in 
addition to which the lessee could bring under cultivation any 
quantity of land adjoining his holding which was fide unculti- 
vated. The holding was liable to measurement every five years, 
and all cultivated land in excess of the area originally assessed 
could be assessed at the same rate. After 30 years renewed leases 
could be given for 30 years periods, the rates of assessment being 
adjusted at each renewal with reference to the rates prevailing in 
the neighbourhood. No charge was made for wood and timber 
on the grant, nor for any cut or burnt in making clearances or 
used on the land, but a duty was to be levied on any exported 
for sale. 

Under the lules for large capitalists the maximum area of 
grants was restricted to 5,000 bighas^ the minimum being 200 
bighas. The term of the original lease was fixed at 40 years, and 
after its expiry resettlements were to be made for periods of 30 
years, maximum rates being laid down for each resettlement. 
One-fourth of the area was exempted from assessment in per- 
petuity, and the remainder was held free of assessment for ten 
years. It was stipulated that one -eighth of the entire area must 
be rendered fit for cultivation by the end of the fifth year, and 
this condition was enforced either by forfeiture of the lease or 
by the issue of a fresh lease omitting the remainder of the rent- 
free period and requiring payment of rent at enhanced rates. 
The rules also provided for gradually increasing rates of rent 
after the expiration of the renUfree period and for varying rates 
within different tracts according to the rent-payicg capabilities 
of the land. The limits within which lands might be leased 
were to be fixed in consultation with the Forest Department, and 
rights of way and water and other easements were reserved. The 
fight of using all navigable streams, and the use of a tow-path 
not less than 25 feet wide on each side of every such stream, 
were also reserved to the public. No charge was made for timber 
on the laud at the time it was leased, nor for any out or burnt to 
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effect oleaianoes or need ob the land, but a duty was levied on 
any exported for sale. Loases were sold at an upset price of 
Be. 1 an acre when there was only one applicant, and to the 
highest bidder when there was more than one. Altogether, 188 
leases have been granted under the “ largo capitalist rules the 
rent payable being Rs. 70,329, which will rise eventually to 
Ks. 2,35,111. 

Experience showed that this system was liable to abuse, and 
that the actual cultivators were oppressed and rack-rented. 
Land-jobbers an i speculators obtained leases for the purpose of 
re-selling them at a profit. In order to recoup their outlay on 
reclamation, the original lessees often sublet to smaller lessees in 
return for cash payments, and the same process was carried down 
lower in the chain, with the result that the land was aoiually 
reclaimed and cultivated by peasant cultivators paying rack 
rents. Some of the lessees were in the habit of inducing tenants 
to take up land for reclamation on easy terms under invalid 
documents, and of ousting, or attempting to oust them, in favour 
of a new set of tenants as soon as the land had been brought 
under cultivation. Others neglected to repair the embankments 
which they were bound to maintain under the loases granted to 
them, and which alone protect the lands of their tec ants from 
the ingress of salt water. Others again euhanced the rents by 
consolidating dbicabn with them and refused to give pattdSy or 
rent receipts, except under illegal and oppressive conditions. 

In these circumstances, it was decided in 1904 to abandon the 
systt5m of grants to large capitalists and to introduce raiyalwdri 
settlements as an experimental measure, small areas (maximum 
76 higha% and minimum 10 bighas) being let out to actual culti- 
vators, whom Government assisted by means of advances, by 
constructing tanks and embankments, and by clearing jungle. 
The experiment proved a success in Bakar gunge, where the cifiti- 
vators as a rule clear the jungle themselves, but was a failure 
in the 24-Pc.rganas, where the areas available for settlement 
present greater difficulties in the way of reclamation. Direct 
reclamation and raiyalwdri settlement were tried on a large 
scale in Fraserganj, but the reclamation proved unexpectedly 
expensive, and cultivators could not be induced to settle on the 
island on remunerative terms. In other resumed estates the 
results of direct reclamation and raiyatwdri settlement were 
equally discouraging, and in 1910 it was decided that the 
experiment must be abandoned and the old system of leases to 
large capitalists reverted to A new set of rules for settlemeut 
with large oapitalists is uud^r consideration, the object in view 
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being to avoid, as far as possible, a reoorrenoe of the abuses 
whidi grew up under the old capitalists rules. 

A separate set of rules was issued in 1897 for the grant of 
' waste lands in S&gar Island. The waste lands to which these 
rules apply inolnde all the ungranted and anoooupied land not 
oontained within the boundaries of six grants, vis., Mud Point, 
Ferintosb, B&mankh&li, Trower Land, Shik&rpur and Dhobel&t 
or Gang&-S&gar,t which were assigned rent*free in perpetuity 
on condition that the grantees oonstruoted protective works. 
The S&gar Island rules generally followed the rules for large 
capitalists in the Sundarbans, except that a rent-free period 
of 15 years was allowed, and that failure to clear one-eighth 
of the entire grant by the end of the fifth year rendered the 
lessee liable, at the discretion of Government, to forfeiture of 
the lease or to a penalty of 4 annas per acre on the whole area 
for each year in whioh the area rendered fit for cultivation 
fell short of the area required to be. cleared. The assessment 
was fixed at the rate of 2 annas per bigha from the 16th to the 
20th year, and at the rate of 4 annas per bigha from the 2l8t to 
the 40th year. After the expiration of 40 years, re-settlements 
were to be made for periods of 20 years. Tho maximum area 
of a grant was fixed at 10,000 bighas. Leases were sold at an 
upset price of 8 annas an aero when there was one applicant, and 
to the highest bidder when there were more than one, tho lessees 
being bound to construct protective works and to keep them in 
repair. Six leases have been granted covering an area of 20,362 
acios : the rent payable is Us. 956, whioh will eventually rise 
to Rs. 11,391. 

These rules were suspended in 1904, when it was decided to 
introduce a system of raigatwdri settlement. The raigatwSri 
settlement rules have now again been suspended, and a modified 
set of rules for large capitalists is under consideration. 
htm The proprietors of estates have freely exercised the power of 

navaas, (jiienatJon and have created a large number of tenures such as 
patnu, \jdrds and gdnthta. In creating these (enures, and even 
in giving a lease for a term of years, it has been and is a common 
practice for the tonuro-holdcr to pay a bonus or premium. The 
system, while meeting the samind&r’s present necessity, means a 
loss to bis posterity, because it is clear that if the bonus were not 
exacted, a higher rental could be obtained permanently from the 
land. The process of sab-infeudation has not terminate with the 
patnuiortt y&r&ddrt and gdathidan. There are lower gradationa 
of tenures imder them colled darptdvdtf ddrijdrdt and dargdnthU, 
and even further subordinate tenures called wpatniH^ teginthUt eta 
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The patni tdluk^ or tenure, and the ydrd^ or ordinary lease to oanthu 
a middleman, are too well known to require explanation. The 
word gdnthl means assigned or allotted, and probably such tenures 
were originally created by the zamindRrs for the reclamation of 
waste land ; but in process of time the term came to be applied 
to any tenure held immediately under a proprietor or tdlukddr. 

It is now chiefly used to denote tenures or under-tenures held 
by persons who sublet to cultivators the whole or the greater 
portion of their lands. 

Ohakddri is a term applied to leases, generally to middlemen Chahdari 
who pay a flxed rent to the superior landlord and make their ^®***** 
profit by subletting the laud to cultivators. A chak is a plot of 
land situated between well-defined boundaries. It may be ot any 
size, and sometimes in the Sundarbans consists of thousands of 
bigkaa of land. In the Sundarbans, and estates bordering on 
them, these chaks are often leased out for reclamation. The 
conditions are similar to those imposed by Government. The 
leasi granted is of a permanent character, with a rent-free period 
and then a rent fixed at progressive rates. The tenure is liable to 
forfeiture for breach of the clearance conditions, and is held 
immediately under the zamfndar or a grantee of Government, 

It is a saleable and transferable tenure, and the chakdar under- 
takes to construct the necessary embankments for the protection 
of his chak^ and to keep them in repair at his own expense when 
oonstruoted. 

Non-agricultural tenures granted for building purposes to 
traders, artisans and other non-agrioultural classes are called 
khdndbdri and are numerous in the district. 

There are a large number of permanent tenures in the Govern- Perma. 
meut estates of Barnagore and Panch&nnagram. The holders 
pay rent to Government at fixed rates, and their tenures are sale- ot 
able and heritable. They are of very old standing, and it is not 
known how they originated, but it is probable that they sprung nagram." 
up through tbe sufferance of Government. 

The revenue history of the Sundarbans is distinct from that Kbvenck 
of the rest of the district, and presents several peculiar features, of^thb^ 


BO that a separate account of it is necessary.^ 

in the first place, it must bo explained that when the East 
India Company acquired the Dlwdni or civil administration of 
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Bengal in 1765, the Sundarbans ^extended mueh farther north 
than at present. Even in the Tioinity of Oaloatta the ooantry 
nras largely an unoultiTated waste, espeeially to the east, where 
the forest approached to within about seven miles of the town. 
The Sandarbans, in fact, oonstitated a “ no man’s land it was 
covered with uncleared forest, and the forest was a Imittedly the 
property of the State. 

The first effort to reclaim it was made in 1770 by Mr. Olande 
Bnssel), the Oolleotor-General, in the present district of the 
24«Parganas. He granted leases which allowed the lessees an 
initial period free of rent until they should have made somo 
progress in cultivation, and fixed an ultimate rate of about 
Be 1*8 per acre on all the lands that might be found reclaimed 
when surveys should be made. These lands were called palttd- 
bddi tdiu t, ie., tenures for the reclamation of waste land. 
Very considerable progress was made by the lessees, and the 
neighbouring zamindSrs also busied themselves in promoting 
oultivation, so that during the next forty years the country 
was cleared almost down to SSgar Island on the south, and 
nearly os far as Port Canning on the east. The next effort was 
made by Mr. Tilman lienckell. Judge and Magistrate of 
Jessore, who proposed to lease out small plots to raiyats (on 
terms very s'milar to those of Mr. Claude Russell’s leafes; so 
as to establish a body of independent peasant proprietors holding 
directly under Government. The scheme was approved by 
Warren Hastings, and Mr. Henokell, after roughly defining the 
bonndaries of the forest, granted about 150 leases during 1785. 

The scheme, was however, not a success, for it was opposed 
by all the neighbouring zamlnd&rs, who claimed the lands 
cleared by the grantees, and indeed all the forests as far as the 
sea, but declined to give Henckell any information about their 
estates that might enable him to decide the disputes. During 
1786 he marked off by bamboo stakes the line which he took 
to be the northern limit of the Sundarbans and the southern 
boundary of the zamind&ri lands ; and this stieugthened the 
position of the lessees, but in the end the zamindars proved too 
strong for the new settlers. In 1792 they had all disappeared 
except sixteen, and in their case the character of the scheme 
had been modified, for the lessees developed into Idtukddn, their 
lands being called Henokell’s tdluks. 

About the year 1810 various schemes appear to have been 
broached for the improvement of the Fort of Oaloatta.' One 
was to reclaim S&gar Island ; another was to construct wet 
docks at Diamond Harbour ; and in 1816 it was even proposed 
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to oonstruot a canal, 47 miles long» from Calcutta to Channel 
Creek, the cost of whioh was so under-estimated that it was put 
down at only 10 lakhs. These sohemes drew attention to the 
Sundarbans. and various surveys were carried out. 

Captain Robettson surveyed the main water-routes from 
the Hooghly as far as the district of NoSkh&li during 1810 ; 
and a portion of the sea coast, east of the Hooghly, was 
surveyed by Lieutenant Hlane in 1813-14. The Sundarbans 
(exolusive of the sea face) from the Hooghly as far as the river 
Pasar, were surveyed by Lieutenant W. B. Morriesou during 
the years 1811-14, and his results were corrected by his brother 
Captain Hugh Morrieson in 1818. This was a great work, 
carried out in spite of many difficulties and dangers, and has 
been the basis of all subsequent maps of the Sundarbans. 

In 1814 the Court of Directors directed that settlements Legisla- 
should be concluded with the actual occupiers for the lands 
already brought under cultivation, while holding out reasonable 
encouragements for further reclamation. An attempt was 
accordingly made during the years 1814-16 to re-measure the 
grants already made and to revise their rentals, but it met with 
only partial success. The advantages, however, that the State 
might gain from the opening up of the Sundarbans were clearly 
perceived, and a law was passed in 1816 (Regulation IX of 1816), 
sarotioning the appointment of an officer to deal with the 
Sundarbans, to be styled the ** Commissioner iu the Sundarbans,” 
with all the powers and duties of a Collector. 

Mr. D. Scott was the first Commissioner, and he began 
inquiries and measurements in the country south and east of 
Calcutta. It was then found that encroachment and reclamation 
had been steadily and continuously carried on, partly by the 
lessees, partly by the zamiudars, and partly by other unauthorized 
persons. All the new land brought under oultivation was held 
without payment of any revenue to the State. The proposal to 
levy revenue from it naturally aroused the opposition of all the 
persons interested, and especially of the zamindars,. who claimed 
the whole of the forest. They resisted the operations with force, 
fraud and ohioanery, so muoh so that Mr. Soott had to be allowed 
an esc rt of twelve sepoys for his personal protection. In 1817 
Government expressly declared in a law then enacted (Regulation 
XXIII) that the Sundarbans were the property of the State, and 
asserted its right to the revenue of lands not included within the 
boundaries of estates for which a settlement had been made. In 
spite of this, it began to entertain misgivings as to whether it 
was not debarred by the Permanent Settlement from dealing 
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with Buoh lands. This hesitation, the intricacy of the questions 
that arose, and the difficulties experienced practically put an 
end to the operations for the next four years. 

In 1821 the Sundarbans office was reconstituted under 
Mr. Dale, and was reinforced by a survey party under Ensign 
Prinsep, with the wider objeot of demaroaling the State lairds 
from private estates. But directly the inquiries began in the 
district of the 24-Parganas, it was found that, if the zam!nd&rs 
were to be believed, there were no State lands at all, for they 
claimed all the forest that abutted on their estates down to the 
sea ooa^t, and yet declined to point out their lands. The 
only course, therefore, was to survey all the lands that had been 
brought into cultivation during the previous thirty years, and 
that was done. Mr. Priusop surveyed the line of forest from the 
river Jamuna to tho Hooghly in 1822 and 1823; and, with the 
aid of the Morriesons’ map, divided all the forest lands between 
those rivers into blocks and numbered them. This was the 
beginning of the Sundarbans “ lots/^ 

Attention was next directed to the claim of the State to 
demand revenue both from the recently reclaimed lands and from 
the forest. It was beyond doubt that the land had been reclaimed 
since the Permanent Settlement, but those in possession claimed 
to hold both land and forest as part and parcel of their .estates, 
at the revenue fixed at the Peimanent Settlement, and free from 
increased revenue. Kesumption (e>., the establishment of the 
right of the State to demand revenue from lands that pay no 
revenue) was not an easy matter, on account of the intrioaoy of 
the claims, the paucity of trustworthy documents aud the fabrica- 
tion of false papers ; but the exertions of Messrs Dale, B. D. 
Mangles, John Li>wis and other officers overcame the difficulties, 
and by 1828 tho State had recovered all the lands that 
had been surreptitiously encroached on, and all the forest 
in the 24-Parganas. In that year a final declaration of the 
rights of the State over the recent cultivation and the forest 
was made in liegulation III, in which it was laid down—** The 
uninhabited tract known by the name of the Sundarbans has 
ever been, and is hereby declared still to be, the property of the 
State ; the same not having been alienated or assigned to zamiti- 
d&rs, or included in any way in the arrangements of the Perpe- 
tual Settlement. It shall therefore be competent to the Qovemor- 
General in Council to make, as heretofore, grants, assignments 
and leases of any part of the said Sundarbans, and to take such 
measures for the clearance and cultivation of the tract as he may 
deem proper and expedient/’ It also enacted that the boundary 
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of the Sundarbans forest should be determined by the Sundarbans 
Oommissioner and laid down by accurate survey. 

Mr. William Dampier was now appointed Commissioner^ and Sundar- 
Lieutenant Hodges Surveyor, their jurisdiction being extended 
over the whole of the Sundarbans in Khulna and Baokergunge. 

They defined and surveyed the line of forest from the Jamuna 
(where one end of Prinsep’s line was) up to the eastern limit of 
the Sundarbans, during the years 1829 and 1830; and 
Mr. Dampier formally affirmed Prinsep’s line in the 24-Parganas 
in 1832*33. “ Prinsep’s line ” and “ Uodges’ lino ” are the 
authoritative limits of the then Sundarbans forest, while the map 
prepared by Lieutenant Hodges in 1831, from his own surveys 
and those made by his predecessors, has been the standard map 
of the SuLdarbans ever since. Following Prinsep's plan, he 
divided all the forests as far as the river Passur into blocks, and, 
revising the numbering, reduced the whole of his and Prinsep’s 
blocks into a series numbered from 1 to 286. The aggregate 
area of these 236 Sundarbans ‘‘ lots” was computed at 1,702,420 
acres, or 2,660 square miles. Beyond the river Passur no detailed 
survey of |the forest had been made, and it was impossible to 
continue the allotments there. 

When the forest line had been authoritatively determined, it l^ump. 
became nel}e8sary to deal with the lauds already reclaimed which 
were held free of land revenue, m., to resume and settle them. 

The resumptions may be divided into two stages. The proceed- 
ings till 1836 dealt with patent and incontestable cases of 
encroachment, and very large tracts were recovered to Govern- 
ment. After that year the proceedings were more intricate and 
difficult, for inquiries were then systematically conducted into the 
smaller and clandestine oases of encroachment, which had either 
escaped notice before, or had been left over, because of their 
difficulty, for more thorough and leisurely investigation. As 
fast as each estate was resumed, it was brought under settlement, 
and the increase of revenue may be computed roughly at about 
2^ or 3 lakhs up to about the year 1844. 

As early as the year 1819 the Government had contemplated RqI^s of 
making grants of the forest lands with a view to their being 
cleared. Nothing definite, however, was decided upon, though 
a few isolated grants were made both before and after that year, 
and it was not till 1830 that rules for the grant of the forest 
were issued. Applications poured in mostly from Europeans 
resident in Calcutta, who formed sanguine expectations of 
success. With the exception of some lands reserved for the Salt 
Department, applicants practically got gratis whatever they 
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ai^ed lor in the 24-Pargan88 and Ehulna. During the two 
years 1830 and 1831, 98 lots were granted away, and 12 more 
daring the more next five years, with a total area of 651,620 
acres. These grants were made in perpetuity at a rental of 
about Be. 1-8 per acre, and nothing was payable during the first 
20 years; but it was stipulated that one*fourth of the area 
should be rendered fit for cultivation within five years, under 
pain of the grant being forfeited to Government, this oondition 
being held necessary to ensure that the grantees should carry 
out the object for which they have received the lands After the 
first eager competition, the applications fell off, but they revived 
in 1839, and about half of the forfeited grants were leased out 
again besides some twelve new lots. 

Though such a large area was leased out, a considerable 
portion was never brought under cultivation, and consequently 
the grants lapsed. Some of the persons who got grants were mere 
speculators, who did not attempt to clear their lands, but 
realized whatever profit they oould get from the wood and other 
natural products, and sold the lots as soon as they could find a 
purchaser. In a few oases the grantees complied at once with 
the oondition requiring clearance, but in rather more than one* 
third of the lots, the difficulties and losses of the grantees proved 
insuperable, so that the Government was obliged to cancel their 
grants. Few grantees were able to snooeed who had not ample 
capital at their command. The work of reclamation required 
unceasing care and vigilance ; it was liable to be interrupted 
at any moment by the desertion of the raiyats, and fresh 
men had to be engaged at heavy expense. If an embankment 
chanced to be breached, salt water poured in and ruined the 
soil with a deposit of salt. Moreover, as each lot was given to 
the first applicant, the best lots were taken up by the earliest 
applicants, and until some progress wm made in the lots bordering 
on the cultivated tracts it was almost hopeless for a grantee 
whose land lay deeper in the forest to succeed in his under- 
taking. 

In these circumstances the grantees begged for more liberal 
terms, and Government, which had already had to relax the terms 
in individual cases by waiving the right of forfeiture, recog- 
nized the justice of their demand. New rules were accordingly 
published in 1858, of which the chief conditions were:— (1) 
Grants were to be made for 99 years, and were sold to the highert 
bidder if there was competition. (2) The revenue assessed on 
them was reduced to about 6 annas per aota and did not become 
payable till the 51st year, after a long and very gradual 
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•nhanoement oommenoing from the 21st year. (3) Becilamation 
was more carefully provided for, the grantee being required 
to have one>eighth of his grant fit for^ oultivation in five 
yean, one-fourth in ten, one-half in twenty, and practically 
he whole in 30 years, under pain of forfeiture. The earlier 
grantees were allowed the option of giving up their old loasee 
and taking fresh leases under the new rules. This boon was 
greatly appreciated, and about seventy of the earlier grantees 
accepted it and commuted their leases. The new rules gave a 
fresh stimulus to the work of reclamation, but in spite of the 
greater liberality of the conditions regulating clearance, they 
were not complied with, and during the following ten years 
about seventy grants fell in through forfeiture ; from these and 
other lands about ninety fresh grants were made. Still, it was 
far from the policy or practice of Government to press the 
conditions harshly ; and if a grantee exerted himself and yet failed 
through causes beyond his control, either forfeiture was waived, 
or he was allowed further time to satisfy the conditions. 

After the Mutiny, two proposals were brought forward for the Wwte 
disposal of waste lands generally. One was to sell them outright, 
exempt from land revenue, the other was to allow land-owners 
to redeem their existing laud revenue by paying it off once for 
all by one capitalized sum. These measures were generally 
advocated with the object of promoting the settlement of Euro- 
peans in India ; and after much discussion, rules, called the 
Waste Liand Rules, which embodied these views, were issued in 
1863. Some thirteen lots were sold under these rules in 1865 
and 1866, but many of the purchasers were indifferent, or were 
unable to complete the purchase money during the ten years 
allowed for the payment by instalments, and eight of those lots 
came back to Government in subsequent years. The rules for 
the redemption of land revenue, however, met with more success, 
and were taken advantage of in some twenty lots. 

The granting out of lands had been stopped meanwhile, but scMHer’s 
the new measures were found fault with on the ground that the scheme, 
upset price was excessive, and that only capitalists could take 
advantage of them. Applicants for land, therefore, preferred the 
grant rules of 1853, and wished to go back to them, but no 
definite change was made, for Mr. F. Schiller’s great scheme of 
Sundarbans reclamation was then before the public. He and 
eight other gentlemen, European and Indian, applied to Govern* 
ment in 1865 for the purchase of all the remaining ungranted 
waste lands, proposing to raise a capital of not less than one 
miUion sterling, and to .reclaim the lands by means of labour 
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imported from China, Madras, Zanzibar and other plaoes. The 
Government was prepared to sanction this, ambitious scheme, but 
declined .to countenance any proposal to import labour from 
Africa. Mr. Schiller then attempted to start a company with a 
capital of nearly two millions, and continued his efforts for three 
years, but so much money had been lost in Sundarbans enter- 
prises, that people had grown cautions and the public could not be 
induced to join. His efforts proved unsuccessful, and the scheme 
at length fell through in 1868, when the Fort Canning scheme 
was competing for the support of the public. 

About the year 1853 the idea was started of making a sub- 
sidiary port to Calcutta on the river Matla. The river was 
surveyed, and Government bought up for Its. 11,000 lot 54 
(at the head of the river on the west aide) with an area of about 
8,260 acres, for the purpose of constructing a ship canal and 
railway to connect the river with the Hooghly. The lot was 
only partially cleared along the river frontage, and this portion 
was surveyed for six miles, and marked out into roads and ‘‘ lots” 
for the construction of the new town and port. Measures were 
also taken to clear the remainder of the lot and people it with 
raiyats. This was a tedious and expensive undertaking, and 
seems to have occupied about seven years. 'Ihe establishment of 
the port was begun about 1 858, and it was called Port Canning. 
The lands on the river bank were the town lots, and all the 
rest remained agricultural lands. Leasehold rights in the town 
lots were sold at public auction for a term of sixty years, 
and were largely bought up. In 1862 the Fort Canning 
Municipality was formed and formally obtained from the 
Government its property in the town lands. Attempts were 
made to raise public loans' for the improvement of the town 
and port, but they were not attended with success. lu connec- 
tion with this scheme a company was started, called the 
**Port Canning Land Investment, Reclamation and Dock 
Company, Limited,” for the purpose of purchasing and reclaim- 
ing the waste lands on the river Matla. The company bought 
seven lots, and held ten others in grant, and it contributed 
largely to a debenture loan that the municipality succeeded in 
raising in 1865. But that body needed more money next year, 
and Government lent it half a lakh without interest for five years* 
retaining the port dues in its own hands. A railway was oon- 
atmeted between Calcutta and Fort Canning, and wharves were 
built in connection with the railway; but the port failed to 
attract tande, and the scheme failed. The municipality got into 
hopeless pecuniary difBoulties, whioh at length brought it into 
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costly litigation with the Port Canning Company and with 
Government. The final result was that many of the lease-holders 
of the town lots, who held large quantities of the municipality’s 
debentures, commuted their debentures for the froe-hold right in 
their lots ; and Oovemment bought up the whole of the property 
of the municipality in the Civil Court, and paid off all the other 
debenture-holders. 

As already mentioned, it was proposed about 1810 to clear Sagar 
S&gar Island, in order to benefit the navigation of the Ilooghly.****”^’ 
Two persons tried in turn but failed, and many others applied for 
grants in the island, but it appeared they had no real intention 
of clearing the land, and only wanted to eocure a nominal property 
that might eventually become valuable. The island was surveyed 
by Lieutenant Blane in 1813-14 and its area was computed at about 
143,650 acres. The Collector of the 24-Parganas, Mr. Trower, 
began clearing in a central portion, which was named, after him, 
Trowerland ; but he found that cultivation could be undertaken 
better by private persons, and convened a mooting of merchants 
and others in Calcutta in 1818. The result was that a com- 
pany was started, called the “SSgar Island Society,” with a 
capital of 2^ lakhs. The Government granted the island to 
the company in perpetuity, the first 30 years being free of 
rent, with various stipulations as to clearing, etc., failure in 
which would entail forfeiture. The management was in the 
hand of 13 trustees — a number which to tbo superstitious will seem 
to have prophesied misfortune from the beginning. The society 
began energetically, and very satisfactory progress was made in 
the four northern portions called Mud Point, Ferintosh, Trower- 
land and Shik&rpur, and in a portion at the extreme south called 
Dhobel&t, until May 1833, when a great gale and inundation 
occurred, which destroyed almost every thing and compelled the 
society to throw up the scheme in despair. Four gentlemen, 
Messrs. Hare, Maopherson, Hunter and Campbell, then bought 
the four northern portions and carried on the undertaking. 
Government also conferred on them the privilege of making salt, 
from which, and from rice cultivation combined, they reaped a 
lucrative return. The island continued in fair prosperity, 
although storms ooourred in June 1842, October 1848 and June 
1852 ; and the rent-free term was extended to 1863. In the latter 
year the northern portions had been more or loss cleared, land 
there was also some cultivation found in Dhobelat and another 
portion ; all the rest of the island was jungle, except the spot 
occupied by the light-house. Next year all the work was 
undone by the oydone and storm-wave of 5th October, 1864 ,* 
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and another storm on the let and 2nd Noyember, 1867, threw 
the island back still further. These calamities forced atten* 
tion to the necessity of providing means of safety, especially 
for human life, for it was patent that the embankments 
already erected had not been a sufficient protection. After 
much discussion it was settled that, in each estate in the island, a 
central place of refuge should be constructed, consisting of a tank 
surrounded by an embankment 16| feet high, that no habitation 
should ordinarily be built more than a mile from a place of 
refuge, and that embanked paths should be made connecting the 
^ places of refuge with the houses. Subject to these and minor 
conditions, the cultivated lands in the five estates already men- 
tioned were granted free of rent in perpetuity in 1875. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GENKIIAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Shb 

For administrative purposes tVie district is divided into five bivibion 

subdivisions with headquarters at 
Alipore, Barrackpore, B&raset, 
Basirhat and Diamond Harbour, 
the area and population of which, 
according to the census of 1911, 
are shown in the margin. The 
area known as the Suburbs of 
Calcutta, i tlie municipalities 
of Cossipnr-Chitpur, Maniktala 
and Garden Reach, is geographi- 
cally part of the Alipore or Sadar subdivision, but is classed 
separately, as it is treated as a distinct unit for census purposes, 
and its administration is, in several respects, different from that 
of the rest of the district. Police jurisdiction in the three towns 
is exercised by the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, and the 
police force is drawn from the Calcutta Police, while cases 
occurring within their limits are tried by Deputy Magistrates, 
subordinate to the District Magistrate of the^24-Parganas, who 
hold their Courts at Alipore and Sealdah. 

For some administrative purposes the “Added Area*^ of 
Calcutta forms part of the district. This, it may be explained, is 
the portion of Calcutta lying east and south of the “ Old Town*’ 
(between the Circular Road and the Hooghly) and separated 
from it by the Circular Road. It includes seven entire wards, 
viz , Entally, Beni&pukur, Ballygunge-Tolljgunge, Bhawftnipur, 
Alipore, Ikb&lpur and Watganj (in which Kidderpore is situated), 
and also parts of four other wards, which are known colleo- 
tively as the Fringe Area.” The latter is a strip of land 
lying between the Upper Circular Road and the Circular Canal, 
which forms part of Ward No. 1 (Shimpukur), Ward No. 3 
(Bartala), Ward No. 4 (Sukea Street), and Ward No. 9 


Subdivision. 

Aroa in 

HI] On TO 

Popula- 

tion. 


niiloti. 

AUporu ... 

l,lGi 

75 s348 

liarrackporc 

100 

202,524 

liiriiset ... 

275 

202,791 

HasTrhat .. | 

1,022 

429,476 

Diamond Harbour 

1,283 

10 

515,725 

Suburbs of Cai* 

cutta. 1 

147,240 
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(Mnolup&ra) ; it is known as Ultadftnga in Ward No. 1, as 
MSniktala in Ward No. 3 and as Bali&ghata in Wards Nos. 4 
and 9. 

The ** Added x\rea ” forms part of the *24<PArganas for 
civil and criminal purposes, criminal cases arisingi within its 
limits being tried by the Police Courts at Sealdah and Alipore, 
and committed, if necessary, to the Sessions Court at Alipore ; but 
for municipal and police purposes it is an integral part of 
Calcutta, for its municipal administration is entirely under the 
Corporation of Calcutta and police jurisdiction is exercised by the 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. It also belongs to the 
24>PaTganas for all revenue purposes except excise, its 

revenue administration, except as regards excise, is under “^he 
District Officer. The tract east of Tolly’s Nullah and the Lower 
Circular Road, which comprises Bhaw&nipur, Ballygunge and 
Entally, is included in the Panch&nnagram Qoverument Estate, 
and to the east of Tolly’s Nullah a considerable area is included 
in the 8&hib&n Bfigioha Government Estate, the remainder being 
permanently settled estates belonging to private owners. 

At the headquarters station the District Magistrate is assisted 
by a large staff cf Deputy Magistrates, Probationary Deputy 
Collectors, Sub- Deputy Collectors and Probationary Sub* Deputy 
Collectors, while each of the Subdi visional Officers has a Sub- 
Deputy Collector under him, the Subdivisional Officer of Diamond 
Horbonr abo having the services of a Deputy Collector. The 
sanctioned staff of Deputy Magistrates at Alipore consists of eight 
Deputy Magistrates of the first class and one Deputy Magistrate of 
the second or third class. 

The Collector is em-officio Collector of Calcutta, but revenue 
(which in the “ Old Town ” is really ground rent* permanently 
fixed at Bs. 18,163) is collected by an officer, styled the Deputy 
Collector of Land Revenue, Calcutta, who is also Collector of 
Stomp Revenue in the Old Town ” and Superintendent of Excise 
Revenue in Calcutta, and in so much of the district as is under the 
jurisdiotion of the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, t.e., in the 
municipalities of Cossipur-Chitpur, M&nioktalaand Gbrden Reach : 
in his functions as Deputy Collector of Land Revenue this 
officers is subordinate to the Collector of the 24-ParganaB. 
In hie capacity as District Magistrate, the Collector is ex-officio 
visitor of the lunatic asylums at Bhaw&nipur and DuUfinda, and 
is a member of the Roard oonstiiuted for the Prinoe Albert Yiotor 


• In the ** Old Town there ie, strictljr epenkingr* no land revenue, ae in 1768 

the Xaet India Company obtained from the Naiwlb of Bengal a revenae*f ree grant 
of the area on which the city now atande. 
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Asylum for Lepers at Gobra. He is also vested with the powers 
of an Assistant Oommissioner under the Indian Salt Aot: 
there is an Assistant Commissioner of the salt preventive force 
for this district and Khulna. The Subdivisional Officer of 
BarraokpoA is ex-officio Inspector of Factories within his sub • 
division and the senior covenanted aesistant or Joint Magistrate 
at Alipore outside it. 

Civil justice is administered by the District and Sessions Civil 
Judge, two Additional District and Sessions Judges (of whom one 
is also Additional District and Sessions Judge of Hooghly, and 
the other is a special Land Acquisition Judge), three Sub-Judges, 
a fledge of the Small Cause Court at Sealdah and 16 Munsifs. 

Three of the Munsifs are stationed at Alipore, three at Baruipur 
(one being an Additional Munsif), four at Diamond Harbour, 
and two each at b&rAset, Basirhat and Sealdah. Both the 
District Judge and the Additional Judge have jurisdiction in 
Calcutta under the Land Acquisition Act. The civil work of the 
district is heavy, as may be judged from ^the fact that in 1911 
there were 29,268 suits disposed of under the ordinary j^rocedure, 
and 14,598 under the Small Cause Court procedure, while 299 
appeals were disposed of by Sub-Judges and 410 by District 
Judges. 

In addition to the Stipendiary Magistrates, there is an cbxmihal 
H onorary Magistrate at IchApur and 25 benches of Honorary jubxiob. 
Magistrates at the pi ices shown below : - 


Ploco. 

Number of 
Magutiatea 

Fiaco. 

Number of 

MoKiiiti Mtes 

Alipore 

on Bench. 

... 21 

Qobardanga 

on Bo.ieh. 

... 5 

Baduria 

• •• 

G 

Halishahar 

... 6 

Barasat 


8 

Jaynagar ... 

... e 

Baranagar 

• • 1 

10 

Kanchrapara 

.. 5 

Barraokpore 

• • • 

10 

Khardah ... 

... 8 

Baruipur ... 

• • • 

6 

Kaihati 

... 11 

Basirhat ... 

• . 

6 

Palta 

... 5 

Bh&tp&ra ... 


9 

Panihati ... 

... 5 

Budge-Budge 

• ■ • 

7.. 

Bajpur 

... 7 

Oossipur-Chitpur 

• • t 

12 

Sealdah 

... 32 

Diamond Harbour 


4 

Taki 

... 1 

Dum-Dum 

• • • 

7 

Titagarh ... 

... 11 

Qftrulia ... 

« •« 

d 




There are also Police Court Magistrates at Alipore and 
S«aldah, and a Cantonment Magistrate for the cantonments at 
Barraokpore and Dum-Dum. The Sessions Judge and the District 
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Magistrate have oriminal jurisdiotion in the Added Area” of 
Calcutta. The Deputy Magistrate of Sealdah tries oases from the 
municipalities of Gossipur-Ohitpur and M&niktala, and from 
the Entally, Beniapukur, Baliagh&ta and Ultadanga tbanas of 
Calcutta. The Deputy Magistrate of Alipore tries oases from 
Garden Reach and the other thanas of the Added Area/’ viz » 
Alipore, Ballygunge, Tollygunge, Bhawiinipur, Ikbftlpur and 
Watganj. 

-The number of ojiminal oases disposed of in 1911 was 28,466| 
or double the number disposed of ten years previously. 

There are altogether 41 thanas in the district, of which 27, as 
shown below, are under the District Superintendent of Police: — 


'1 hana. 

Police-station. 

Tbana. 

Police-station. 

Sadar Subdivision. 

Bdrdse Subdivision. 

Baruipur ... | 

Baruipur. 

Pratabnagar. 

Barisat ... ) 

Amdanga. 

Hirasot. 

( 

Beliala. 

1 

Rajarhit. 

B**liala ... ^ 

Mabeshtala. 

Deganga 

Deganga. 

L 

Matiabruz. 

Habra 

Habra. 

Bhangar ... 

Btiingar. 



Budge-Budge 

Badge- fudge. 

Barrachpore Subdivision. 

.laynagar 

Jaynagar. 

Baranagar 


Mitla (Caiiuing) ... 

Matla (Canning). 

Baranagar. 

Soirirpur 

Soiiarpur. 

Barrack pore ^ 

Barrack pore. 

Tollygunge 

Tollygunge. 

Titagarh. 

Vishnupur 

Visbuupur, 

Dum-Dum 

Duiii-Duni. 


Kbardah 

Kbardah. 



Naihati .. j 

Jagatdal. 

Niiihati. 



Noapura ... 

Noapara. 

Diamond Harbour Suhdituion. 

BasSrhat Subditmon. 

Diamond Harbour 

Diamond Harbour. 

Baduria | 

Biidurin. 

Falta ... 

Fiilta. 

Sarupnagar. 

( 

Kulpi. 

Basirhat 

Hasirhit. 

Kulpi ... j 

Kukdwlp. 

Uaroa 

Hnroa. 

Sagar. 

f 

Clmital. 

Magri Hat 

Magii Hit 

Hasaiiibad ... < 

Hasanabad. 

Matburipur 

Matburipur. 

1 

Sandeshkhali. 


N.B , — Tke tlianas of Magri Hat, Falta and Budge- Budgo were formerly known 
as Hankipnr, Debipur and Acbipur respectively. 

The police in the Suburbs of OalouttM are under the orders 
of the Commissioner of Police, Caloutta, whose jurisdiotion 
embraces the Oossipur-Chitpur and Mftniktala munioipaUties 
and part of the Garden Reach municipality, as well as the Added 
Area” east and south of the Circular Koad and Tolly’s 
Nullah, which lies within the district limits, but forms part of the 
Calcutta municipality. The Suburbs are divided into two police 
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Entally. 

Garden Reach. 

Ikbalpor. 

Manicktollah. 

Tollygunge. 

Ultadanga* 

Watganj. 


dinaums, the northern and Boothern, eaoh under a Police Sopeiin* 

tendent, and include the 14 tbauas 
Shsta. 0.rterB««,h. “ the inargia. According 

Ballygunge* Ikbalpor. to the returns for 1911^ the saoo- 

Sfc «on«i .taglh ol,tk. poMoe nnde, 

Chitpor. uitadanga* the Distiiot Superintendent is : one 

Cosiipur. Watganj. Assistant Superintendent, nine In- 

spectors, 9^ Sub-Inspectors, three Sergeants, 161 head coustables 
and 1,277 constables. The rural force in the same year con- 
sisted of 3,072 ohaukidars and 288 dafadars. 

There are seven jails in the district, as shown in the marginal ^ails. 

statement, which also 

Accommo. shows the number of 
Place. Clas* or name. ^ ^ . 

prisoners for which 

. , ^ there was acoommoda- 

Do. ... Juveiiile ... 270 tion m the year 1911. 

Kilighat ... New Central ... 1,481 The jail first men- 

Bara«>et . District 174 . , v • u • * 34 . 

Barrackporo ... Subsidiary ... 42 tioned, whlCil IS said tO 

Boslriiat ... idtto ... 12 have been built in the 

Diamond Harbour Ditto ... 37 . . c t a 1 

time of Lord Cornwal- 
generally known 

as the Alipore Central Jail. It Js, however, a district as well 
us a Central Jail, and it receives local convicts and under-trial 
prisoners from the Courts at Alipore, as well as convicts 
eenteoced to long terms of imprisonment ; to be more precise, 
prisoners sentenced to imprisonment for more than two years 
are transferred to it from other Jails, most of them in the Presi- 
dency Division. Prisoners seutenoed to transportation to the 
Andamans are also sent there, prior to transhipment, from 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, the Punjab, Assam and even Bombay. Batches of 
them are inspected every six weeks by a standing transportation 
committee before being embarked for Port Blair. The jail has 
two chief industries, viz., the jute mill and the iron- works. 


Dace. 

Class or name. 

Accommo* 

dation. 

Alipore 

District and Central 

1,850 

Do. ... 

Juvenile 

270 

Kalighat 

New Central 

1,481 

Barai>et 

District 

174 

Barrack pore 

Subsidiary ... 

42 

Boslriiat ... 

hitto 

12 

Diamond Harbour 

Ditto 

37 

1 


as the Alipore Central Jail. 


'rbe j ute mill supplies gunny bags to the Transport and Supply 
Department of the army, and to other jails, the bags supplied to 
the latter being used for the storage of the grain provided for 
prisoners’ diet. The iron- works manufacture a large variety of 
articles, such as Larymore boilers for boiling water (which are 
supplied to all jails and to a few cantonments), water cans, 
water reservoirs, hospital iron beds (for jail and municipal 
hospitals, jail wanlers and the polioe), water carts, cooking 
ranges of the special jail pattern, oookiog pots and degcffU^ 
night-soil trucks, whipping triangles, milk cans, wire-nettingi 
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pumpB for wells, inoinerators, office f umitarOf almiraha and ohaire, 
oil mills of the jail pattern, eto. These are supplied to other 
jails and to a few Government departments and public bodies* 
The New Central Jail issituafod on the banks of ToUy^s Nullah 
close to the iron K&ligh&t bridge at A.lipore. It was built to 
replace the old Presidency Jail on the Oaloutta Maidfin, the site 
of which was required for the erection of the Victoria Memorial 
Hall. It is a modern up-to*date prison with modern improve- 
ments, including electric lighting and a water-closet system* It 
is [admirably designed and has only one defect, ttz , the limited 
space available for its numerous buildings* Its industries were 
taken over from the old Presidency Jail. The chief industry is 
printing, some 800 convicts being employed daily in printing 
and binding the forms and registers required for Government 
offices in Bengal and Assam* Close by the jail there is a large 
block called the Forms Block, which is to be amalgamated with 
the Jail Press. The New Central Jail will then not only print 
the forms, but also receive the indents for them and distribute 
forms, registers, etc., to all offices in the Bengal Presidency and 
Assam. This will not only lead to a more prompt supply of 
forms, but, as convict labour will, to some extent, replace the 
paid labour now employed by the separate Forms Department, it 
is expected to result in the saving of a considerable sum to 
Government 

As the new jail is situated outside the limits of the Presidency 
town of Calcutta, the question of the jurisdiction of the High 
Court has arisen, and it has been decided that its jurisdiction 
should be extended so as to inolude the road leading to, and the 
area occupied by, the old Central Jail at Alipore. Accordingly, by 
a notification issued in October, 19 13, the old Alipore Central Jail 
has become the Presidency Jail of Calcutta (f.a., it will receive 
prisoners direct from the High Court and the Presidency Courts 
of the town of Calcutta), while the name of the New Central Jail 
at Kalighat has been changed to the Alipore Central Jail. 
Quarters for European under-trial prisoners and for civil debtors 
have recently been built in the old Central Jail to enable it to 
fulfil its functions as the Presidency Jail of Oaloutta. 

The Juvenile Jail at j Alipore is the pioneer Juvenile Jail in 
India, and was opened in November 1908, its object being to 
put into piaotice a scheme for the reform of juvenile prisoners 
suggested by Lieutenant-Colonel W« J. Buchanan, o*i.e., i.m.8*, 
as the result of experience gained by visits to the celebrated 
Borstal Jail for “juvenile adult** offenders near Boohester in 
England. It * is aooommodated in the buildings formerly used 
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by the Alipore Beformatory School, which was removed to, and 
amalgamated with the Beformatory School, at HazaribBgh. 

Yarious useful trades are taught, euch as weaving, carpentry, 
tinsmith’s work, etc. ; in addition to this, the prisoners make up 
and despatch the preparations of cinchona and quinine supplied 
to Government institutions and to the public. The system of 
convict officers has been abolished, and paid warders or teachers 
are in charge of the gangs of juveniles. An endeavour is 
made to limit the admissions to youths with sentences of over six 
months, boys with shorter sentences being sent to the juvenile 
wards in each of the Oentral Jails in the Presidency. There 
is a system of rewards for good conduct, and selected boys 
are chosen as “ star class boys” and “monitors.” The system 
works well, but the great desideratum is a committee to find 
work for this class of youth on release : the difficulties in the 
way of arranging for the emigration of Indian boys are too 
obvious to require explanation. So far little has been done to 
meet this great need, so that the characteristic feature of the 
English Borstal system is wanting. 

The following statement shows the charges of both branches 
of the Public Works Department in this district. The divisions DspAitT. 
are in charge of Executive Engineers, and the subdivisions are mbht. 
held by Subdivisional Officers, who may be either Assistant 
Engineers or Upper Subordinates : — 

Division. Subdivision. 

Irrigation. 

Northern Drainage and Em- | Surjipur. 

bankment. I Diamond Harbour. 

Circular and Eastern Canals .. | B^angar^^^^^^ 

Boads and Buildings. 

First Calcutta ... ... Maidan. 

( Belvedere and New Presidency 
Jail. 

Second Calcutta ... ... ^ DhSlundah. 

{ Barraokpore. 

^Stores. 

An area of 1,711 square miles in the Sundarbans is under Fobbsts. 
the management of the Forest Department as “protected forest.” 

The area under its control was formerly much larger and has 
diminished owing to the spread of cultivation. During the 
ten years ending in 1901-02, 421 square miles were leased out 
for oultivaiioD, reduoing the area of protected forest to 1,844 


o 
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square miles, and since then 133 square miles have been similarly 
deforested. The forests now maintained by the Forest Depart- 
ment are bounded on the south by the Bay of Bengal and extend 
from the eastern boundary of the district up to ^e cultivated 
lauds west of the TbBkur&n river. Beyond that river only a few 
islands remain under forest, and doubtless these will eventually 
be brought under cultivation. The forest growth is greatly 
inferior to that found in the forests of the neighbouring 
district of Ehulna, the reason generally assigned being that the 
rivers in the 24>Parganas have no longer a connection with 
fresh water streams, and are in reality arms of the sea, so that 
their water is saline throughout the year. Suudri (Heritiera 
littoraliH), whioh is so plentiful in the Ehulna forests, here 
occurs as a stunted tree with extremely scanty distribution, except 
in a small area near the Raymangal estuary and close to the 
northern boundary. The principal species are garin {Ceriops 
Candolleana), gengwa or geoa (Excoecaria Agalloeha) and keora 
{Sonnefatia apetcdar), of whioh the most important is the gardn 
tree. The main sources of revenue are gar&n poles, gar&n fuel and 
other fuel. The minor products consist of the hentdl or wild date 
palm {Phoenix palu losa), golpdta or the leaves of the Nipa frulieam, 
which are used for thatching, nal and hogla reeds, which are 
made into matting, shells from which lime is produced, honey and 
bees-wax. The officer in charge of the forests is the Deputy Oon- 
servator of Forests in charge of the Sundarbans division, whoso 
headquarters are at Ehulna. The removal of produce is controlled 
by the ten marginally noted revenue stations commanding the 
Naikara. principal livers and kh&lt. At all 

Nsrikeldanga. these stations, except Basra, M&tla 
ssiMbkuii. Nftrikeld&nga, permits are 

ShikSrpnr. issued to boats entering the Sun* 
darbans to get wood or other forest produce. 

There are 24 offices for the registration of deeds under 
Act 111 of 1887, as shown in the statement below, which also 
gives the salient statistics for the year 1912, when both registra- 
tions and receipts were the highest on record : - 


Office. 

Number of 
doeumenta 
registered. 

aeoeipts. 

Expenditures 




Bs. 

Bs. 

Alipore 

Do. joint (Beb&la) 

• •• 

3,807 

4,027 

22,803 

6,120 

12,726 

2,369 


Basanti. 

ISasra. 

Kakdwip. 

Eultala. 

Maila 
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Office. 

Number of 
documents 
registered. 

Beoeints. 

Expenditure. 




Bs. 

Bs. 

B&durla 


5,646 

5,446 


Barftset 

• •• 

5,526 

4,784 


Barraokpore 

• • * 

2,189 

2,517 

2,214 

BSruipur 

S •• 

4,584 

4,668 

2,983 

Basirb&t 

S • • 

5,630 

6,677 

2,666 

Do. joint (Haaan&b&d) 

••• 

2,668 

2,860 

2,142 

Coesipur ... 

• • s 

1,041 

2,610 

2,161 

Deganga 

• • • 

4,451 

4,006 


Diamond li arbour ... 

• • • 

5,437 

6,172 

2,437 

Dum-Dum 


1,910 


1,738 

H&bra 


4,907 

4,371 


Jaynagar 

• • • 

6,558 

6,235 


Mana Hat (Haeura) 


6,166 

5,112 


Ditto joint (Eyarpur) 

• •• 

2,718 

2,176 

1,860 

Matla 

• • • 

5,284 


1,799 

Matbur&pur 

• • s 

6,765 



Naibati 

• •• 

4,160 

3,874 

2,142 

Sarar Hat 

• sc 1 

8,498 

2,791 

1,631 

Sealdab 

1 

4,358 

8,936 

3,198 

Sultanpur (Lakhikantapur) 

• • • 

3,710 

3,221 


Ditto joint (Teugra) 

• « • 

5,038 


2,237 

Viebnupur 

... 

4,910 

4,421 


Total 

• • • 

104,847 

1,26,166 

66,474 


Details of the revenue of the district during the last deoade Rbtbkub. 
will be found in the B Volume, which is published separately, and 
here it will be sufficient to say that the receipts in 1910 11 aggre« 


gated Bs. 49,29,952, representing an advance of 16 lakhs since 
1901-02. '1 he increase is chiefly due to the enhanced revenue 

from stamps, excise and other sources ” ; the receipts from excise 


Beoeipti in 1910-11. Rs. 

Land revenue 17,88,906 

Stampe ... ... 11,09,986 

Excise ... ... 10,83,741 

Road and public works 
cesses ... ... 8,47,269 

Income-tax ... 1,07,912 

Other sources ... 4,92,189 


alone have been doubled in this 
period. The number of persons 
assessed to inoome-tax deoreased 
from 4,066 to 1,813, owing to the 
amendment of the A.ot in 1903, 
by which the minimum income 
assessable to the tax was raised 


fromBs. 600 to Rs. 1,000, The number has since grown to 2,298, 
representing one in every 1,060 of the population. 


0 3 
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District 

Board. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The District Board consists of 21 members, of whom fire 
are ex-oficio members, six are appointed by Qovernment and 
ten are eleoted. The District Magistrate is ex-officio Chairman. 
Details of the income and expenditure of the Board during the 
last ten years will be found in the B Volume of statistics. Both 
have been largely inflated during the last few years on account of 
the Magra Hat drainage scheme. As explained in a previous 
chapter, this is a scheme which provides for the improvement of 
the sanitary and agricultural condition of a tract of 290 square 
miles in the Diamond Harbour subdivision, at an estimated 
cost cf 21 lakhs. Qovernment has oontrihuted five lakhs, 
and has undertaken the maintenance charges, in return fur any 
income derivable from the scheme, including tolls to be levied 
on the drainage channels. The remainder of the cost is being 
met by the District Board from loans granted by Government, 
which will be repaid when recoveries are made from the pro- 
prietors of lands benefited by the scheme. In adHition to this 
undertaking, the Board has guaranteed interest at the rate of 
4 per cent., up to a maximum of Rs. 38,000, on the B&r&set- 
Basirh&t Light Railway, and has taken a loan of Rs. 60,000 from 
Qovernment for the construction of feeder roads to the line. 
Government has also contributed (in 1911-12) two lakhs towards 
a drainage project designed to improve a tract in the neighbour- 
hood of Baxftset by opening up the Nawai and Sunthi rivers. 
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Rs, 

3.18,528 

8,31,146 

8,12,295 

3,24,756 

4,16,072 


Boards. 


Excluding the sums received from Government as a loan for 
the Magr& H&t scheme, but including 

Tear. Income. grants from Frovincial funds, the 

lOAo AA « ordinary income of the Board is over 

1907-08 ... 8,31,146 ^ lakhs a year, as shown m the 

looQ in ‘ margin. The income in 1911-12 was 

1910-11 \\\ 4 ’, 16*,072 Rs* 4,12,662, excluding the opening 

balance and including a sum of 
Rse 1,40,000 received from Government for civil works. The 
Board maintains ten dispensaries and aids twelve others. It 
also maintains 3 middle schools and gives grants-in-aid to 48 
middle, 6$ upper primary, 1,032 lower primary and 110 other 
schools. The mileage of the roads kept up by it is : — metalled 
roads 179 miles, unmetalled roads 380 miles and village roads 
l,012i miles. 

There are five Local Boards, one having been constituted for 
each subdivision. The Sadar Local Board is composed of 1 6 ^ 
members, that at Diamond Harbour has 12 members, at Baraset 
10 members, at Basirhat 9 members, and at Barrackpore 7 
members. The Barrackpore and B&r&set Local Boards are 
presided over by the local Subdivisional Officers, and the other 
three Boards have non-offioial Chairmen elected by the members. 

These bodies have charge of unmetalled roads, village roads and 
pounds. 

There are three unions in the district, viz., BAsudebpur in the ukio» 

■ Baraset subdivision and Commit. 

Area in Itiuda and Jadurh&ti in the 

Union. Population. Basirhat BUbdivisiOD, the 

area and population of 

BSfndobpur ... 6 5,400 which are shown in the 

SuAStr ::: 1® 15:S “"fj- Theyateadminis. 

tered by Committees, each 
consisting of 9 members 
appointed by Government ; they have charge of village roads 
and pounds within the Union, and receive fixed grants from the 
District Board for their maintenanoe. 

The district contains no lees than 26 municipalities, the mvnioi* 
inspection' and control of which occupy much of the District **«*««• 
Officer’s time and energies. Their aggregate income in 1911-12 


Union. 

Area in 
square 
mi'es. 

Population. 

Basndebpur 

6 

5,400 

Itinds ..• 

10 

18,450 

Jadurhiti ... 

10 

11,922 


was 10^ lakhs (excluding the opening balances). The receipts 
have risen oonsiderahly of late years, mainly owing to the large 
sums received from Government, either as loans or grants, for 
carrying out drainage and water-supply sohemes, and partly on 
aoooont of revisions of the assessment and the imposition of fresh 
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rates and taxes, suoh as latrine rates in the extended areas oi 
Garden Beach and Tollygunge, lighting rates in Coesipur- 
Ohitpur and M&nikt&llah, and water rates in Tollyg^nge. The 
statement below gives at a glance the more salient facts rolat* 
ing to each municipality for the year 1911-12. More detailed 
information will be found in the articles dealing with each town 
in the last chapter: — 


MUNICIFAIiITY. 

Year of 
^Btablish- 
ment. 

Number 
of rate- 
payers. 

Percentage 

to 

iopnlatio n 

Number 
r>f Muni- 
cipal 
Commia- 
sioners . 

Incidence 
of taxation 
per head. 


1 


i 



Rs. A P. 

Badoria 


1869 

1,936 

14-1 

12 

0 6 7 

BirSaet 


1869 

1,734 

19-7 

8 

18 9 

Harnag-ore . . . 


1869 

3,»76 

16-3 

19 

1 11 9 

Barrackpore, North 


1869 

1,916 

11*8 

16 

0 14 2 

Ditto, South 


1869 

1,765 

14-8 

2 

0 15 0 

Baruipur 


1869 

1,162 

21*4 

i9 

16 7 

Baairhat 

e e • 

1869 

2,604 

13*6 


0 6 7 

Bhatpara 


1899 

8,006 

6-9 

*6 

0 14 0 

Budge-Budge 


1900 

2,098 

11*6 

9 

1 15 1 

Cossipur-Chitpur 


1889 

6,781 

12*2 

l2 

4 15 8 

Dum-Dum^ North 

. • < 

1870 

904 

17*9 

9 

1 4 10 

Ditto^ South 

• •• 

1876 

1,776 • 

13-7 

9 

14 1 

Garden Beach 

... 

1897 

3,956 

88 

12 

2 18 2 

OaruHa 

... 

1896 

609 

6*2 

10 

14 1 

Gobardanga 


1870 

1,063 

20*9 

9 

0 11 10 

Halishahar ... 


1908 

2,850 

17*4 

12 

0 14 6 

Jaynagar ••• 


1869 

1,627 

J6*6 

12 

0 12 6 

Kamarbati ••• 


1899 

2,006 

11*1 

12 

1 1 4 

Maniktiila ... 


1889 

7,846 

14*6 

12 

2 11 6 

Naihati ••• 

• • • 

1869 

6,400 

29-6 

9 

10 8 

Flinihati ••• 

• •• 

1900 

2,436 

21*9 

10 

117 

BSjpur 


1876 

2,291 

19-7 

18 

0 12 2 

South Suburban 


1869 

6,802 

22*4 

10 

10 2 

Tiki 


1869 

959 

18«4 

9 

0 7 2 

TitSgarh 

• • • 

1896 

1,614 

8-6 

10 

0 15 9 

Tollyg^ngc ... 


1901 

8^270 

17*6 

9 

18 7 


The percentage of rate-payers in Tit&garh, G&rulia and 
Bh&tp&ra is the lowest in the Province, and the incidence of 
taxation in Ck>ssipnr-Ohitpnr is higher than in any other 
municipality, except Calcutta and the hill stations of Darjeeling 
and Kurseong. 

The history of municipal government in the district is largely 
a record of the multiplication of municipalities in order to keep 
pace with the increase of population and the growing demand 
lor better sanitation and conservancy, more particularly in the 
Suburbs of Oaloutta and in the mill towns along the Hooghly, 
The application of the term ** Suburbs of Oaloutta " has varied 
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widely at different periods. By Aot XXI of 1867 the “ Suburbs ” 
were defined to inolude all lands within the general limits of the 
Fanoh&nnagr&m estate, and they were further defined under the 
Bengal Municipal Aot of 1876. They then included the present 
mnnioipalites of CosBipur*Chitpur, M&niktal&, 0arden Beaoh, 
South Suburbs and Tollygunge, as well as so much of Calcutta 
as lies outside the limits of the “ Old Town,” which is bounded 
by Lower Circular Boad and Tolly’s Nullah. This unwieldy 
munioipality, which was known as the Suburban Municipality, 
was split up into fotir parts in 1889. The ** Added Area ” and 
Fringe Area Wards ” were added to Calcutta, and the muni- 
cipalities of Cossipur-Chitpur and M&niktal& were created, the 
name of the North Suburban Munioipality being at the same 
time changed to Bamagore. These deductions still left the 
South Suburban Munioipality of unmanageable size, and accord- 
ingly, in 1897, the Garden Beaoh Municipality, and, in 1901, the 
Tollygunge Munioipality, were separated from it. The constitu- 
tion of the present South Suburban Munioipality, therefore, dates 
from 1901. 

The following statement exhibits briefiy the effect of these 
changes and also shows the changes which it has been necessary 
to make in the municipal government of the areas included in the 
Naih&ti and the Nprth and South Barraokpore Municipalities ; 
the date entered after each munioipality marks the year in which 
it was created. 


North Suburban 


South Suburban 


North Barraokpore 


South Barraokpore 


Naihftti ... 



Oossipur-phitpur (1889), 
Barnagore (1889). 
Kamarh&ti (1899). 

South Suburban. 

Garden Beaoh (1897). 
Tollygunge (1901). 
North Barraokpore. 
G&rulia (1896). 

South Barraokpore. 
P&nihiti (1900). 
Tit&garh (1895). 
Naih&ti. 

Bh&tp&ra (1899). 
H&lishahar (1903). 


f 


Outside the suburban area the municipalities are still, to a 
greater or less extent, rural in oharaoter in that they inolude a 
oertain quantity of oultivated land. As a rule, they consist of a 
oentral urban area with outlying villages, interspersed with paddy 
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fields, that are grouped together for munioipal purposes, but hare 
little oonneotion with each other or with the central area. The 
riverain tract, however, ia, as stated in Chapter III, heooming 
increasingly populous, and in consequence increasingly urban ; 
and the towns along it, more particularly the mill towns, 
are in a transition stage. For example, the question of accom- 
modating the operatives who congregate in the neighbourhood 
of the milts, and the task of providing an adequate system of 
water-supply, drainage and sanitation for an industrial population 
are the! chief pioblems of their municipal administration. 
Much has elready been done to meet these wants, but only with 
the help of loans and grants from Government (supplemented 
in some cases by funds raised locally), for the munioipnl funds 
alone are inadequate to meet the expenditure necessary to provide 
a pure water-supply and an efiBoient drainage system. The 
following nine municipalities now possess a system of filtered 
water-supply : — Bhatpara, Cossipur-Ohitpur, South Dum-Dum, 
Garden Beach, Garulia, (Maniktala, South Suburban, Titagarh 
and Tollygunge, while the Naihati Municipality has taken up 
a scheme for the supply of filtered water from the Gauripur 
mills. The Bhatpara, Garulia and Titagarh municipalities, it 
may be mentioned, were granted their supply from the local 
mills, free of cost, and, in introducing the system, incurred no 
expenditure except that of laying pipes and erecting hydrants. 
The following eight municipalities have undertaken comprehen- 
sive drainage schemes, and in most oases the work has been 
either partially or wholly completed : — Barnagore, Bhatpara, 
Budge-Budge, Baraset, fiaruipur, Basirhat, Garulia and Tita- 
garh. The subiurban municipalities of Cossipur-Ohitpur and 
Maniktala, and almost all the mill municipalities, have also done 
much to improve the sanitation of ioait$ within their respective 
areas. 

In conclusion, the following rema rks, illustrating the progress 
made by the municipalities in providing civic requirements, may be 
quoted from the Commissioner’s last Quinquennial Administration 
Keport “ Most of the suburban and mill municipalities now 
provide an adequate supply of filtered water. In most of the 
municipalities there is an efficient system of conservancy, and 
the prinmpal roads are lighted. In some of them drainage works 
have been started, and in others are under consideration. In 
no case, however, are funds sufficient to carry out expensive 
sanitary improvements independently and without any aid 
from Government. In fact, most of the important and costly 
sanitary schemes have only been undertaken with the hdp of 
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loans, as well as of grants, supplemented in the case of the mill 
munioipalites by substantial oontrihutions from the mills. . . . 

The effioienoy of municipal administration is not confined by any 
means to mill and riparian municipalities, wliere the Comm is- 
sioneis consist of Europeans and Indians, the former generally 
preponderating. '1 here are many other municipalities which are 
extremely well managed entirely by Indian Gomn.issione s, and 
I can certainly endorse the following remarks by the Magistrate 
of the 24-Parganas regarding these gentlemen ‘ They show 
a spirit of independence tempered usually with good sense and a 
disposition to consider advice and act upon it unless they can 
show that it is bad.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


EDUOATLON. 

liiTBiucT. A fair indioation of the extent to which education is diffused 
is afforded by the census statistics of literacy. The test of 
literacy is ability both to read and write, with this farther 
qualification, that a person is recorded as literate only if he 
can write a letter to a friend and read the answer to it ; all 
persons who are unable to do this are entered in the census 
schedules as illiterate. The total number of persons in the 
24-ParganaB who came up to this standard in 1911 was 800,818, 
representing 12 per cent, of the total population ; the only other 
district of Bengal in which the people are more advanced is 
Howrah, where the ratio is 14 per cent. There has been a 
deoided advance since 1901, the proportion of literate males 
having risen from 20 to 22 per cent, and of literate females from 
13 to 17 per mille. The improvement (is the more noticeable 
because the test of literacy was stricter than in 1901, when no 
conditions were laid down as to ability to read and write a letter. 

Of the total number of literates, 222,203 are Hindus and 
72,844 are Husalm&ns, so that approximately there are three 
literate Hindus to every literate Musalm&n. Taking the pro- 
portional figures, 2*5 per cent, of the Hindu males and 15 per 
cent, of the Musalm&n males are literate, the corresponding ratios 
for females being 23 and 4 per mille respectively. There is 
a great disparity between the figures for males and females, 
for whereas 281,510 males can read and write, only 19,308 
females can do so ; in other words, the literate males outnumber 
the literate females in the proportion of 15 to 1. Education is 
neatly as general in the villages as in the towns, for 12 per cent, 
of the rural and 13 per cent, of the urban popolation are literate. 
Altogether 89,980 persons (38,526 males and 1,432 females) are 
able to read and write English, the ratio being 30 per mille in 
the ease of males and ! per mille in the ease oi females. 
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The aumber of 
62,000 in 1883.84 


pupils under 
to 68,138 


m 


Schools. 

Xnmber. 

Number of 
pupil.. 

Hisrh Ensrlish ... 

87 

7,600 

Middle „ 

62 

6,659 

Middle Veraacnlar 

84 

2,867 

Upper Primary ... 

181 

8,490 

Lower „ 

1,556 

74,786 

Technical 

3 

90 

Training 

10 

114 

Others 

185 

7,825 

Prirate 

4 

267 


instniotion inoreased froni®J^“' 
1892.93 and to 78,021 in 8TATI8- 
1900-01. In the next™*- 
decade there was a further 
inorease of 38,927 or 46 
per cent., the returns of 
the Education Depart- 
ment for 1910-11 showing 
that there were 2,022 edn- 
oational institutions with 
106,948 scholars. Details 
of these schools and of 
their attendanoo are given 
in the marginal statement. 
According to the returns of the Education Department, the 
number of male scholars in 1910-11 represented 49 per cent, of 
the male population of school-going age, the corresponding pro- 
portion for female scholars being 7 per cent. The school-going 
age, it may be explained, is 5 to 45 years, and the number of 
children of this age is assumed to be equivalent to 15 per cent, 
of the population, but the census shows that in Bengal the 
actual proportion of children aged 6—15 is 27 per cent, for males 
and 25^ per cent, for females. The real percentage of school- 
going age is therefore much less than that shown in the depart- 
mental returns. 

Thirty schools with 1,754 pupils are managed by Govern- 
ment, and three with 202 pupils by the District or Municipal 
Boards. The remainder are under private management, and, 
of these, 1,765 with 92,630 pupils receive grants-in-aid either 
from Government or from the District or Municipal Boards, 
while 230 with 12,105 pupils are unaided. 

The following is a list of the high schools in the district 
with the number of pupils on the rolls on Slst March 1913 : — 


SCHOOLS. 


Place. 

Pupils. 1 

Place. 

Pupils. 

M^nmgtd hy Gosernsissl. 


contd. 


BSrSset 

248 

Baharu 

222 

Barraokpore 

268 

Barisa ... 

291 

Tokl 

290 

Barnagoro (Victoria) 

400 



BSruipur 

254 

Aid$d. 


Basirhat ... 

481 



Behata ... 

173 

Afbella ... .., 

186 

Boral 

155 

Ariidaha * ... 

281 

Budge-Budge (P.K.) ... 

270 
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Place. 

1 Pupils. 

Place, 

Pupils. 

«>con€ld« 


I 

Unaided, 


Diamond Harbour ... ‘ 

280 

1 Biwali 

288 

Oobardani^a ... 

J20 

[ Dhankuria 

348 

Go«tia(K,N.) ... 

140 

i GaruUa 

148 

Halisbabar ... ... I 

143 

ffamarliati (Sagnr Putt Free) 

181 

H.rIniTi (A.S.) ... 

285 

Madarbat (Popular Academy) 

143 

Hatogaiij (M, N. K.) 

281 

Majilpur 

343 

Jaynagar 

393 

Paikpara (North Suburban) ... 

167 

Mabesbtala ... 

138 



Naibati (Mabendro) 

220 



Narikeldanga (Oeorgo) 

295 

Girls* High English. 


Kawabganj (Srldhar) ... 

142 

\ 


Nibadl^i ... ... 1 

265 

Barra ckpore (Hoarding) 

86 

Panihiti (Taranatb) ... I 

196 



Sarisa ... 

190 



Sodepur 

126 



Yiabnnpar (Biebtapur) 

181 

i 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

GAZETTEER. 

Achipur. — Village on the Hooghly, situated 16 miles south- 
west of Alipore and 6 miles south-west of Budge-Budge, with 
which it is connected by the Orissa Trunk Road. The place derives 
its name from a ChinamaUi referred to in old records as Atcbew 
or Tong Achew, who was given a grant of land by Warren 
Hastings and started a sugar manufactory here. In a memorial 
which he submitted in 1781 to the Governor-General (Warren 
Hastings) and the members of the Supreme Council, he referred 
to the encouragement he had received by a grant of land, 
which he hod cultivated with some success, and complained that 
his Chinese labourers were being enticed away by Chinese 
deserters from the ships in Calcutta. A notice was thereupon 
issued stating that Atchew was under the protection of Govern- 
ment, and that the Board wished to grant every encouiagemeut 
to the colony of Chinese under his direction, and were determined 
to afford him every support and assistance iu detecting and 
bringing to condign punishment any ill-disposed persons who 
inveigled away the Chinese labourers in his emjdoy, who 
were under indentures to him for a term of years. Atohew 
died shortly after this, as appears from a letter, dated 8th 
December 1783, from the Attorney to the East India t ompany 
stating that he had applied to the executor of Tong Aohew for 
the payment of a bond from the deceased to the Hon’ble 

Company.*^ On the 15th November 1804, we find an advertise- 
ment offering for sale “ the estate of Atchepore, situated about 
6 miles below Budge-Budge, with all the buildings, stills, sugar 
mills and other fixtures ’’ : the estate was said to consist of 650 
highas held by “ pottah '' from the Burdwto Haj and paying rent 
of Us. 45 per annum. t 

Achipur at this time contained a powder magazine, at which 
vessels proceeding to Calcutta were required to deposit all 
gunpowder on board, except 100 pounds, which they were allowed 
to keep in order to fire salutes or signals of distress. When 
outward bound, they could take back the gunpowder so deposited. 

• Bant and Present, VoL III (Jan.-March 1909), pp. 137.8 

t IHd, Vol. 1 (Oct. 1907), p. 204. 
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Severe penalties were presoribed for the breach of these regnla- 
tionsi which were laid down on the ground that ** the explosion 
of a large quantity of gunpowder on board of ships lying oil 
the town might be attended with the most destructive conse* 
quenoes to the town, to the inhabitants thereof and to the 
shipping in the Port.”* 

The village contains the grave of its founder, a character* 
istio horse-shoe shaped tomb. There is also a Chinese temple 
about a mile from the river. Its most noticeable features are a 
Chinese laver outside, a courtyard with walls covered with Chinese 
inscriptions, through which the shrine is approached, and a metal 
um inside the latter, in which burning joss sticks are placed. 
The Chinese of Calcutta come here on pilgrimage every year 
about February, and use the temple for worship. There is also 
an abandoned and ruinous bungalow in the village, which was 
formerly occupied by the Collector of the 24-Parganas ; some of 
the floors are paved with Chinese marble. An inspection bunga- 
low of the Public Works Department is maintained here, and 
there is a post and telegraph office. 

Alipore. — Headquarters of the district and a southern suburb 
of Calcutta. It is part of the district for judicial and revenue 
. purposes, but its municipal administration is under the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta, and it is policed by the Calcutta police. It 
forms a ward (No. 23) of Calcutta, and in 1911 had a population 
of 19,749 persons, of whom 291 were Europeans. The popula- 
tion has increased by 11^ per cent, since 1901, mainly owing 
to the influx of newcomers to the Indian quarters, which has 
been stimulated by the extension of the electric tramway through 
it. It is also a popular place of residence for Europeans, and a 
number of new houses have sprimg up recently, so that the old 
Penn estate has become a European colony. The growth of 
population would have been still greater had it not been for two 
opposing factors. In the flrst place lands have been acquired 
by Qovemment, the Port Commissioners and the Calcutta 
Corporation, and large areas have been cleared either by them or 
by private parties. In the second place, acquisitions made by 
the Port Commissioners have practically depopulated the 
extensive area lying between the Boat Canal and the Tollygunge 
Circular Road on the one side, and between Diamond Harbour 
Road and Tolly’s Nullah on the other. Partly on this account 
and partly on account of the large area occupied by Belvedere, the 
2Soological Hardens, and the gardens of the Agri-Hortioultural 


* Sea^af, Pott oei Prtttttit VoU 1 (Oet. 1907), p. 1S8. 
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8o<»«t7, AUpore is the most thinly populated ward in Oaloutta, 
there being only 16 persons per acre. 

It contains the usual public offices of a district headquarters 
and a cantonment for native troops. The chief industrial con- 
cerns are the teleg^ph workshop, which in 1911 employed an 
average of 639 persons daily, and the Army Clothing Factory, 
in which there was a daily average of 380 operatives. The most 
inteiesting, and certainly the most imposing, building within its 
limits is Belvedere, which stands in extensive park-like grounds. 
Formerly a country house of Warren Hastings, it was purchased 
in 1854 for the residence of Sir Frederick Halliday, the first 
Liieutenant-Govemor of Bengal, and was subsequently greatly 
improved and embellished by Sir Ashley Eden, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal from 1877 to 1882. It continued to be the 
official residence of the Lieutenant-Governors till 1912, when 
that line of able administrators was ended by the appointment 
of a Governor, who took over Government House as his resi- 
dence. Since then it has remained vacant, but it has recently 
been decided to keep in it the exhibits presented to the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, until the latter is erected. At or near the spot 
which is now the western entrance of Belvedere, on the Alipore 
Bead, was fought the famous duel between Warren Hastings 
and Philip Francis, in which the latter was wounded. This 
duel is commemorated by Duel Lane, across the road, which 
leads to the Meteorological Observatory. No groat distance 
away is Hastings House, the favourite residence of the great 
Governor -General, which was used os a guest-house for distin- 
guished guests by the Government of India until the removal 
of the capital |to Delhi. South of Belvedere lie the gardens 
of the Agri-Uorticultural Society of, India, founded in 1820 
by iDr. Carey, the famous Baptist missionary, and north of 
it are the Zioologioal Gardens, which were opened by the then 
Prince of W^ales in 1876, 

Alipore Subdivision. — Sadar or headquarters subdivision, with 
an area of 1,164 square miles (of which 460 square miles are in the 
Sundorbans) and a population, according to the census of 1911, of 
766,348 persons, the density being 660 per square mile. There are 
approximately two Hindus to every Musalman, the actual numbers 
being 602,746 and 240,979, respectively. These figures exclude 
the Suburbs of Oaloutta, ».s., the three municipalities of Oossipur- 
Ohitpur, H&niktala and Garden Beaoh, which actually form port 
of the subdivision, but are treated as a separate unit for census 
purposes } their area is 10 square miles and their population is 
147^40, the mean density being 23 persons per aore. 
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The BubdiTision is bounded on the north by the nver 
Hooghly, the city of Oaloutta and the B&rftaet Bubdivision, on the 
eaBt by the Basirh&t eubdiTision, on the south by the Diamond 
Harbour subdivision and the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by 
the river Hooghly. Taking the road from Alipore on the north 
to Jaynagar on the south as a dividing line, the western 
half is a low-lying tract with numerous marshes or bih. The 
eastern half is out up by rivers, kh&h and streams, which ensure 
better drainage, and there are fewer swamps, but in places the 
land is below high water level and the water is only kept out of 
the fields by high embankments. To the south there is a strip of 
the Snndarbans, about 50 miles long and 10 miles broad, which 
terminates in Bulcherry Island on the sea face. The greater 
portion of this Sundarbaus country has been reclaimed and 
brought under cultivation, and consists of “ lots,” or blocks of land 
bounded by rivers and creeks and protected from inundation by 
embankments. Owing to its isolation, the population of this tract 
is sparse, and the southern extremity is thick jungle tenanted 
only by wild animals. 

The Hooghly flows along the western boundary, and in the 
east of the subdivision the chief river is the Bidyfidhari, which 
is connected with the Hooghly by Tolly’s Nullah. This river 
has a circuitous course, for it flows through the Basirh&t subdivi- 
sion from east to west, turns south on entering this subdivision 
and then flows south-east, joining the Mfttla river just above 
Canning. The M&tla is now only large enough for river 
steamers, but at one time was navigable by sea-going vessels as 
far as Canning. The PiSli is a subsidiary river, about 20 
miles long, which connects the Bidy&dhari with the M&tla. The 
Bb&ngar Canal also connects the Bidyftdhari at Kulti with the 
Bali&gh&ta Canal at Bamangh&ta, and is the principal route 
for boats coming from Khulna and the eastern districts to 
Calcutta. 

The headquarters of the subdivision are at Alipore, and 
there are six towns, viz., B&ruipur, Budge-Budge, Jaynagar, 
B&jpur, South Suburbs and Tollygunge, each of which is dealt 
with in a separate article. 

Badnria.— 'Town in the Basirh&t subdivision, situated on the 
right or west bank of the loh&mai or Jamuna river. It is most 
easily reached from either the Arb&lia or Gopmah&l stations of the 
BSr&sat-BasIrh&t Xdght Bailway, being connected with both by 
second class roads. It is nine miles by river from BasIrh&t, from 
-which place it can be visited in a steam launch. Maslondpur, a 
station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, lies about 10 twlljiff 
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to liie north, but the road is fit for travelling on horseback or in 
a bullock oart for only six months in the year, and in the rains 
is hardly passable. 

B&duria has a population, according to the census of 1911 
of 18,680 persons, of whom 7,536 are Hindus and 6,142 are 
Musalmans. It is the headquarters of a thana, and contains a 
dispensary, post and telegraph office, sub-registry office, and 
high school. The town forms a municipality, with an area of 
12 square miles, which is divided into eight wards, viz., Baduria, 
Arb9.1ia, Tfiragunia, Magrathi, Pura, Khorgachi, AndarmAnik, 
M&gurkhali and Paddarpur. The municipal income is raised by 
a tax on persons at the rate of 12 annas per hundred rupees of 
income, Government and other public buildings being assessed 
at 7^ per cent, on their annual value. Ijatrine fees are also 
levied according to a prescribed scale. The water-supply is 
derived partly from tanks, but mainly from the river lohAmati, 
which becomes brackish for a short time in the hot weather 
when the water is at its lowest. The line of drainage is from 
the river bank into the river and from the greater part of the 
town into a bil to the west. Five regular markets are held 
in the town limits at Baduria, Arbalia, Pura, TAragunia and 
Paddarpur ; the first three are held daily, that at Taragunia on 
Mondays and Thursdays and that at Paddarpur on ITridays and 
Sundays. 

The chief hUt days at Baduria are Tuesday and Friday. 
Sugar and molasses are manufactured in the town, and a 
considerable trade is carried on in those commodities and in jute, 
paddy and tobacco. An annual mela, the Barwari PUja^ which 
lasts three days, is held in May. 

Baraset. — Headquarters of the subdivision of the same name, 
situated 14 miles north-east of Calcutta on the Baraset-Basirh&t 
Light Hailway and also on the Eastern Bengal State Hailway, 
central section (from Dum-Dum Junction). The population of 
the town, at the census of 1911, was 8,790, of whom 5,017 were 
Hindus and 3,656 were Musalmans. The population is not 
increasing appreciably, for the number returned in 1901 was 8,634, 
At the two previous censuses of 1891 and 1881 it was 9,754 and 
10,533, respectively, but the decrease recorded in 1901 is probably 
to be attributed to the fact that in 1899 the area within municipal 
limits was reduced by the exclusion of some small outlying 
villages. The town contains the usual Government buildings 
found in a subdivisional headquarters, two munsifs' courts, a 
sub-registry office, a dispensary, a post and telegraph office, and 
a Government high sohool. The sub-jail is a there-storeyed 
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building) popularly known as Yansittart Villa, and send to haye 
been the country residence of Mr. Yansittart, a civil servant in 
the time of Wurren Hastings. 

Bariset was constituted a municipality in 1869, and the area 
within municipal limits is 6^ square miles, divided between 
five wards, viz.. North B&rAset, South B&r&set, Kazip&ra, B&man> 
mura and B&du. The municipal income is raised by means of a 
tax on persons at the rate of 13 annas per hundred rupees of 
income. Government and other public buildings being assessed 
at 7^ per cent, on their annual value. Latrine rates are levied 
at the rate of 7 per cent, on the annual value of holdings. There 
are three daily markets, one of which belongs to Government and 
is hold in Bliraset, while the others are privately owned and ate 
held in K&zipara and B&du. The water-supply is obtained from 
tanks and a few wells ; one large tank in the jail grounds is 
public property, and is reserved for the supply of drinking water. 
Wards Nos. 1 and 2 are drained by artificial drains, which lead 
to the fields on the south. The other wards are drained by the 
Sunthi Nadi, an old creek which passes southward to join the 
Bidy&dhari river near Bh&ngar. 

Bar&set was formerly a place of greater importance than at 
present. In the early part of the nineteenth century it was the 
seat of a college for military cadets, which they entered on their 
arrival from Europe. On this account the town has been colled 
“ the Sandhurst of Bengal.” From 1834 to 1861 it was the head- 
quarters of a district ; one of the most distinguished of its District 
Officers was Sir Ashley Eden, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
from 18^ to 18^2, who was Magistrate here in 1859-60. Some 
remains dating back to the eighteenth century may still be seen 
about 4 miles to the north-east of the railway station. Here 
there is a large tank, called Madhumurali, which is said to have 
been excavated about 300 years ago by two merchant brothers 
named Madhu and Murali. To the north-west of the tank, a 
Mr. Louis Bonnaud, an indigo planter, is said to have had his 
factory, the site of which is marked by the remains of a large 
building overgrown with vegetation. On the bank of the ta^ 
at its south-eastern corner there is a high pillar, the object of 
which is unknown ; and at its south-western corner there is ap 
octagonal summer-house, now falling into ruin, the history of 
which is known. In his diary, Maokrabie (brother-in-law of 
Sir Philip Francis and Sheriff of Calcutta in 1776 at the time 
of Nuncomar’s execution) speaking of some card-playing pt 
Barasutt ” in February 1776 writes “ Next morning such of 
U9 as were not too fatigued to leave our matteesses rode or yrajkod 
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to an ootagon Bummer-house built upon an eminence by the late 
Mr. Lambert, who was the husband of Lady Hope. This 
ia a pretty toy erected on an eminence and distant about 
a mUe from Barasutt, with walks and flowering shrubs and 
gardens. The ashes of that gentleman (for his body was burned 
by his particular direction) are deposited under the building/^ 
Lady Hope was the widow of Sir William Hope, liart., who 
perished in the Patna massaore in 1763, while she escaped to the 
Dutoh factory. Her marriage to Mr. Lambert and the history 
of the latter are referred to as follows by the Revd. W. K. 
Firminger : — “ On consulting the registers of St.John's (Calcutta), 

I fc‘und this entry against ^7th April 1764 — ‘ William Lambert 
and Lady Margaret Hope, widow.' According to old custom, 
Lady Hope, although married to Mr. Lambert, elected still to be 
called by her higher social appellation, and on Ist February I 
find Mr. Lambert successfully petitioning for a passage for 
‘ Lady Hope ’ on the Lord Elgin. Poor Lambert had appar- 
ently, like most Calcutta men of his time, many a painful loss 
of fortune. Ho entered the Company's service about 1760, and 
from 1763 to 1766 was Military Paymaster-General ; then came 
a redistribution of offices, and our friend, married to a lady of 
consequence and blessed with a family, was suddenly left 
deprived of the bulk of his fortune, and also with a most incon- 
venient amount of unsold timber, which he had provided for the 
purpose of securing the new Fort William from river encroach- 
ments. At this time he seems to have fallen into discredit on 
the score of his accounts. I have traced him through several 
appointments. Ho was but a mere factor in October 1766 ; in 
January of 1767 he was clerk of the Court of Requests, and I have 
traced the name in the records of the ‘ Court of Cutohery.' In 
1768, as wo have seen, he sent his wife home. I can trace him 
fourth on the Murshidabad Council of Revenue in 1771, and I 
find his signature as a member of the Board of Inspection in the 
old Oolleotorate records of Chittagong. On 6th February ho 
was appointed Chief at Dacca, but on the resignation of President 
Cartier he was given a place on the Council at Calcutta. He 
remained at Dacca till August, and then removed to Murshidabad, 

* that place so much superior in point of climate ’ : thence he 
came to Calcutta. In 1774 he became Chief at Din&jpur, and 
there he died on 18th September, * at 8 a.m., after nine days’ 
illness *• Surely this old ootagon has a pathetic love story to 
tell us. Think of what Lady Hope must have passed through 
in the troubles of 1763, and of poor Lambert, after his long 
separation from his wife, asking nothing more than that 

p 2 
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his ashes might be buried beneath the dear old ootagon at 
Bfiraset.’^* 

In oonolusion it may be noted that in 1774 the house and 
garden of Bitr&set ” were advertised for sale by auotion as one 
of several houses belonging to the East India Company. The 
advertisement describes the property as follows: — “ An upper- 
roomed house, part puccu and part cutcha^ oontains four bed- 
chambers, two baok-stairs, two halls and verandah, a great stair- 
case to the south. A new cntcha detached building, conaistiug of 
a cook-room, bath«room, and bake-house with a stable at some 
distance from the house, built of posts and a straw ohupper, very 
large and commodious, sufficient for four carriages and four and 
twenty horses. A garden surrounded with railing, and a ditch 
and a tank, and a very extensive avenue in front, which leads to 
the public road. Containing in all about 27 beeghas and 19 
cottahs/^t 

At K&zip&ra, a suburb of the town, a large fair, which lasts 
three days, is held every year towards the end of December in 
honour of a Muhammad an Pir or saint, called Pir Ekdil S&hib, 
of whom the following legend is told : — 

There lived a king named Shah Nil, who was married to Ashik 
Nuri, but had no children. One morning the female sweeper 
absented herself ; and on being sent for, she refused to come 
before dinner, on the plea that by going early to Court she 
invariably had to see the faces of childless persons the first thing 
in the morning, which was an unlucky omen. The queen, struck 
by this remark, set out on a pilgrimage, in the hope that thereby 
ahe might obtain a child by the grace of God, and visited Mecca 
and other holy places. After thirty-six years of prayer an 
angel appeared to her, and having tried her faith in various 
ways promised her a child for two-and-a-half days. The queen 
returned home, and in due time gave birth to a son, which after 
two-and-a-half days was carried away by the angel, who took 
the shape of a fox. The child was brought up in the house of 
one MulU Tar, and when he was about eight years of age came 
to Anarpur (the pargana containing Bftraset) riding on a tiger, 
which he could transform into a sheep at will. He crossed 
the Ganges on his stick, and came first to the village of Berua^ 
where he planted his stick as a sign that he had entered into 
pOBsession of the country assigned to him. The stick immediately 
grew into a thicket of bamboos. The boy then assumed the form 

* "Bengal, Pa»l and Pr$§9nt, Volame II. No. 2 (October 1908), pp. 610-11. 
See also Volume I. pp. 202-3. and Volume 11, pp. 261-2. 

t JSfot99 on tht History of Midnapore (1876) by J. C. Price. 
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of a full-grown man, and proceeded to the house of one Oh&nd 
Kh&n, of Sr! Krishnapur, a landholder of Anarpur, and begged 
a meal. Nur Khan, Ch&nd Khan’s brother, refused to feed an 
able-bodied man, and told him to go and work at the mosque 
he was building. In proof of his supernatural powers, he lifted 
a block of stone of fifteen hundredweights up to the mosque, 
and miraculously prevented any bricks being laid on it. The 
mosque remained unfinished, and has furnished a proverb to the 
people, who call an incomplete undertaking a ^Chand Khan’s 
mosque.’ After this, the stranger vanished. Again assuming 
the form of a boy, he called himself Dil Muhammad, and joined 
some cowherds. After working various miracles, he went to live 
with one Chhuti Miyan of Kazipara and tended his cattle. Some- 
times he would ill-treat the cattle, and when the owners came out 
to punish him he transformed them into tigers and bears. On one 
occasion his cattle ate up a standing crop of paddy belonging to 
one Kumar Shah, who complained to the headman of the 
village. An oflScer was accordingly sent to inquire into the 
matter, but he found the crops in this field better than any other 
in the neighbourhood. Upon his death a mosque was erected 
over his remains, and the fair is held at his tomb every year. 
About three hundred acres of rent-free land belong to the 
descendants of Chhuti Miyan for the service of the mosque. 

Baraset Subdivision. — Subdivision in the north of the 
district with an area of 275 square miles and a population, 
according to the census of 1911, of 292,791 persons, the density 
being no less than 1,065 per square mile. The Musalmans 
predominate in the population, numbering 170,476, while the 
Hindus number 121,473. The subdivision is bounded on the 
north by the Ban&ghat subdivision of the Nadia district and 
the Bangaon subdivision of Jessore, on the east by the Basirhat 
subdivision, on the south by thana Haroa of the Basirhat 
subdivision and thana Bh&ngar of the Sadar subdivision, and 
on the west by the Barrackpore subdivision. There is no 
continuous natural boundary on any side except the south, where 
the Bidy&dhari river forms the boundary line for a considerable 
distance. The subdivision is a little over 20 miles in length and 
16 miles in breadth at the longest and broadest parts, and in 
shape resembles a square, except for a slight elongation in the 
south, which constitutes the B&j&rh&t outpost. It forms an 
unbroken alluvial plain, studded closely with village sites enclosed 
by orchards or with scattered olumps of trees. The land slopes 
here and there into low swamps or 6t7s, some of which cover 
a fairly large area. Except in the extreme south these bih are 
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mostly cultivated with winter rice, but some of them axe so muoh 
waterlogged as to be unoultivable, and in years of early and 
heavy rainfall may have to remain altogether uncultivated. In 
the south the hih are flooded with salt water oomiug from the 
Bidy&dhari, which is a tidal river, or overflowing from the 
DhSpa or Salt Water Lake, which is connected with them by 
several k/idls. Such bil$, though of little or no use to agriculture, 
constitute valuable fisheries. The country is traversed from the 
south-west to the north-east by the central section of the Eastern 
Bengal State Boil way (to which the Caloutta-Jessore road runs 
parallel) and from west to east through its centre by the BSr&set- 
Basirhat Light Railway (opened in 1904). The only navigable 
water routes are the Bidyadhari river, and a branch of it that 
runs north past Baliagh&ta, an important grain mart on the 
Baraset-Basirhat Light Railway. There are several other rivers, 
such as the Jamuna (or Jabuua), Nawai, Sunthi, Padda and 
GobinJakhali, of which the Jamuna alone has a current through- 
out the year and the appearance of a river. The others have 
silted up and become dead channels. The beds of the Padda, 
which must once have been a large river, of the Gobindkhali and 
the northern portions of the Naw&i and Sunthi have been 
* bunded ’up, i.e., blocked by dams or embankments, and trans- 
formed into tanks or brought under cultivation. The subdivision 
contains two towns, viz., Baraset, its headquarters, and Gobar- 
d&nga. 

Barnagore or Baranagar. — Town in the Barrackpore sub- 
division, situated on the Uooghly, 6 miles north of Calcutta, 
immediately north of Cossipur-Ghitpur and south of Kflm&rh&ti. 
Its population in 1911 was 25,895, of whom 19,891 were Hindus 
and 5,792 were Musalmaus. It originally formed part of the 
North Suburban municipality, which was partitioned in 1889, 
part being constituted the Cossipur-Chitpur municipality, while 
the remainder had its name changed to Barnagore. Ten years 
later the northern portion of Barnagore was detached and formed 
into the Kamarh&ti municipality. The area of the munioipality 
as now constituted is about 3^ square miles, and it is divided into 
four wards, viz.— (1) South Barnagore, (2) North Barnagore, (3) 
Dakhineswar and Ban Hugli, and (4) P&lp&ra, Naopftra, Sainti 
and Nain&n. The municipal income is raised by means of a rate 
on holdings at 6| per cent, on their annual value ; latrine rates 
are also levied according to a prescribed scale. The water-supply 
is derived partly from the river Hoogbly and partly from tanlm 
and wells. There are over 1,000 tanks in the municipal area^ of 
which only a fifth have wholesome water; one tank, in 
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Dakhixieswar, ^ is municipal property and is reserved for 
drinking water. The northern part of the town drains into the 
D&ntia Kbftl, which forms part of the boundary between 
Bamagore and KftmArhati, and so passes into the Salt Lakes. 
The southern part drains eastwards into the paddy fields about 
NaopAra ; and the river bank naturally, drains into the Hooghly. 
There is no public dispensary in the town, which is served by the 
North Suburban Hospital at Oossipur and the Sugar Dutt 
Hospital at E&marhati. 

Barnagore is said to have been originally a Portuguese 
settlement, but it afterwards became the seat of a , Dutch factory 
(the history of which is given in Chapter II), and during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century Dutch vessels anchored 
hero on their way up to Chinsura. Old Dutch tiles of artistic 
design are still found in some of the buildings in the neighbour- 
hood. Tieffentaller states that Barnagore was famous for its 
b&Jta cloths, and Price in his Observations says that the cloth 
manufactories there determined Charnock to choose Calcutta as the 
site of the English settlement. The town was ceded to the 
British by the Duch Q-overnment in 1795, and the lands are com- 
prised in the Barnagore Government estate, which is contiguous 
to the PanchannAgram estate. The place used to be a favourite 
pleasure resort for European residents of Calcutta, but it is now a 
busy industrial centre and contains two of the largest jute mills 
on the Hooghly, while large quantities of oil are manufac* 
tured for export to Europe. The two mills in question are the 
Bamagore North and South Juto Mills, which in 1911 employed 
a daily average of 2,798 and 3,^60 hands respectively : the 
Barnagore Branch Jute Mill, with 1,422 operatives, is in 
Baliaghata. The town is the headquarters of a thana and has a 
bench of Honorary Magistrates and a high school (the Victoria 
High School). A nMa^ the Panchu Charak mela^ is held annually 
in April or May at Palpara. The name of the town is a corrup- 
tion of Yar&hanagar. 

Barrackpore. — Headquarters of the subdivision of the same 
name, situated on the Hooghly, 14 miles north of Sealdah by 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and 16 miles from Govern- 
ment House, Calcutta, by road. The population in 1911 was 
30,452. The town is comprised within two municipalities, viz.. 
North Barrackpore, which has 11,847 inhabitants, and South 
Barrackpore with 27,605 inhabitants. The latter figure includes 
the population of the Barrackpore Cantonment, viz., 11,485. 
There is a considerable European community owing partly to the 
presence of British troops and partly to the fact that Barrackpore 
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is a favourite place of readenoe for Europeans; altogether, 
1,204 Christians were enumerated in South Barraokpore in 1911, 
of whom 839 were resident in the Cantonment. The military 
force stationed here consists of a battery of the Royal Field 
Artillery, a detachment of a British Infantry regiment (at present 
4 copspanies) and a regiment of Native Infantry. 

To the south of the Cantonment is Barraokpore Park, a largo 
park, in which a golf course of 18 lioles has been laid out. 
Within it are the tomb of Lady Canniug, the wife of the Viceroy, 
who died of a fever ountracted in the TarSi when travelling down 
from Darjeeling, and tiovernment Ilouse, the suburban residence 
of the Governor of Bengal and the country house of the Viceroys 
of India until the capital was removed to Delhi in 1912. 
The house appears to have been originally the residence of the 
Commander-in-Chief and was taken over by the Marquees 
Wellesley in virtue of his appointment as Captain-General and 
Gommandor-in-Chief of the forces in 1801. It is referred to as 
follows in Colonel Malleson’s lAfe of the Marquess Wellesley 
(1889): — “Lord Wellesley had taken over, on his appointment 
as Captain-General, the residence heretofore allotted to the 
Oommander-in-Chief. That residence was neither large enough 
nor commodious enough for the lodgment of the Governor- 
General of India and hie suite. Yet it was desirable that one 
engaged in the arduous duty of governing India should possess 
a place in the country to which he could occasionally retire for 
rest and recreation. No locality appeared to tho Marquess to be 
so well suited for such a purpose as the park at Barraokpore. 
It is the only pieoe of enclosed ground in India that has any 
resemblance to an English park. No sound from the outer world 
reaches the palatial residence. The majestic Uooghly flows 
calmly on one side, its surface gay with craft of varied shapes. 
On the other were magnifleent trees, undulating grounds and a 
fine garden. Successive Governors-General have found there a 
place of real solace after the cares of Calcutta The wife of one 
of the noblest of them, the courageous and high-minded Lady 
Canning, loved it so muoh that, when she died in India, her 
remains were transferred to the spot on which, when living, she 
delighted to sit and gaze at the river flowing beneath her. In 
this park Lord Wellesley designed to build a residence worthy of 
the representative of England’s power in the East. He had the 
plans made and the estimates prepared. The builders were about 
to oommence their work, when the Court of Directors, delighted 
to thwart him, forbade him to proceed. The work, in the style 
in which it was intended, was therefore abandoned.” 
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The name of the town is due to the fact that troops have been 
stationed here since 1772. The Indian name for it is Ch&nak, 
which is sometimes said to be derived from the circumstance of 
Job Oharnock having a country house here. There appears, 
however, to be no authority for this derivation, for the 
name dates back to a time anterior to (3harnock. It may 
almost certainly be identified with the village of ‘‘ Tsjannok” 
entered in Van den Broucke’s map of 1660 and referred to by 
him as “ the small town of Tsjannock,^* which his account shows 
was situated midway between “Oangnerre’^ and “ Barrenger,’’ 
i.e,y KtokinAra and Bamagore. Historically the place is interest- 
ing as the scene of two mutinies of the Bengal Army (in 1824 
and 1857), which have already been described in Chapter II. 

The South Barrackpore Municipality was constituted in 
1869, but its area has been curtailed by the separation of the 
Tit&garh Municipality in 1896 and of the Panihati Municipality 
in 1900. Much of what is generally called Barrackpore, includ- 
ing the railway station. Government House and the Park, is 
comprised in Ward No. II (Chanak or Barrackpore) of this munici- 
pality. The municipal income is raised by means of a rate on 
holdings in Musalm&npara Ward (at 5 per cent, of their annual 
value) and a tax on persons in the other wards ; the latter is 
assessed at 12 annas on every hundred rupees of income, Govern- 
ment and other public buildings being assessed at 7 per cent, of 
their annual value. Latrine fees are also levied at G per cent, on 
the annual value of holdings. The municipal office is at Ehardah, 
where the municipality maintains a dispensary for out patients. 
An account of this village, which forms a separate ward, will be 
given later in this chapter. There is also a fine hospital within 
municipal limits, the Bhola Nath Bose Hospital, which treats 
both in-patients and out-patients, and is maintained partly by 
endowments and partly by contributions from various public 
bodies. The chief educational institution is the Government 
high school ; there is also a girls* high school. 

The North Barrackpore Municipality was also constituted in 
1869 and formerly included G&rulia, which was formed into a 
separate municipality in 1896. It has an area of 5^ square 
miles and is divided into ten wards, viz., NoftpBra, Ichapur (two 
wards), NawSbganj (three wards), Palta, Dbit&ra, Manirampur 
and Q&nti. The municipal office is at Naw&bganj, the residence 
of the Mandal family of zamindars ; The Calcutta water-works 
are in the Palta ward of this municipality, which, however, 
derives no immediate benefit from them. There is a Govern- 
ment rifile factory at loh&pur. The municipality maintains two 
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dispensaries for out-patients, situated at Palta and Manirftmpur. 
At Naw&bganj there is a high school, and two daily markets, 
one municipal and the other private. Two annual meULt are 
held here, the Jhulan in August, which lasts 6 days, and 
the Gost&staml in November, which lasts one day. Two 
main roads run through the municipality and are maintained 
by the District Board, viz., the Grand Trunk Bead from 
Calcutta, which crosses the Hooghly at Palta, and the road 
to B&nchrapara, which takes off the Grand Trank Boad at 
Barrack pore. 

The Cantonment is bounded on the south by the river 
Hooghly and the Barraokpore Park (in South Barrackpore), 
on the north and west by North Barraokpore and on the 
south by South Barrackpore. It derives its water-supply from 
the Palta water-works and is served by the Cantonment 
dispensary. 

Barrackpore Subdivision. — Subdivision in the north-west 
of the district, with an area of 190 square miles and a population, 
according to the census of 1911, of 292,524 persons, the density 
being 1,540 p' r square mile. The population is increasing at a 
remarkably rapid rate owing to the development of the mill towns 
and the immigration of operatives, the growth since 1901 being no 
lees than 42 per cent. The subdivision, which was formed in 1904 
from portions of the Sadar and Baraset subdivisions, is a narrow 
strip of land bounded on the west by the river Hooghly. The 
northern boundary is marked by the Bagher ICh&l, a creek flowing 
into the Hooghly, which separates it from the Nadia district. 
On the east lies the B&rSset subdivision, the boundary being 
marked for some distance by the Nawai Nadi, viz., from the 
Bari&ti hil to the south-eastern extremity of the subdivision. 
On the south lie the municipalities of Cossipur-Chitpur and 
11 &niktala, and the Salt Lakes, two square miles of the latter being 
included in the subdivision. There are no rivers of importance 
in the subdivision, but there are numerous khAlt connecting the 
Hooghly with the low*ljing country to the east. The land along 
the Hooghly is higher than that to the east, and the tendency is 
for the depressed inland basins to become more and more 
waterlogged as the kh&U get silted up. The same tendency is 
noticeable in the case of the low-lying land to the south, which 
is connected by kh&lt with the Salt Lakes. The bank of the 
Hooghly is lined with mills, which provide employment for a 
la^^ industrial population. There are twelve towns, all lying 
in the riverain strip of land, viz., proceeding from north to south, 
EQdishahar, Naih&ti, Bhfttp&ra, Q&tulia, North Barraokpore, 
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South Barrackpore, Titfigarb, P&nibati, K&marh&ti, Barnsgoie, 
North Dum-Dum and 8outb Dum-Dum. There are cantonments 
at Dum-Dum and Barrackpore, a Government ammunition 
factory at Dum-Dum and a Government rifle factory at 
Irh&pur. 

Baruipur. — Town in the Sadar subdivision, situated on the 
banks of the Adi Ganga (an old channel of the Ganges now 
almost entirely silted up), 15 miles south of Calcutta, with which 
it is connected by the main line of the southern section of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway and by the main road to Kulpi, 
which runs through the town. Its population in 1911 was 6,375, 
of whom 5,724 were Hindus. It is the headquarters of a thana 
and contains three Munsifs’ Courts, a sub-registry office, a Bench 
of Honorary Magistrates, a high school, a dispensary for 
out-patients (maintained by the municipality), and a post and 
telegraph station. It is a mission station of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, which erected a largo church here in 
1846. 

Baruipur was constituted a municipality in 1869, the area 
within municipal limits being 2 square miles. There are six 
wards, viz., Baruipur, Mandalpara, BrahmanpSra, Kamarp&ra, 
Bazar and Sasan. The municipal income is raised by means of 
a tax of persons at the rate of Re. 1 per hundred rupees of income. 
Government and other public buildings being assessed at the rate 
of 7J per cent, of their annual value. Latrine fees are also levied 
at the rate of 3 per cent, on the annual value of holdings. The 
water-supply is derived almost entirely from tanks. The town 
drains eastward into a bil. There is a daily bazar in the 
Baruipur ward, and a hat is held on Sundays and Wednesdays. 
Two me/ds are held every year, the Ras Jstra in November or 
December and the Rath Jatra in June or July. There are no 
local industries of any importance except pan cultivation and 
fruit-growing. 

The name of the place is derived from the extensive cultiva- 
tion of the former by the Barui caste ; in old records it appears 
under the corrupted form of Barry pore. Indigo was formerly 
manufactured, as appears from a statement in the Gazette of 
16th January 1794, which sets forth — “ We understand that 
the best indigo delivered on contract for the last year has been 
manufactured by Messrs. Wm. and Thos. Scott of Ghazipore and 
by Mr. Qwilt of Barrypore.” In the early part of the 19th 
century it was the headquarters of the Salt Department in the 
24-Pargana8, and a Salt Agent and Medical Officer were 
stationed there. It was also the headquarters of a subdivision 
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of the same name from 1858 to 1883, when it was amalgamated 
with the Sadar subdivision. 

Basirhat. — Headquarters of the subdivision of the same name, 
situated on the right bank of the lohamati or Jamuna river in the 
north-east of the distriot. It is 27 miles from Barilaet, with which 
it is connected by the BarAaet-B isirhEt Light Railway, 60 miles 
from Kidderpore via the Chitpiir and Bhangar Canals and 84 
miles from A lipore rid Canning. Its population in 1911 was 
18,331, of whom 11,202 are FTinjius and 7,129 are MusalmAns. 
It contains the usual public ofBces found at a subdivisional 
headquarters, twoMunsif’s Courts, a sub-registry office, dispensary 
and high school. 1'he municipality covers an area of lOi square 
miles, divided into 10 wards, viz., Dalchita, Nalkora, DandirhAt, 
Sanipala, BasirhAt, Harishpur, MirzApur, Jarakpur, TAntra and 
BhAbla. All obtain their water-supply partly from tanks and 
partly from the Jamuna or lohamati river, which becomes 
brackish in the hot weather. The greater part of the town drains 
into bih lying to the south, and the riveraitlo into the river. 
There is an annual the Baruni meid^ held in March or April, 
which lasts a week. Some gar and sugar are manufactured, but 
otherwise it has no industries of any importance. 

There is one building of archsoological incerest in the town — the 
mosque known as tue SAlik mosque. It consists of a hall measuring 
36 feet by 24 feet, with two carved stone pillars, 8 feet high, 
supporting the roof ; the latter has six domes arranged in two rows. 
The mosque is popularly reputed to have been built by one AlA-ud- 
din in the year 1 305 A. D., but an inscription over the central 
mihrdb shows that it was erected by one Ulugh Majlis-i-Azam in 
1466-67 A.D. The inscription is in Arabic, written in Tughra 
characters, and its translation is as follows : — No God is there but 
He, and Muhammad is His Prophet. This mosque was built by 
the great and liberal Majlis, Ulugh Majlis-i-Azam — may his great- 
ness be perpetuated — in the year 871.’^* An inscription on a 
moque at PAndua in the llooghly district shows that it was built 
by the same person in 1477 A.D. during the reign of Yusuf 
8hAb.t 

Basirh&t Subdivision. — Subdivision in the north-east of tiio 
district, with an area of 1,922 square miles and a population, 
according to the census of 1911, of 429,476 persons, the density 
being 223 per square mile. The smallness of the latter figure is 


* Tre-Mughal Motqu€$ of Bengal^ by Monmohan Cbakravarth J.A.S.ll. ^ 
Janaary 1910, p. 29. 

t Hooghly District Gazetteer, p. 299. 
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due to the large area included in the Sundarbans, for the average 
is 1,267 in the H&roa thana, 1,085 in the Bosirh&t thana and 904 
in the Baduria thana ; it falls, however, to 74 per square mile in 
the Hasaiiabad thana, which is mainly Sundarbans country 
and, with an area of 1,620 square miles, accounts for more than 
four-fifths of the subdivision. There are ten MusalmAns to 
every eleven Hindus, the actual figures being 203,102 and 
221,231 respectively. 

'Vhe subdivision is bounded on the north by the district of 
Jossore, on the east by the district of Khulna, on the south by 
the Bay ot Bengal and on the west by the Sadar and Baraset sub- 
divisions. The north and west consist of alluvial land, which is 
fairly well raised ; on the south and oast, where the delta is in a 
less advanced stage of growth, there is a network of tidal creeks 
winding their way to the sea through numerous islands and 
morasses. Altogether 1,584 square miles are included in the 
Sundarbans, the northern fringe of which has been reclaimed, or 
partially reclaimed, and is sparsely inhabited by cultivators whose 
huts may be seen dotted about the abadsy as the reclaimed lands 
are called. The principal river is the Ich&mati or Jamuna. 
There are three towns, viz., Basirhat (the headquarters), Baduria 
and Taki. 

Bhatpara.— Town in the Barackpore subdivision, situated on 
the bank of the Ho(»ghly, 2*2 miles north of Calcutta by the 
Eastern Bengal State llailway, the station being at Kankinara 
The population of the town in 1911 was 60,414. It has grown 
extremely rapidly owing to the labour attracted by the mills, the 
figures for previous censuses being 21,540 in 1901, 14,135 in 
1891 and 10,239 in 1881 ; in other words, the number of 
inhabitants has more than doubled in the last ten years and has 
increased nearly four-fold in 20, and five-fold in 30 years. Four 
towns only in Bengal, viz., Calcutta, Howrah, Dacca and 
Maniktala, have a larger population. 

The town was formerly included in the Naihati municipality, 
but in 1899 the portion lying south of Mukhtiapur Khal, which 
constituted two wards of Naihati, were detached and formed, 
with the addition of Kankinara, into the Bhatpara municipality. 
The area within municipal limits (3 square miles) is about five 
miles long and half a mile broad, and is divided into three wards, 
viz., (1) Bhatpftra, (2) Mulajor, Athpur and Jagatdal, and (3) 
Kftnkin&ra. The municipal income is raised by means of a rate 
on holdings assessed at 6 per cent, on their annual value ; latrine 
fees are also levied at the rate of 5 per cent, on the annual value 
of holdings. 
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Bh&tpiira was formerly a seat of Sanskrit learning renowned 

for its toh. The tol$, at 
which pupils are educated 
and fed free of cost, still 
exist, though in diminished 
numbers, and the pandits 
of Bb&tp&ra have a high 
repute as gurus and 
authorities on the Vedas. 
It is no longer, however, a 
quiet place in which a 
recluse can find a con- 
genial home, but a busy 
industrial centre with 
several mills, situated 
chiefly in KankinSra and 
JagatdaL The marginal 
statement shows the mills 
at work and the average daily number of operatives employed 
in each in 1911, the aggregate being 27,160. 

In Jagatdal the lines of two moats and two large tanks are 
reputed to be the remains of a fort erected by l^rat&p&ditya in 
tte sixteenth century. 

Budge-Budge, — Town in the Sadar subdivision, situated on 
the bank of the llooghly. It is the terminus of a branch line 
of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 16 miles long (from 
Sealdah), and is 10 miles from Alipore by road ; the steamers of 
Messrs. Hoare, Miller & Co., plying between Armenian Ghat 
and niuberia, call here, the distance from Calcutta by river 
being about 15 miles. The population of the town in 1911 was 
17,982. 

Budge-Budge formerly contained a fort, which was captured 
by Olive in his advance on Calcutta in December 1756 : an account 
of its capture will be found in Chapter II. The fort ceased to 
exist in 1793, as appears from the GafteUe of 7th March in that 
year, which notified its abandonment and dismantling. Orders 
were issued that all the guns and stores were to be removed to 
Fort William, that the buildings and lands belonging to the 
East India Company were to be handed over to the Board of 
Revenue, and that all military expenditure on account of Budge- 
Budge was to cease. An advertisement also appears in the 
Gazette of the 23rd May, stating that these lands would be sold 
on 10th June. The only remains of the fort now visible are two 
moats, called the inner and outer moats. The former is still quite 


Place. 

Mill. 

Mo. of 
opera- 
tives. 

Athpur ... 

Auckland jute mill 

2,494 

Bbatpara 

Kcliance ditto 

3,117 

Kankinara 

Titagarh paper mill. 
No. 2. 

1,256 


Kaiikiuara juto mill. 
No. 1. 

3,683 


Ditto ditto. 

1,176 


No. 2. 

1 


Upper Auglo- India jute 
mill. 

2,937 


Middle ditto do. 

4,629 

Jagatdal... 

Lower ditto do. 

2,685 

Fort Glostei* jute mill ... 

312 


Alliance ditto ... 

3,002 


Alexander ditto ... 

1,870 
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distinot, and oontains water for most of the year, enclosing an 
island ; the latter is partly distinguishable. 

The town was constituted a municipality in 1900. The 
municipal income is raised by means of a rate on holdings assessed 
at 74 per cent, on their annual value; latrine fees are 
levied at the same rate. Thp drainage of the town is a 
problem, as its site is low and water lodges throughout the rains. 
Most of the buildings are on artificially raised ground, and the 
pits from which the earth was dug to make their sites are filled 
with water and rank vegetation. There is a system of drainage 
by means of culverts and drains under the roads and railway 
embankment, which have sluices where they open into tlm 
river; but the land inside the embanked river face is so 
low that it cannot be satisfactorily drained without prohibitive 
expense. 

Budge>Budge is the headquarters of a thana and has a 
Bench of Honorary Magistrates, a high school and a charitable 
dispensary maintained by the municipality. It is the oil depot of 
Oaloutta, at which ships laden with oil discharge. Several 
large firms have oil depots here, the oil being pumped from 
tank steamers into huge circular iron tanks and distributed over 
the country by rail in tank trucks. The town also contains a 
cotton mill and two large jute mills. The former is the Empress 
of India cotton mill, which in 1911 employed on the average 677 
hands daily ; the latter are the Budge-Budge jute mill, in which 
the average was 6,942, and the Albion jute mill, in which the 
average was 3,251. 

Canning. — A village, also known as Matla, Canning Town 
and Port Canning, in the Sadar subdivision, situated on the M&tla 
river. It is the terminus of a branch of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, 2S miles south-east of Sealdah, and is 32 miles 
from Alipore by river, vid Tolly’s Nullah and the Bidyadhaii. It 
may conveniently be visited in a steam-launch by the latter 
route as the first stage in a tour including Taki, BasirhSt and 
B&duria, The village occupies a tongue of laud, on the north 
of which flows the Bidy&dhari. This river receives the waters of the 
Atb&rab&nka and Earatoya, the united stream forming the M&tla, 
which flows past the south of the village on its way to the sea. 
The village is the headquarters of a thana known as the M&tla 
thana, and contains a sub-registry office, a post and telegraph 
office and a charitable dispensary. 

The place is called after Lord Canning, during whose 
vice-royalty an attempt was made to establish a port here, 
though, according to Marshman, he ** treated the whole project 
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with supreme contempt.” For many years before this fears 
had been entertained that the Hooghly was deteriorating, 
and in 1863 the Ohamber of Commerce represented to Govern- 
ment the danger of the navigable channels closing and the 
necessity of establishing a port on the M&tla, which should 
be connected with Oaloutta by a railway or canal. Lord 
Dalhousie’s Government took the precaution of acquiring land 
for the proposed port, and in 1853 purchased lot No. 54 of 
the Sundarbana grants from the grantee for iis. 11,000; this 
lot had an area of 25,000 bighaa, or 8,000 acres, of which one- 
seventh was under cultivation, the remainder being uncleared 
jangle. In an adjoining lot, which lapsed to Government, 
an area of 6 SO acres was reserved for u site on which 
to build a town, and plans for laying it out were drawn 
up. In 1862 a municipality was constituted, and next 
year Government made over to the Municipal Commissioners 
its proprietary rights in the land, reserving to itself, however, 
the right to take up any land that might be required for 
public purposes, e.g., for a railway station, public offices, etc. 
The cost of laying out and draining the town, constructing roads 
and protecting the river frontage was estimated at upwards of 
20 lakhs, and in November 1863 the municipality opened a loan 
of 10 lakhs, upon debentures at 5^ per cent, interest repayable 
in five years. Only Es. 2,65,000, however, were subscribed by the 
public. In 1864, a year of speculative mania, Mr. Ferdinand 
Schiller, of the firm of Borrodaile, Schiller & Co., who was 
Vice-Chairman of the municipality, proposed to form a company, 
to be known as the Port Canning Land Investment, Reclamation 
and Dock Company, which would develop the port, construct 
docks, tramways, etc., and offered to subscribe 2^ lakhs to the 
municipal debenture loan in return for certain concessions.* 

The proposal having been accepted by Government, the 
company received the gift in freehold of 100 acres of ground in 
the centre of the town, and also the exclusive right for 50 years 
of constructing tramways, wharves, and jetties, and of levying 
tolls in connection therewith. At the same time the company was 
required to excavate within two years a dock for country bouts. 


* Mr. Schiller also proposed, inift ali0, that the Sundarbana should be formed 
into a separate district with headquarters at Canning, that the Magistrate of 
Barnipur should he removed there, and that the Commissioner in the Sundarbaui 
should make it his headquarters; also that a certain number of Government 
vessels and a certain quantity of the Government stores consigned to Calcutta 
dhonld be sent eid Canning. These proposals, however, met with little favour from 
Government. 
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ftnd undertook the oonservanoy of the riTer hank. In return for 
these oonoessions the Municipal Commissioners obtained an 
immediate subscription of 2^ lakhs to the municipal loan, and bad 
the prospect of sharing in the profits accruing from the workb 
when the returns exceeded 10 per cent, on the capital invested. 
In spite of this addition to the funds, it was soon found that 
the sums raised from the public and the Port Canning Company 
were not sufficient for the works in hand. The municipality 
thereupon applied for a loan of 4^ lakhs, which Government 
granted in 18<i6, on certain securities, ou the ground of the public 
and mercantile community having subscribed over 60 lakhs of 
rupees to the company for similar purposes. 

The company started operations vigorously, laying down light- 
ships, moorings, buoys, etc. Its shares, which were issued in 
18G5, rose to a high figure, but they fell as rapidly as they 
rose, for it was soon realized that the sanguine expectations of the 
promoters were not likely to be fulfilled. In 1865-(:6 the port 
was visited by 26 ships, but five years later not a single ship 
put in there, and in the previous two years it was visited by only 
two ships, of which one was driven in by stress of weather. The 
failure of the scheuio was patent. The Uooghly channels had 
not deteriorated as was apprehended, and trade showed no 
tendency to go to Canning. The company and municipality 
had come to loggerheads and were engaged in litigation, and the 
finances of the municipality were exhausted. IS^o funds wore 
available to meet the debentures that had fallen due, and Govern* 
ment refused to make any further advances, b'inally, in 1«71, the 
port was officially closed and the moorings taken up, while 
Government attached the property of the municipality under a 
Civil Ci.uirt decree and placed it under the Collector of the 24- 
Parganas as a Government estate, which it still is. A few years 
later, the India General Steam Navigation Company had their 
vessels ou the eastern river route loaded and discharged at 
Canning for about a year, and it was at one time proposed that 
the bulk oil depot of Calcutta should be established there, but 
eventually Budge-Budge was selected for the purpose. The Port 
Canning Land Investment, lleclamation and Dock Company went 
into liquidation in 1870, and was reconstructed as the Port Cann- 
ing Land Company, which is stUl in existence. It is under Parsi 
management, the offices being at Bombay, and is chiefly engag- 
ed in zamind9,ri, leasing out reolaimed laud in the Sundarbans^. 

During its brief existence the municipality received and 
expanded upwards of ten lakhs, of which 8^ lakhs were obtained 
from loans. Government also disbursed either directly or 

Q 
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through the munioipality nearly 20 lakhs, besides making a 
railway for the benefit of the port, at a oost of over 60 lakhs, 
which failed to oover its working expenses. At Canning itself 
five jetties were built on the M&tla opposite what was called 
« Canning Strand,” and two more on the Bidy&dhari. A tram* 
way was also laid down, and a wet dock, a rice mill capable of 
husking 90,000 tons of rioe a year, a graving dock, goods sheds 
and landing wharves were constructed. Practically all that now 
remains is the railway, which has a certain amount of traffic in 
timber and other produce from the Sundarbans, some ruined 
jetties and the remadns of a tramway line. 

Cossipur-Chitpur. — Town in the Sador subdivision situated 
on the bank of the Hooghly immediately north of Calcutta. It 
is bounded on the west by the Hooghly, on the south by the 
Ghitpur Canal, which separates it from Calcutta and M&niktala, 
on the east by the Eastern Bengal State Railway line and on the 
north by Barnagore. The population in 1911 was 48,178, of 
whom 34,432 were Hindus and 13,037 were Musalm&ns. The 
increase in the number of inhabitants since 1901 is 7,428, or 
18 per cent., and is nearly entirely due to immigration, for 
the number of immigrants, t.r., persons born outside the 
24*Farganas, is 5,916 more t^n it was in that year and now 
accounts for two-thirds of the population. The growth of popu- 
lation would have been even greater if the census had been 
taken early in February instead of on 10th March. The majority 
of the operatives and labourers employed in the jute presses 
and factories come from up-country and reside in the town 
for about eight months in the year, three-fourths of them 
returning to their homes as soon as the jute season is over ; their 
exodus generally commences in the end of February and termin- 
ates in March. The jute season in 1910-11 was dull and short, 
BO that fewer labourers came, and those that did come left earUor 
than usual. Besides this, the Eastern Bengal State Railway has 
acquired within reoent years extensive areas, containing thickly 
peopled baatUf which have been demolished ; during the three 
years preceding the census some large jute presses were also erected 
on land that was formerly occupied by battiii. The inhabitants of 
these baati$ could not all 6nd accommodation within the town and 
had to move outside its limits. The average density of popula- 
tion is 23 per acre, but varies considerably in different wards, 
being 12 in ward No. 3, 23 in ward No. 4, 29 in ward No. 2 
and 39 in ward No. 1. The latter ward, which lies along the 
Hooghly in the south-west of the town, contains a number of 
jttte presses and factories, and is practically a part of Calcutta. 
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The population being largely oompoaed of immigrant male labour - 
ere, who leave tbeir families at borne, there is a great disparity 
of the sexes, there being only 665 females to every 1 ,000 males. 

The town was formerly part of the South Suburban muni> 
oipality, but was constituted a separate municipality in 1889. 
The area within municipal limits is a little under 3} square miles 
and is divided into four wards, vi*., (1) Chitpur, (2) Oossipur, 
(3) Sainthi and (4) Belg&chia (including T&la and Paikp&ra). 
The municipal income is raised by means of a rate on holdings 
assessed at 7^ per cent, on their annual value. A water rate and 
lighting rate are also levied at the rate of 3 per cent, on the 
annual value of holdings, and latrine fees are assessed according 
to a prescribed scale. The town is supplied with filtered drink* 
ing water, which is obtained from the water-works of the Oaloutta 
Corporation and distributed through the streets and to the bouses 
by hydrants and pipes. The drainage of a small portion of the 
town along the river bank passes into the Sooghly, and the 
greater part drains eastwards into the cuttings of the railway 
embankments and thence through culverts into the Salt Liakes. 
There are two dispensaries, viz., the North Suburban hospital 
in Oossipur, a large institution which treats both in-patients and 
out-pationts, and tho Chitpur municipal dispensary, which treats 
out-patients only. There are two large private markets, called the 
Bberitala and Bibibazar markets, and two annual melds are held, 
viz., (1) the Mohan meld held at fbulb&g&n on the Barrackpoie 
Grand Trunk Boad, which takes place at the end of Decem- 
ber and beginning 
of January, and 
lasts five days, and 
(2) the Bam Lila 
meld, held in the 
grounds of a 
private garden 
house on the Grand 
Trunk Boad, which 
lasts three days. 
The Belgaohia 
Veterinary College 
lies within munici- 
pal limits, and, in 
addition to the 
Government Gun Foundry and Shell Factory, there are a 
number of ute presses, sugar and other factories, which make the 
town a busy industrial place. The marginal statement show 

n 3 


Place. 

Factory. 

No. of 
operatives. 

Cbitpur .. 

Strand Bank Juto Press 

500 


Union Juto Press 

425 


Cbitpur Hydraulic Jute Press 

410 


Victoria do. do. ... 

825 


Calcutta do. do. ... 

820 


Ashcroft Jute Press ... 

320 


Uooghly Hydraulic Jute Press 

270 


Ocean Jute Pre«B ••• 

218 

Coasipur... 

Qun and Shell Factory ... 

1,271 


Cossipnr Jute Warehouse ... 

2,800 


Cossipur Sugar Works 

73il 


Bengal Hydraulic Juto Press 

471 


Campeadown Juto Press 

460 


Shellac Factory ... | 

420 


Jheel Jute Press ... | 

880 
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the priuoipal factories and the average daily number of persons 
employed in each during 1911* 

Dakshin Bluraset. — A village in the Jaynagar thana of the 
Sadar subdivision, situated on* the bank of the Adi Ganga, an 
old channel of the Ganges* It is 27 miles south of Calcutta, with 
which it is connected by a metalled road, and 5 miles from the 
Magra Uat station on the Eastern Bengal State Kail way. 
Including the subordinate villages or hamlets of Makundapur, 
Kh&tsara, Pair^uai, Birttibati, Mastikuri, KMikapur, Baliadanga, 
Nurullapur, Kamakantabari, Abdulkarinipur and Baneswarpur, 
it has an area oi‘ about 4 square miles and a population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1911, of 6,507 persons. The name BSraset 
is a British corruption of Barasat, which is said to be derived 
from the fact that the merchant Srimanla, while journeying 
through Mayra, the impassable Magra, worshipped 

Sata Baras, or a hundred deities, to ensure his delivoraiioe from 
danger. The tradition recalls the days when the Adi Gangs was 
a navigable river lending to the uninhabited SundarbaiiB and the 
perils of the Bay of Bengal. The prefix Dakshin was added to 
distinguish it from the town of the same name, which is the head- 
quarters of the Baraset subJivisiou. 

The village contains a temple of Kali and a shrine dedicated 
to the god Adyamahesh, regarding the foundation of which the 
following legend is related. One day, over lUO years ago, the 
cows of a Brahman which were grazing in the fields were found 
to be yielding milk without their udders being touched. Next 
night the god Adyamabesli appeared to the head of the 
Chaudhuri family, who were the zamindars of the jdaoe, 
informed him that his image lay below the spot whore this 
miraculous event had occurred, and directed him to build a temple 
there, of which the priests should be drawn frotn the family of 
Brahmans to v/hom the cows belonged. 

The village contains a post office, a Middle English School and 
a girls’ school. Two bazars are hold daily, one in the morning in 
front of th( tomide of Adyamahesh, and the other in the evening 
in front of the temple of Kkli. There are three annual meidn : — 

(1) on tlie last day of Ohaitra in the bazar near Kali’s temple, 

(2) ou the first day cf Baisakh in the Adyamahesh bazar, 
and (*i) in April in honour of a sannydsi named Aebal^uunda 
Tirtba 8wAmi, who was the guru or spiritual preceptor of Itaja 
Surendra Nftrayan Deb'Bah&dur, of the Sovftbazar family of 
Galculta. The tomb, or aamdrlhu of the 8wami is in the village. 

Diamond Harbour. — Headquarters of the subdivision of the 
aame^ name, situated on the east bank of the Uooghly, which b 
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here joined by the Dia^mond Harbour KhS*]. The local name of 
the place is Hajipur, and the creek is also known as Hajipur Khal. 
It is 49 miles south of Calcutta by river, 32 miles by road and 38 
miles by rail, and is connected with that city by a pucea road and 
also by a branch line of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, of 
which it is the terminus. Steamers also run across the Hooghly to 
Geonkhali and Tamluk in the Midnapore district, and it is a stop- 
ping place of the A ssam-Sundarbans steamers. The village, for 
it is nothing more, is about a mile in length and lies on both sides 
of the khdL It contains the usual public buildings found in a 
subdivisional headquarters, four Munsifs’ Courts, a sub-registry 
office, a post and telegraph office, a charitable dispensary, and a 
high school. In addition to the Subdivisional Officer, another 
Deputy Magistrate, a Sub-Deputy Magistrate, an Assistant 
Engineer of the Public Works Department and an Assistant 
Su»’geoii aro stationed here. A harbour master and customs 
establishment are also maintained here to board vessels proceeding 
lip tlie Ilooghly, and the movements of shipping up and down the 
river aro telegraphed to Calcutta and published, at intervals 
throughout the day, in the Calcutta Ttlegraph OnzHie. It is 
further the looal headquarters of the Salt Revenue Department, 
and a quarantine station has been openo I for the acc >mmodation 
of pilgrims returning from Meooa. The water-supply is obtained 
chiefly from a tank, the property of Government, which is 
reserved for the purpose. 

About half a mile to the south is Chingrikhali Fort, where 
heavy guns are mounted and the Artillery encamp annually for 
gun practice ; the cantonment commences immediately to the 
south of tho Subdivisional Officer’s house. 

Diamond Harbour was a favourite anchorage for ships a 
century and more ago. According to Hamilton’s hast Jndia 
OaztUrrot 1810, “At Diamond Harbour the Company’s ships 
usually unload their outward, and receive the greater part of their 
homeward bound cargoes, from whence they proceed to Saugor 
roads, where the remainder is taken in. There are mooring chains 
laid down here, and on shore the Company liave warehouses for 
ships’ stores, rigging, eto., and at an adjacaut village provi- 
sions and refreshments are purchased,” Graves dating baok 
to this period may be seen in an old European cemetery 
situated beyond the telegraph station. Here “ the clump of 
lofty oasuarina trees, through whose foliage the summer wind 
whispers the music of the ocean, will indicate to those who pass 
by in ships the place where lie so many of our raoe, whose 
expectations of reaching their native land were at Diamond 
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Harbour thwarted by the call to a far longer journey.”* The 
inscriptions on the graTes date back over a century, the earliest 
being of the latter part of the eighteenth century. One epitaph 
records the death in 1832 at **Hidgelli Oontai” (HijiU in the 
Midnapore district) of two young g^ls named Donnithorne within 
two days of one another ; it also mentions the death of their mother 
but the last lines of the epitaph are missing. From the Bengal 
Obituary ^ in which the whole epitaph is given, we learn that she was 
the wife of a member of the ^ngal Oivil Service and died at Cal- 
cutta of a broken heart less than three months after her daughters. 

In the compound of the house of the Assistant Engineer (which 
a mark in the floor of the verandah shows was erected in 188^ for 
the Trigonometrical Survey), there are two graves, of which one 
has an insoription to the memory of John Aitken, Inspeotorof 
Police, who, with his wife and child, was killed in the cyclone 
of 1864; the other has a slab but no insoription. Diamond 
Harboar suffered severely from this cyclone, which swept away 
the majority of its Inhabitants; the loss of life within a mile of 
the river bank was estimated at four-fifths of the population. A 
mark on the wall of the Subdivisional Officer’s outoherry, which 
is fully 12 feet above the ground, marks the highest flood 
leveL 

Diamond Harboar Subdivision. — Subdivision in the south- 
weet of the district, with an area of 1,283 square miles, of which 
907 square miles are in the Sundarbans. The population in 
1911 was 615,726, and the mean density 402 per square mile. 
The average is largely reduced by the MathurSpur thana, which 
stretches into the Sundarbans and extends over no lees than 966 
square miles. In this thana the density is only 91 per square 
mile, but in all the other thanas the figure rises to over 1,100, 
teaching the maximum of 1,663 in K-ulpi. 

The subdivision is bounded on the west by the Hooghly, 
which separates it from the Midnapore district, on the north and 
east by the Sadar subdivision, and on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal. Along the sea face there are several islands, including 
S&gar Island and Eraserganj. Two others are called the Tengra 
Chars (one old and the other new), and a third has formed in the 
bed of the Muriganga (also called the BSr&tola or Channel Creek) 
to the east of S&gar Island ; an attempt has been mado to bring 
the old Tengra Char under cultivation, but the other two are 
•till to a large extent below high water level during spring tides. 
The land consists almost entirely of a series of low-ljring basins 


e BetigtA, PmI and Bretent, V<d. HI, No. 1 (iaii.-March p. 168. 
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sloping inwards from the river banks, which are apt to be 
inundated whenever there is excessive rainfall, such as occurred 
in September 1900, when the country resembled an inland sea 
with the villages rising, like islands, above the waste of water. 
The country north of the Sundarbans is enclosed, on the west, 
south and east, by the Hooghly embankment, in which there are 
sluices for purposes of drainage, such as the S&tpukur sluice in 
the Mathur&pur thana, the Tengra and Kulpi slaices in the 
Kulpi thana, and the Bendal sluice in the Diamond Harbour 
thana. In the Sundarbans area private proprietors, or lotd&riy as 
they are called locally, have erected embankments round their 
lots, which protect the tracts under cultivation from the ingress 
of salt water. Lots Nos. 1-27 and 110-116 lie within the sub- 
division, and are now almost entirely under cultivation. Oultiva- 
tion, in fact, extends to the south-west of the Sundarbaus with 
the exception of an area of protected forest towards the southern 
extremity. To the south of the cultivated area the land is still 
covered with a dense low sorubwood, above which isolated forest 
trees raise their heads here and there. The chief navigable 
river is the Hooghly, which is joined by several feeder creeks or 
kh&ls^ viz., (1) the K&t&khali, a stream that is now nearly silted 
up, which debouches 3 miles north of Falta, (2) the Balarampor, 
which also joins the Hooghly near the Falta Fort, (3) the Nila 
Kh&l, Khol&kh&li, U&ra and Diamond Harbour Creek, all in the 
Diamond Harbour thana, of which the H&ra is silted up in all 
but a few places, and (4) the Kulpi Kh&l and T engra Kh&l in the 
Kulpi thana. The principal channels in the interior of the sub- 
division are the MogrS Hftt Kh&l, K&or&pukur, Lakshmik&ntapur 
Sangr&mpur, S&tpukhur, B&nstala, Ghughud&nga, Qund&k&ta and 
Andarmfinik, of which the two first mentioned are the principal 
trade routes. The Magr& Hat Kb&l connects Magr& H&t, 
Jaynagar and Surjapur ; the K&or&pukur affords communication 
between Magr& H&t, Nain&n and Jhinki, and all rice-laden dongoi 
proceed by it to Ghetla. 

Dum-Dum. — Town in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated 
7 miles north-east of Calcutta by rail and 8 miles by the Jessore 
road. The railway station forms the junction of the eastern 
and central sections of the Eastern Bengal State lUulway. At 
Dum-Dum Cantonment there is another station on the latter 
section. The town is divided between the two municipalities 
of North Dum-Dum and South Dum-Dum, which have a 
population, according to the census of 1911, of 8,865 and 12,874, 
respectively; the figure for North Dum-Dum indudes the 
population of the cantonmentt vis., 3,818. 
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The name Dum-Dum is a ooriruption of D/xpidama^ meaning a 
raised mound or battery. It appears to have been first applied 
to an old house standing on a raised mound,* of which the follow- 
ing account is given by Mr. R. 0. Sterndale in the Annual Report 
of the Presidency Volunteer Reserve Battalion for 1891, in 
which year it was used as the Volunteer headquarters— “ Dum- 
Dum House, or, as it is sometimes called by the natives, the Kila 
(the fort), is a building of some historic interest.” It is probably 
one of the oldest existing buildings in Bengal, as it was in exis- 
tence, though not in its present form, before the sack of Calcutta 
by the Nawab Siraj-ud-daula in 1756. The first mention of it 
occurs in Ormo’s History of the War in Bengal. He states that 
when Clive marched through the NawAb’s camp at Sealdah, on the 
morning of the 8th Feburary 1757, in a dense fog, he crossed the 
Dum-Dum Road. ‘‘This road,” says the historian, “ leads to 
Dum-Dum, an old building stationed on a mound.” The canton- 
ment and station of Dum-lJum were not established until nearly 
fifty years later, but the Bengal Artillery used to come out to 
Dum-Dum to practise on the plain, when the officers used to 
occupy the old building, while the men were camped in the grounds, 

“ The building appears to have been originally a one-storeyed 
blockhouse, so constructed as to secure a flank fire along ('aoh ^:ace, 
with underground chambers or cellars. The walls were of great 
thickness, from 4 to 8 feet thick, while they wore further 
strengthened by massive buttresses, between which the walls 
were apparently loopholed for musketry. Nf) authentic account 
of the origin of this building can he found, hut it was probably 
either a Lutch or Portuguese factory. The native tradition is 
that the mound on which it stands was thrown up by a spirit in a 
single night, and to this day the house and grounds have the 
reputation of being haunted. Some time after the battle of 
Plassey, Lord Olive made the old building his counfry-house, 
altering the lower storey, so as to destroy its character as a 
defensive position, and building a fine upper storey ; the grounds 
were also laid out with great expense and taste in the then pre- 
vailing formal Dutch style. Bishop Heber, nearly seventy years 
ago, speaks of this house as then presenting a venerable appearance 
and being surrounded by very pretty walks and shrubberies. No 
remains of these now exist, though the lines of the old walks and 
garden paths may be traced through the thin turf in the dry 
summer. From its elevated position and the massiveness of its 


* An old house standing on a billock in the Fort at Mongbyr (demolished a 
years ago), which dated back to Mnghal times, Was aleo called Damdama Kotbi, 
400^ the Dum-Dum House. 
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fitrnoture, the old house would be still capable of a stout defence 
against anything but artillery.*^ 

At Dum-Dum, on the Hth February 1757, was concluded the 
treaty by which the NawAb of Bengal ratified all privileges 
previously enjoyed by (he English, made restitution of Calcutta, 
CosbimbazAr and Dacca, permitted Calcutta to be fortified and 
granted freedom of trade and liberty to establish a mint. A 
cantonment was established in 1783, previous to which the place 
had been the practice ground of the artillery,* and it was the 
headquarters of the Bengal Artillery until 1853, when they 
were removed to Meerut. In the latter ]»art of the eighteenth 
century Dum-Dum was a fashionable place of resort for the 
European residents of Calcutta. ** As Dum-Dum grew,’^ writes 
Miss Blechyiideii in Calcutta^ P<tst and Present ^ “ it became the 
fashionable resort for Calcutta society, and many a gay cavalcade 
of fine ladies and gentlemen passed along the raised Dum-Dum 
road to be ]*resent at a grand review. The gay dames and 
gallants have long slept in their scattered tombs, but the memory 
of their passing to and fro still lingers in the countryside, where 
the simple village folk, ns tliey gazed after them across the 
level expanse of their rice fields, threaded their own exclamations 
of pleasure at tlie sight on the melody of a song, wbioh may 
yet be heard when, in the quiet evening hour, mothers croon their 
babes to rest — 

Dekho meri jan ! 

Kampani nishan ! 

Bibi gia Dum-duioina, 

Oori hai iiishAn. 

Burra sahib, ohota sahib, 

Banka Kapitan, 
pekho meri jSm, 

Lia hai nishan.’’ 

Which may he freely translated — 

“ See, oh ! life of mine I 
The Company’s ensign. 

The lady to Dum-Dum hath gone, 

Flieth the ensign. 

Great men, little men, 

Officers so fine, 

See, oh ! life of mine ! 

Goeth the onsign.” 

• Colonel Pearae in a letter, dated 23rd February 1776, says that hia corps wae 
encamped att tents in Dum-Dum to carry on practice, which usually lasted two 
months* 
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From 1861 to 1893 Dum-Dum was the headquartora of a 
Beparate subdivision, which was amalgamted with the B&rSset 
subdivision in the latter year. Sinoe then the civil and criminal 
administration of the cantonment has been vested in a Canton- 
ment Magistrate, who is also Cantonment Magistrate of 
Barraokpore. 

The Dum-Dum cantonment has an area of square miles, 
and is bounded on the north, west and south by the South 
Dum-Dum munioipatity ; to the east lie rural tracts forming 
part of the Dum-Dum thana. There is a fine range of barracks, 
built round a square, whioti are occupied by a detaohmout of a 
British infantry regiment. It also contains a Protestant church 
(St. Stephen’s), capable of containing seven to eight hundred 
people, a Koman Catholic church and Wesleyan chapel, a 
European and Ntaive hospital, a large bazar, and several 
large dear-water tanks. Within the balustrade, which surrounds 
the Protestant church, is a handsome pillar of the Corin- 
thian order raised, by his brother officers, to the memory of 
Colonel Pearse, the first commandant of the Artillery regiment, 
who died in Calcutta, 15th June 1790. In front of the moss- 
house there was another monumental column raised to the 
memory of the officers and men who fell during the insurrec- 
tion and retreat from K&bul in 1841, but more especially to 
Captain Nioholl and the officers and men of the 1st Troop, Ist 
Brigade, Horse Artillery, who were out down to the lost man 
in defence of their guns. This was blown down by a gale in 
1852, and the pediment, with the marble slab containing the 
names of the officers and men, is all that now remains. The 
cantonment also contains the ammunition factory of the 
Ordnance Department, which manufactures arms, shells, etc., and 
has given its name to the ** Dum-Dum bullet ” ; it employed a 
daily average of 2,681 operatives in 1911. Filtered water 
is supplied from the Calcutta water-works by pipes and 
hydrants. 

The North Dum-Dum municipality has an area of about 5^ 
square miles, including the cantonment, and stretches for about 
4 miles from east to west. In shape it resembles a dnmb-boll, 
having two broad ends joined by a narrow neck. There are two 
wards, viz., K&dih&ti and Nimta ; a considerable portion is rural 
in character. The municipal income is raised by means of a tax 
on persons at the rate of 12 annas per hundred rupees of income; 
latrine fees ore levied at 3 per cent, on the annual value of 
holdings. The water-supply is derived mainly from tanks, one 
of which, the Nimta Dighi in the north of Nimta, is of very 
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large size. There is no efficient system of drainage. The 
rainfall of Ward No. I (Kadihati) finds its way by kutcha drains to 
some extent into the Nawai Nadi^ which finally flows into the 
Bidyadhari. Parts of Nimta and Birati drain into the Nikauri 
Khali which leads into the fields to the south and there ends, for it 
is dammed np and its bed cultivated. Two small mel&n are held : 
one, called Ohaukudhani’s meld is held in Nimta in February ; 
the other, called Fakir Sahib’s meld^ is held in Gauripur in 
honour of a Muhammadan saint named Shah Farid. There 
is a municipal dispensary in Birati. 

The South Dum-Dum municipality has an area of about 5 
square miles and is divided into three wards* The municipal 
income is raised by means of a rate on holdings in Ward No. 3, 
at 5 per cent, of their annual value, and a tax on persons in the 
other two wards, assessed at 1 per cent, on the annual income of 
the assessees. Latrine fees are levied according to a prescribed 
scale, and a water-rate at 2 to 4 per cent, on the annual value 
of holdings. Filtered water is obtained from the Calcutta 
water-supply system and distributed by hydrants. The greater 
part of the municipality drains into the Bagjola Khal, which 
enters it at the north, and passes away at the south-east, dis- 
charging into the Salt Water Lakes. A.n annual meld called 
the Sakurdi meld is held in Bagjola in February, and lasts seven 
days. Two daily markets are held at Garbhanga and Nagar 
Bazar for the sale of fish and vegetables, respectively. The 
municipality maintains a dispensary, which treats out-patients 
only. There is a large jute mill, within municipal limits, at 
Dakhindw&ri. Three miles south of Dum-Dum is Patipukur, a 
station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway, which is rising 
into importance as a terminus of the jute traffic. 

Falta. — A village in the Diamond Harbour subdivision, 
situated on the bank of the Hooghly nearly opposite to the spot 
where it is joined by the Damodar. It is the headquarters of 
a thana and the site of a fort, mounting heavy guns, which 
forms oue of the defences of the river Hooghly. In the 
eighteenth century the Dutch maintained a station here, to which 
the English retired after the capture of Calcutta by Sir&j-ud- 
daula in 1756, and at which they remained until a sufficient 
force had been collected for its recapture. Further details of 
their stay at Falta will be found in Chapter II. 

The pages of the Gazette in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth century contain 
some advertisements relating to the place. The Gazette of 
the I6th April 1790 gave notice of the sale of the factory 
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and grounds at and Fort Gloater with the powder- 

works st Manicolly ; and on 8th July the result of the sale was 
announced as follows : — Pulta factory Rs. 5,800, Pulta bleaching 
ground Rs. 5,800, Old powder works Rib. 3,000, and Fort Gloster 
Rs. 2,450. The situation of the places mentioned makes it 
practically certain that Pulta is a misspelling of Fulta or Falta. 

In the early part of the nineteenth century there was a 
large farm here iinder European management, as appears from 
three other advertisements. The first, which is dated 22nd 
July i802, states that John Francis Gammidge admits Jolm 
Saunders, late victualler to the East India f.^ompany, to partner- 
ship in the farm ; in the second, which appeared in 1806, 
(lamraiilge and Saunders advertise lime juice, put up in kegs, 
far sale as an antiscorbutic. A third advertisement gave notice 
of the sale in 1815 o£ the Falta Farm and Tavern oondueted 
by Messrs, lligginson and Baldwin. 

Fraserganj. — Island in the extreme south of the Diamond 
Harbour subdivi'^ion. It is bounded on the north and west by the 
Pattibunia Khal, on the east by the Sattarmnkhi river and Puku- 
riaber Khal and on the south by the Bay of Bengal. It has an 
area of about 15 square miles, and is 9 miles long from north to 
south, its average breadth being V miles. It has a sandy beach 
facing the Bay, north of which aio sand dunes, whi(5h a line 
of trees separates from the land to the north. Theie is one 
large fresh-water about a mile in length, lying between 

two of the dunes. The island is called locally Narayantala, and 
in the Admiralty charts bears the name of Mecklonbcrg Island. 
It was called Fraserganj after Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal from 1903 to 1908, during whose tenure of 
office a scheme of reolamation and colonization was undertaken and 
steps taken to develop the place as a health resort for tlie inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta aud its neighbourhood. With this object about 
two-thirds of the island was cleared of jungle and roads and 
embankments were constructed. A dispensary ani school were 
started, a post office opened, a golf course laid out and a d^k 
bungalow built on the highest dune. The work of 'reclamation, 
howeyer, proved unexpectedly costly, and cultivators could not 
be induced to settle on the island on remunerative terms, so tha^ 
the work wns given up by Government. While it was in progress, 
a number of bouse sites were discovered with large tamarind 
trees and manm trees {Eupfiorbia nimUa)^ growing near them, 
and in the south-east of the island four old kilns and seattered 
bricks were found — all proofs that the islaud was formerly 
Inhabited* 
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Garden Beach. — Town in the Sadar Bubdivision, situated on 
the Hooghly, south-west of Calcutta, from whioh it is separated 
by the Nimakmahal Ghat road. Its population in 1911 was 
46,295, of whom 21,286 were Hindus and 23,706 were Musal- 
nians. The mean density is 21 per acre, the average for each 
of the circles into whioh the municipality is divided being 22 in 
Circle No. 1, 19 in Circle No. 2, 13 in Circle No. 3 and 10 in 
Circle No. 4 ; the highest density is found in the circle next to 
Calcutta, and it diminishes the further one proceeds from the 
city. The increase of i^opulation since 1901 amounts to 17,084, 
whioh is partly the result of an extension of the munioipal 
limits, the added area having a population of 6,444 or one- 
third of the net gain. It is also i)artly due to the immigra- 
tion of mechanics and artisans attracted by the high wages 
obtainable in industrial works : at the time of the census 10,644 
males, or nearly two-fifths of the male population, were employed 
in the jnto and cotton mills and in the dockyards. These immi- 
grants are, for the most part, unaccompanied by their families, 
and there is consequently a marked disparity of the sexes in 
the town, there being three males to every two females. 

Garden Ueach is a town of modern growth. In the eighteenth 
century it was the site of the small Mughal fort of Aligarh, 
opposite to whioh, on the other bank of the Hooghly, stood 
the fort of Taniia, both of which were taken by Clive in his 
operations for the recapture of Calcutta in 1766. In the latter 
half of that century the place became a fashionable suburb of 
Calcutta, and there are many fine houses along the river bank, 
mostly built between 1768 and 1780, which were the palaces 
of the Calcutta merchants. Its popularity declined when the 
King of Uiidh settled at Matiaburiiz with a large entourage 
(after his deposition in 1856), ami the better class of European 
residents, finding its amenities diminished, gradually deserted it 
in favour of Alipoie and Ballygunge; some of the ex-king’s 
descendants still reside in the locality. Most of the large houses 
are now used as the offices and residential quarters of the large 
factories and mills that have been established here. 

Garden Ileach was formerly part of the South Suburban 
municipality, and was formed into a separate municipality in 
lb97. The munioipal income is raised by a rate on Wdings, 
whioh is assessed at 7^ per cent, on their annual value; latrine 
fees are also levied according to a preseriled scale, and a water- 
rate is assessed at 3^ per cent, on the annual value of holdings. 

The town is a busy industrial place, the prinoipal ooncerns 
being (I) the Clive Jute Mills, of wbioh mill No. 1 employed a 
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daily average of 2,917 hands in 1911, and mill No. 2 of 2,775 ; 
(2) the Bengal Cotton Mills, with 2,000 hands; (3) the dockyards 
of the India General Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Company with an average of 1,331 and 1,271 
respectively ; (4) the Victoria Engineering Works of Messrs. 
John King and Company 167 ; and (5) the factory of the 
North-West Soap Company 183. The Lower Hooghly Jute 
Mill is situated at Badertala, but remained closed in 1911. Other 
buildings of interest are the King of Oudh’s palace at M&ti&buruz 
tnow dismantled), the Army Remount Depot, the Emigration 
Agency for Trinidad, Fiji and Jamaica, the Emigration Agency 
for Demerara and Natal, the coal depdt and wharf of the British 
India Steam Navigation Company at Bracebridge Hall, and 
the Government (PubUo Works Department) briok-Belds at Akra. 
A large trade in straw is carried on, the straw being brought 
in large country boats and landed at Bich&li Ghit. 

Oamlia.— Town in the Bariaokpore subdivision, situated on 
the bank of the Hooghly, 1 mile from Sh&mnagar station on 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway (19 miles north of Sealdah) 
and 6 miles by a pueca road from Barraokpore. Its population 
in 1911 was 11,680. The town was constituted a municipality 
in 1896, Wards Nos. 2 and 3 of North Barraokpore being 
separated to form it. It has an area of 2^ square miles and is 
divided into three wards, viz., (1) Naoi.&ra, (2) MilU and ^r 
and (3) Garulia ; the most populous ward is No. 2. The village 
of Shimnagar, which forms the subject of a separate article in 
this chapter, is within municipal limits ; this villa^ wntaius 
the Shimnagar Jute Mills and the Dunbar Cotton Mill. The 
income of the municipality is derived from a rate on holdings, 
which is assessed at 6 per cent, on their annual value ; latrine 
fees are also assessed at 1 anna 3 pies a month per head 
(adult) of the population in the case of residential houses and at 
2 annas a month per compartment in the cw of oooly lines. 
The municipality maintains an out-patient dispensary , and the 
two mills keep up well-equipped private dispensaries for their 
employes, who form a large proportion of the i^plation. 
FUter^ water is supplied to the town by the mdls. Ihe town 

contains an unaided high school. , , . . . . , . , 

Gobardanga.-Tovm in the B&r&set subdivision, situated on 
the east bank of the Jamuna or lohftmati river, 36 milw noi^- 
east of Calcutta, with which it is connected by the central ceotion 
of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. Ito population in 1911 
was 6,070. It constitutes a municipality, the area within muni- 
cipal V»nifa being 3 square miles. There are six wards, via., 
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(1) Gobard&nga, '-Bsbupftra and Oaipur, (2) Qobard&nga, (3) 
Gobard&nga, K&nti&kb&l and Sark&rp&ra, (4) Khantura, (6) 
Haid&dpur and Eaghun&thpnr and (6) Gauripur. The municipal 
income is raised by means of a tax on persons assessed at 12 
unnita per hundred rupees of inoome. There arejan out-door 
dispensary maintained by the Mukherji family of zamindirs, 
which was removed from Government supervision in 1889, a 
high school and a Bench of Honorary Magistrates, Trade is 
carried on in jute and molasses, and there are several sugar 
factories. Tradition points to this place as the spot where 
Krishna tended his flocks. Gaipur is said to have been the home 
of the gopinUj or milkmaids, with whom he sported; an 
embankment across the river is! called Gopinipota, and an adjoin- 
ing village bears the name of Kanhain&tsal, meaning “ Krishna’s 
pleasure-seat.” 

Halishabar. — ^Town in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated 
on tho bank of the Hoogbly, 26 miles north of Calcutta, with 
which it is connected by the Eastern Bengal State Bailway. 
Its population in 1911 was 13,423. It was formerly part of 
Naih&ti, but was constituted a separate municipality in 1903. 
Tho municipal income is raised by a tax on persons, which is 
assessed at 10 annas per hundred rupees of inoome ; latrine fees 
are also levied at the rate of 5 per cent, on the annual value 
of holdings. The municipality maintains a dispensary for 
out-door patients ; there is also a high school and a Bench of 
Honorary Magistrates. KOnohr&p&ra, a village containing the 
Locomotive and Carriage Works of the Eastern Bengal State 
Uailway, is within municipal limits. 

The place was formerly called Kum&rh&ta, and was a 
noted home of Pandits. RSm Prasad Sen, “ that great saint 
and poet of the eighteenth century, whose name is known and 
revered throughout Bengal,”* was born here about 1720 A.D., 
and hero composed many of his poems. When a young joian, 
ho was employed as a sarkdr or accountant by a Calcutta 
merchant, but flUed his ledgers with poems instead of with 
figures. When the head accountant reported his negligence 
to his master, the latter, admiring his talent, sent him back to 
Kum&rhata with a pension, and here, free from financial 
cares, he gave full vent to his poetical genius. His home is 
visited every year by a number of Hindus, and an annual meld is 
held in his honour. 

Haroa. — A village in the Baslrh&t subdivision, situated 6J 
Tniloa south of DcuUa, with which it is connected by a pueea 

• D. 0. Sen, Eiti^rg nf Bengali Language and LUermtnre P* 666. 
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road. The village is said to derive its name from the faot that 
the bones (Adr) of a Muhammadan saint, named Pir Goraohand, 
were bnried here; an annual fair is held' in Phalgun (February) 
in honour of the saint, who is said to have lived six hundred 
years ago. Tradition states that this holy man oame to Balinda, 
the panjana within which 11 aroa is situateil, and settled on the 
banks of the Padma, close to the house of one Chandraketu, a rich 
landholder and staunch Hindu. Goraohau<l at once set to work 
to induce Chandraketu to embrace the faith of I^iam. He 
perfi>rmed several miracles before him, such as changing a piece 
of iron into a plantain, and causing a common fence to produce 
chamjHi flowers, lie also restored to life a Brahman, who had 
been slain by the female monster Biroja. These miracles, 
however, did not shake Chandraketu’s faith. 

Unsuccessful iu his attempt to convert Chandraketu, Qor&- 
oh^nd next proceeded to llathiagarh 2 )artjan(iy wliich was ruled 
over by Akhiauand and Bakau.ind, the sous of Itaja Mohidauand, 
who practised human sacrifice, offering up one of his tenants 
every year. On the occasion of Qorachaud’s visit, the lot for 
the next victim had fallen upon one Mfimiu, the only 
Muhammadan tenant of the Kaja. Ooiachaud offered to become 
the proxy of his co-religiouist, but when taUen before Bak&nand 
he refused to fulfil his promise. A fight ensued, iu which 
Bakanaiid was slain. Akhiauand, on hearing of his brother’s 
death, invoked the aid of his guardiau deity, Siva, wlio supplied 
him with a weapon, with which he took the ficM against Gura- 
ch&nd and severely wounded him. Goraohaud asked his 
servant to i»rocure some betel-leaves to apply to the wound, but 
he could not obtain any. llonce it is said tl»at betel-leaf can 
never grow iu U&thiagarh, and it is so far true that none is 
cultivated there. Qorftchand returned wounded to Kulti Behari, 
about 4 miles from lUroa, where lie was abandoned by his 
servant, who gave him up for dead. It is said that a cow 
belonging to two brothers, named Kiiiu and Kalu Ghosh, daily 
came to Gorachaud and gave him milk, and that his life would 
have been saved if he could have sucked unobserved for six 
days successively. It happened, however, that the milkmen, 
having failed to get any milk from the cow for four days, 
watched her, and discovered her in the act of giving suck to 
Qciacband. Thereupon the latter, feeling his end approaching, 
requested the milkmen to inter his body after his death. He soon 
afterwards expired, and was buried at Haros 

The burial of Goraob&nd by the milkmen was observed 
by another man, who taunted them with the act, and 
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threatened to expose them, so as to put them out of caste. Ooe 
day the brothers, being unable to bear these taunts any longer, 
killed the man in a passion, and were taken for trial before 
Al&*ud*din, the Governor of Qaur. The wives of the milkmen 
went to Qoraohand’s grave and related their misfortunes, when 
the holy man suddenly rose from the tomb. He immediately 
repaired to Qaur, arrived before the governor in time to have 
the brothers released, and returned home with them. Goraohand 
had not forgotten Chandraketu, and in order to bring him into 
trouble, proceeded a second time to Gaur, and got one Pir 
Sh§h appointed as Governor of Balinda. The new governor, 
soon after his arrival, sent for Chandraketu. The latter obeyed 
the summons; but having considerable misgivings as to the 
result, he took the precaution of taking a pair of carrier-pigeons 
with him, and told his family that, in the event of fortune 
turning against him, he would let the pigeons fly, and their 
reappearance at home would be the signal for the female 
members of his family to destroy themselves. Pir Shah harassed 
Chandraketu so much, that he lost heart and let loose the birds. 
As soon 08 his family perceived the return of the pigeons, they 
drowned themselves. Chandraketu was ultimately released, but 
on his return he followed the example of his relatives and 
committed suicide. For a long time the descendants of the 
brothers Kinu and Kalu Ghosh enjoyed the proceeds of the fair, 
but the family eventually became extinct, and the tomb is now 
in the charge of Muhammadans. The Governor Ala-ud-din is 
said to have allotted an estate of five hundred acres of land for the 
maintenance of the tomb, and certain lands are held nominally 
for this purpose to the present day. 

Hasanabad. — Village in the extreme west of the Baslrhat 
subdivision, situated on the west bank of the Ichamati river. It 
is the headquarters 1 of a thana and a considerable centre of trade 
on the Sundarbans boat route. It was for some time tho 
residenoo of Dr. Carey, the great Baptist missionary. He and 
John Thomas, who had been a ship’s surgeon, landed in Calcutta 
in November 1793, but after being a month there were reduced 
to such straits that they had to seek a cheaper locality. Bandol 
was fixed upon, but it was ill-suited for Carey’s plan of mission- 
ary labour, for it afforded him no opportunity of accommodat- 
ing his habits of life to those of the Indian community, whioh 
he considered the most effectual mode of obtaining access to the 
people. They, therefore, left the place and returned to Calcutta, 
where they wore lent a bouse in M&niktala by a Bengali 
money-lender to whom Thomas was in debt^ (^reat was the 
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r«ilief, for Carey’s wife had beoome insane, and her sister and two 
of his four children were down with desenteiy. Carey’s mtinsAi 
now suggested that the destitute family should moye to the waste 
jungles of the Sundarbans, and there oultiyate a grant of land. 
** With a sum of £16 borrowed from a native at 12 percent, 
by Mr. Thomas, a boat was hired, and on the fourth day, when 
only one more meal remained, the miserable family and their 
stout-hearted father saw an English-built house. As they 
walked up to it, the owner met them, and with Anglo-Indian 
hospitality invited them all to beoome his guests. He proved 
to Mr. Charles Short, in charge of the company’s salt manu- 
facture there. Here, at the plaoe named Hasanab&d, Carey took 
a few acres on the Jamuna arm of the united Canges and 
Brahmaputra, and built him a bamboo house, 40 miles east of 
Calcutta. Knowing that the s&hib’s gun would keep off the 
tigers, natives squatted around to the number of three or four 
thousand.”* After a few months Carey left the place for M&lda, 
where he arrived in June 1794. 

Henckellganj. — Village in the Basfrh&t subdivision, situated 
on the right or west bank of the Ealindi river opposite to 
Basantpur in the Khulna district. It is one of the chief markets 
ior the ahddSf or cultivated clearings, in the Sundarbans, 
where the inhabitants bring their produce, such ns rice, wood 
and ffsh, for sale and lay in a stock of tobacco, salt, kerosine 
oil, etc. The boat route through the Sundarbans leaves the 
K&lindi here to pass eastwards through the Khulna district. 
The plaoe is called after Mr. Henokell, Magistrate of Jessore, 
who was appointed ** Superintendent for cultivating the Sundar- 
bans” in 1784. In pursuance of his scheme of oolonization, ho 
established three markets for the development of the 
Sundarbans. Two of these were K&ohua and ChAndkhsU in the 
Khulna district, and) the third was Henckellganj. When 
Henckell’s overseer was clearing the plaoe, which was under jungle 
when first occupied, the work of reclamation was interrupted by 
tigws, which made constant attacks on the workmen. The 
overseer, therefore, called the plaoe Henckellganj in the belief 
that the tigers would be overawed by the name and cease to 
uudest his men. The name adhered to the village until the 
survey authorities, in mapping out the district, took the native 
pronundation and entered it in the maps as Hingulgunge, so 
blotting out its history. 

lohapur. — A village on the bank of the Hooghly in the Barrack- 
pate subdivision, which forms part of the North Barraokpore 

* in« ldf€ ^ WtUUm hj O. Smith, UmO. 
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muDioipality« It is 'the site of a large OovemmoDt rifle 
factory, which employed a daily average of 2,050 hands in 1911 • 
The rifle factory was erected on the site of an old gunpowder 
factory ; on the main gate there is an inscription on a marble 
slab recording the names of past Superintendents of the gun* 
powder factory, beginning with Assistant Surgeon Farquhar. 
The original owners of the site were the Dutch, some of whose 
buildings still remain. The present buildings were begun in 
1903, and electric power was installed in 1905. The first rifle 
was manufactured, to test the machinery, in 1906, and the 
regular outturn of rifles began next year. Electrical power 
is supplied from a large power-house, with seven sets of dynamos 
and boilers, which also supplies the gun and shell factory : close 
by are the gas works. The following account of the processes 
of manufacture is taken from an article called The Enfield of 
India,*’ which appeared in the Statesman of 27th September 
1908. 

A lifetime’s use of a rifle, and even an intimate knowledge 
of its 132 component parts, can give no idea of the immense 
labour expended in its manufacture, and the hundreds of oper- 
ations and tests through which it passes, before it is placed in the 
hands of the soldier or volunteer for service. Every part, down 
to the smallest screw, passes through many hands and over many 
machines between the stages of raw material and completion, and 
each part is disposed of with scrupulous care. To take the case 
of the rifle body — the steel piece between the fore end and the 
butt — this component, between the smithy and the final inspec- 
tion, passes through no less than 208 distinct operations on as 
many machines, and at the various stages is tested on 102 separate 
ocensions. It is seen first in the smithy as a shapeless glowing 
lump of steel, and then from hand to hand and machine to 
machine it passes until it appears in its final shape, but without 
the polish and browning. These come later, and are of course of 
no importance whatever in comparison with the work of seeing 
that it is made on standard lines, and capable of being instantly 
and perfectly fitted to the other component parts. The bolt, 
breech, trigger-guard, bolt-head, etc., all pass through many 
operations and severe teste, before being finally taken to the 
* Assembly ’ section where the rifle is put together. From 
thence it is forwarded to the * Inspection and, if it passes the 
practised and vigilant eye of the non-commissioned officer in 
charge of that important department, to the range for the final 
test. Perhaps one of the most interesting operations or, more 
strictly, long series of operations, is the making of the barrel. 

a 2 
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The steel rod is bored aod then milled, and after a number of 
other minor operations, the necessity of which can only be 
adequately gauged by the expert, the rifling is undertaken. 
That IS in itself a work of much delicacy and occupies some time 
in its completion. Preliminary teats follow, and if the inner 
surface is what it should be, it is put into the finisher’s hand after 
which it is handed over to the Sergeant in charge of the ‘ Inspec- 
tion.’ It is possible that at this stage defects that passed at the 
preliminary inspeoticn are discovered, and the part is promptly 
rejected as waste. 

“ In the wood- work section there is also much of interest to 
bo observed. One sees the butt, hewed by a machine with curious 
looking teeth out of a block of walnut in something under three 
minutes ; and at another machine the fore end is also out into 
shape with similar expedition. Smoothing and polishing are 
effected with marvellous rapidity, and before it is possible quite 
to realize that the work has begun, there are the two wooden 
portions of the rifle ready for the * Assembly,’ but in the mean- 
time they have passed through half a hundred hands. The work 
has to be done to an absoltitoly correct point, no allowance being 
permitted for even a thousandth part of an inch of difference. 

“ But after all the assembling has been completed, and the 
gauging and testing carried out, there remains the supremo trial 
on the range, and here the rifle is subjected to a test, from which 
it emerges a perfect service weapon, or is sent back to the factory 
for rectification. The men on the range are picked shots, winners 
at the principal rifle meeting in India, and the distances at which 
rifles are tested extend from 100 feet to 600 yards. An ingenious 
machine is provided at each distance, and on this the rifle is 
placed : telescopic sights are used, eo that the error that might be 
present, even when a crack shot is firing, is eliminated. The 
ranges are all under cover ; therefore no allowacoe is necessary 
for force or direction of the wind, or climatio conditions. In 
short, the rifle is placed in position under perfect conditions that 
can never be secured in the open on ordinary occasions. The 
target if shown to a volunteer or regular shot would bo his 
despair, for it is only two or throe inches square, and all the shots 
tired must strike inside the marked space, or the weapon is put 
aside as defective. If adjustments are possible, well and good: 
they are made, and the test begins once tuoro frem the begin- 
ning ; if not, the rifle is finally rejected. But it may be taken 
for granted that once a rifle hos passed ibis supreme test and is 
issued for service, it is a perfect article : not less so than if it were 
made in an old established English or Continental factory. 
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Indeed, it is olaimed at lohapur that the gauge or test standard 
there is far higher than that to be found in some European 
factories. In many of its part the limits of difference between 
the absolutely accurate and the actual are nil ; in others a 
thousandth part of an inch. 

“ Much also has been accomplished outside the factory proper 
The Park was extremely unhealthy in the first year or two 
through foundation digging and the absence of proper drainage. 
The latter, together with an excellent filtered water-supply, was 
provided in 1905 ; the many small tanks have mostly been 
drained, and kerosine oil is used regularly on the others. Septic 
tank latrines are used in the factories, and lines for workmen 
have been provided between the Factories Park and the railway 
lines. This used to be the unhealthiest part of Ichapur : cholera 
was practically endemic ; but since the land has been cleared and 
drained, and a filtered water-supply introduced, cholera has 
d^^appoared.” 

Jaynagar. — Town in the south of the Sadar subdivision, 
situated on the Adi Qauga, an ol J channel of the Ganges, 31 
miles south of Calcutta. The Kulpi road runs through the town, 
and it is miles, by water, from the Magra Hat station on the 
Eastern Bengal State railway. Its population in 1911 was 
9,245. It is the headquarters of a thaiia and a station of the 
London Missionary Society* It contains an out-patient dispen- 
sary (opened in 1899), a high school, a sub-registry office and a 
Bench of Honorary Magistrates. It has been constituted a 
municipality, the area in munioipal limits being 2 square miles. 
There are four wards, viz., North and South Jaynagar, and North 
and South Mozilpur. The municipal income is raised by means 
of a tax on persons ; latrine fees are also levied at the rate of 1^ 
per cent, on the annual value of holdings. Three tnelds are held, 
viz., (1) the Doljatm in March, which lasts ten days, (2) the 
Qoshtastami in November, which lasts one day, and (3) the 
OoshtajAtra in the middle of April, which also lasts one day. 
About 4 miles south-west of Jaynagar is Mathura pur, the 
headquarters of the thana of the same name. 

Kamarhati. — Town in the Barrackporo subdivision, situated 
on the Hooghly river. It is bounded on the north by the South 
Barraokpore municipality, on the west by the Hooghly and on 
the south by Barnagore, while the eastern boundary lies a little 
to the east of the main lino of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. Its population in 1911 was 18,015. It was formerly 
part of the Barnagore munioipality, but was formed into a 
separate munioipality in 1899. The area within munioipal limits 
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is about 8} square miles, and there are two wards, viz., (1) 
Ari&daha and K&m&rhfiti and (2) fielgharia and B&sudebpnr. 
The municipal income is obtained from a rate on holdings 
assessed at 6^ per cent, on their annual value ; latrine fees aro 
also levied. The town oontains a high school and a large 
hospital, the Sag&r Dutt Hospital, which treats both in-patients 
and out-patients. There are three factories, viz., the E&m&rh&ti 
Jute Mill, of which mill No. 1 employed a daily average of 3,682 
hands and mill No. 2 3,351 hands, in 1911, and the Venesta 
Factory, for rolling tin, etc., which employed 1 47 hands. 

Within this municipality is the greater part of the village of 
Dakhineswar, where there is a group of temples called BSni B&s- 
mani’s Navaratna, after the founder, B&smani D&si of J&nbazar 
in Calontta. These consist of two beautiful central temples, 
dedicated to K&li and Krishna, faced by 12 minor shrines in 
hononr of Siva. There is a popular burning ghat at Ariadaha, 
to which Hindu corpses ore brought from long distances. 

Kanchrapara. — Village in the Barrackporc subdivision, 
situated 28 miles north of Calcutta. This village, which forms 
part of the USlishahar municipality, contains a station on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, and the workshops of the Looo- 
motive and Carriage Department of the railway, which employed 
a daily average of 2,158 hands in 1911. 

K&nchr&p&ra is also called Bijpur. Here there was a shrine 
of KSli, called DakSiti Kali, t.e., the K&li of dacoits, at which, it 
is said, dacoits used to offer human sacrifices, to propitiate the 
goddess, before starting on their raids. Part of the tree under 
which her image stood still remains : it is worshipped by the 
people and besmeared with vermilion by barren women, who visit 
it in the hope of obtaining offspring. 

K&nki nara. — ^Village in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated 
22 miles north of Calcutta. It forms part of the Bh&tpftra 
municipality and oontains a paper mill and jute mills. See the 
article on Bh&tp&ra. 

Kftnthftlpara. — A village in the Barrackpore subdivision, 
situated about a mile from the Naih&ti railway station. It is 
said to be a noted place of Sanskrit learning and was the birth- 
place of the great Bengali novelist Bankim Chandra Cbatterji. 
A fair is held here during the Rftsj&tra of Madan Mohan, which 
was established half a century ago by the Mah&r&jS of Nadia, 
Sris Chandra Bay. 

Ebardah. — ^Village in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated 
on the bank of the Hooghly, 12 miles north of Calcutta. It 
forms part of the South Barrackpore municipality and contains 
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the manioipal o£5od8 and municipal dispensarj. There is a 
ataiion hero on the ESastern Bengal State Bailway, and brioka and 
brashes are manufactured on an extensiTe scale. The place is of 
interest from having been for some time the home of Nityftnanda, 
one of the greatest of Chaitanya’s disciples. To him is asoribed 
the foundation of the village, the legend being as follows : — 

Nity&nanda came here to live the life of an ascetic on the 
bank of the Hooghly. One day he heard the lamentations of a 
woman and went to her, when she told him that her only 
daughter had just died. Upon looking at the body, Nity&nanda 
said that the girl was only sleeping. The mother thereupon 
made a vow that if he would restore her daughter, he should 
have her for his wife. The saint immediately revived the girl, 
and wedded her. Being now a married man, he required a 
bouse to live in, and asked the landlord of the place for a plot of 
land for a site. The latter, to mook him, took a piece of straw 
(khar) and threw it into an eddy (daha) of the river, telling him 
to take up his residence there. Nity&nanda’s sanctity was such 
that the eddy immediately dried up, and left a convenient site 
for a dwelling. Hence the village took the name of Khardah. 

From Nityananda’s son Birbhadra are descended the 
Qoswamis or Qosains of Khardah, who are regarded as guran^ 
or spiritual guides, by the Yaishnavas. Khardah has become a 
great place of pilgrimage for the sect, and large numbers flock 
thither on the occasion of the fairs held at the Dol and R&s 
festivals. There is a fine temple containing an image of Sby&m- 
sundar or Krishna, which is the subject of the following 
legend. 

Three centuries ago a Hindu devotee, named Budra, who 
lived at fiallabhpur, near Serampore, had a vision, in which the 
god Rfidh&ballabh appeared to him and ordered him to go to Gaur 
and there obtain a stone which was above the doorway of the 
palace, which he was to make into an image of the god. Budra 
went to Gaur and announced to the minister of the Muhammadan 
Governor the divine orders he had received. Soon after his 
arrival the stone began sweating, and the minister, who was a 
pious Hindu, pointed out to his master that the drops ooising ont 
of it were tears and that so inauspicious a stone should be 
removed. This was done, but the stone was so heavy that it was 
difficult to get it into a boat. It fell into the water, and then 
miraculously floated to Ballabhpur. Budra made three images 
out of it, called Bsdhftballabh, Shyftmsundar and Nanda llulsl. 
Birbhadra longed to obtain one of them, but Budra could not be 
indneed to part with any. One day, however, when Budra was 
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obfierving his father’s srdddha^ the sky beoame overcoat, and it 
seemed certain that the ceremony would bo interrupted by rain. 
Bfrbhodra, who was one of the guests, thereupon began praying, 
and, though there was heavy rain all round, not a drop fell on the 
spot where Kudra and his guests were. Birbhadra then begged 
Rudra to make him a present of one of the images, and the 
grateful Rudra made over to him the image of Sby&msundar, 
which he installed at Khardah. The image of Radhaballabh is 
at Ballabhpur, and that of Nanda Dulal at Shahibana, a village 
6 miles east of Barrackpore. It is considered an act of great 
religious merit to visit all three images in one and the same day. 
A short distance from the Vaishnava temple at Khardah there is 
a cluster of 24 shrines dedicated to Siva. 

Knlpi. — Village in the Diamond Harbour subdivision, 
situated a mile inland from the bank of the Hooghly, about 3d 
miles (by water) south of Calcutta. It is the headquartois of a 
thana, and is connected with Vishnupur (Bishtupur) by a road 
11 J miles long. The reach of the Hooghly here is a favourite 
anchorage for vessels proceeding up and down the river. It is 
described as follows in Hamilton’s Eaat India Gazetteer of 
1815 

“ The shores here are a bed of mud, and the banks of the 
river covered with trees and thick jungle. Opposite to. the 
anchorage of the ships, which lie about half a mile from the 
shore, is a creek, and at a mile from its entrance stands the 
town of Culpce. The crews of the ships stationed here suiler 
dreadfully from its extreme unhealthiness, numbers daily falling 
sacrifices to the pestilential exhalations from the rotten jungle 
and mud.” 

Hagra Hat. — Village in the Diamond Harbour sub* 
division, situated 25 miles (by rail) south of Calcutta. It is 
the headquarters of a thaua and contains a dispensary and sub- 
registry ofEoe. It is also a station of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Qospel, which has a church here capable of 
holding 150 persons. Owing to its position upon the confliu- 
ence of important waterways and upon the Diamond Harbour 
branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, Magr& H&t is the 
largest lice mart in the south of the district, and agencies have 
been opened for the purchase of rice and the sale of kerosine oil. 

Haniktala. — Town in the Sadar subdivision situated to 
the north-east of Calcutta, from which it is separated by the 
Circular and Bali&ghata Canals. Its population in 1911 was 
53,767, of whom 32,921 were Hindus and 20,650 were Musalmftns. 
The increase since 1901 amounted to 2L|380, or 66 per oent.> 
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whioh is accounted for by immigration, for the number of 
immigrants, persons bom outsicle the 24-Parganas and 

enumerated in the town, rose by 19,296. Apart from the 
attraction of labour to industrial concerns, there have been two 
subsidiary causes of this increased influx. In the first place, the 
dismantling of bastis in the fringe area of Calcutta, the opening 
out of new roads and the construction of new sewer lines caused a 
shifting c f population, the people who had been unhoused crossing 
the canal into Maniktala. In the second place, the comparatively 
low price of land and the convenient situation of the town 
induced a certain number of the residents of Calcutta to make 
their homos in Maniktala, including some who desired to forestall 
the rise in the price of land whioh was anticipated from the 
Calcutta Improvement scheme. The immigrants now represent 
three-quarters of the population, and as they are nearly all 
males, there is a striking disproportion of the sexes, there being 
only 7 females to every 10 males. The density of population 
is 25 persons per acre, the average being 20 in Ward I, 24 in 
Ward II, and 26 in Ward III. 

The town is an industrial suburb of Calcutta, wedged in 
between the Circular Canal on the west, the New Cut Canal 
on the east, and the Baliaghata Canal on the south. Baliaghata 
in the south of the town is the seat of an extensive trade in rice 
imported from the eastern districts of Bengal, while along the 
frontage of Circular Canal a brisk business is done in firewood, 
loose jute and rice. UltadSlnga and N&rikeldanga are two 
other quarters in whioh there are a number of manufacturing 
works, of whioh the largest is the Soora (Sura) Jute Mill ; this 
employed a daily average of 1,176 hands in 1911. The nursery 
gardens of two Calcutta florists are also situated in the town. 

M&niktala was included in the Suburban municipality 
until 1889, when it was made a separate municipality. The 
area within municipal limits is square miles, and there are 
three wards. The municipal income is obtained chiefly from a 
rate on holdings assessed at 7^ per cent, on their annual value. 
There is a lighting-rate assessed at 3 per cent, on the annual 
value of holdings, and a water-rate assessed at 5 per cent, in the 
ease of those that have no filtered water oonneotion, and at 7 
per oent. in the case of those having connection. Latrine fees 
are also levied. 

Just beyond the western boundary is a Jain temple, which is 
desoribed as follows in Bengal PaU and Present of April 1908 : — 

Branching off from Upper Circular Road, in an easterly direo- 
tioui runs a street whioh takes its name from the temple and 
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oondnofs the visitor to a fine gateway. The shrine itself, in the 
Jain style of arohiteoture, is dedicated to Sital N&thji, the tenth of 
the Tirthankaras or Jain prophets. A flight of marble steps leads 
np to the temple, the most beautiful in Calcutta, round three 
sides of which runs a verandah. The interior of the building is 
profusely ornamented, the mosaie decoration, as well as the glass 
and stone work, being specially noticeable. A obandelier with a 
hundred and eight branches embellishes the sanctuary. There is 
also an elegantly furnished parlour, as well as reception rooms, 
guest-houses, and other accommodation. No description of the 
place would, however, be complete without some mention of the 
delightful grounds. In addition to the usual features of well- 
kept gardens, there stands in the centre an artistic fountain, 
while around are interspersed garden benches and statuary- 
Apart from testifying to the wealth of the Jain community, which 
would surely have abundant reason to feel proud of these palaces 
of glittering sunshine, the building, with its surroundings, is a 
standing monument to the good taste of the venerable and chari- 
table founder who built it forty-one years ago.” 

The neighbourhood of MSniktala was the scene of a battle, 
on 5th February 1757, between Clive and the forces of SirAj-ud- 
Daula, of which an account will be found in Chapter II. 

Naihati. — Town in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated 24 
miles north of Calcutta on the bank of the llooghly river. Its 
population in 1911 was 18,219. It contains a station on the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, and is the junction of a branch 
line across the Hooghly, which connects with the East Indian 
Railway. The bridge across the llooghly is called the Jubilee 
bridge, because it was opened in 1887, the year of Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee. It is a fine structure built on the cantilever 
principle with a length, between abutments, of 1,200 feet divided 
between three spans. The central span, which is 360 feet long, 
rests on two piers in the middle of the river : the other two 
(each 420 feet long) project from either bank. The piers are 
sunk to a depth of 7 3 feet below the bed of the river on iron 
caissons. The height of the bridge above the highest water 
mark is 36^ feet, so that there is ample space for the passage 
of river steamers and native cargo boats. All heavy goods 
trafiSc from the west of the llooghly intended for export from 
Calcutta, such as coal, wheat, etc., passes over this bridge to 
Naih&ti and thence, by the E&nkurgkohi loop, to the Kidderpore 
docks. 

NaihSti was oonstitnted a muniripality in 1869, but the area 
within its bmits has been mneh curtailed by the separation of the 
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Chfttp&ra mnoioipality in 1899 and of tho H&lishahat municipal* 
ity in 1903. The municipal income is obtained chiefly by means 
of a tax on personst which is assessed at the rate of Be« 1*2 per 
Bs. 100 of income. JLiatrine fees are also levied at the rate of 
6 per cent, on the annual value of holdings. 

There are two large jute mills in the town> viz., the Naih&ti 
Jute Mill, which had a daily average of 2,336 employes in 1911, 
and the Gauripur Jute Mill, in which the average number was no 
less than 8,445. The latter mill is so called after the village of 
Gauripur or Garifa, which is within municipal limits; this 
village was the birth-place of Eeshab Chandra Sen, tho founder 
of the Br&hmo Samftj (bom in 1838) . Prior to the creation of 
the Bh&tp&ra municipality, there were six emigration depots in 
the town, it being a halting place for coolies proceeding to 
Assam; but five of these were in Bhitpira, and only one was left 
in Naihati. The town is the headquarters of a thana and has a 
Bench of Honorary Magistrates, a sub-rogistry o£Boe, a higli 
school and a disitensary, which is maintained by the municipality. 

Palta. — Village in the Barrackpore municipality, which 
forms part of the North Barrackpore municipality. It contains 
the water-works of Calcutta, of which the following account is 
taken from an article that recently appeared in the Statesm.m: — 

“ In England, the supply of water for large towns and cities 
is usually collected in hills away from the town, and sometimes 
has to travel very long distances before reaching the consumer — 
tho Birmingham catch-ground, for instance, is away in the hill of 
Wales. This system was, however, impossible in Calcutta, for 
there is not a bill one hundred feet high within one hundred 
miles of the city. Another source of supply had, therefore, to be 
found, and it was decided by the authorities about half a century 
ago to take the water from the river Uooghly. There is nothing 
of the crystal spring of which the poet sings about the Hooghly, 
and in the city itself the water is so brackish that it was felt that 
' it would be impossible to purify it. Therefore, a place had to be 
found where the water contained a minimum of silt and other 
impurities, and Palta was eventually fixed upon. Here the water 
is pumped into settling tanks and from there g^ravitates on to 
filter b^s, whence it passes into the pipes and is pumped into the 
city. 

** It might be thought that the system required to cleanse and 
purify water so ditty as that which comes from the Hooghly 
would be a very elaborate one, but it is not. On the contrary 
it is exceedingly simple. From the river, as has been said, the 
water is pumped straight into the settling tanks, where it stays 
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until the silt and other heavy matter settles to the bottom. A 
day, or a d.ty and a half, is sufficient for this process, and the 
surprising thing is that nature itself does the work, except in the 
rains. In this period the river water is si*nply laden with silt, 
and allumino-forric is put into the settling-tanks to. help it to 
settle, but tliroughout the rest of the year nothing is put in, and 
the foreign matter in the water settles naturally. Some idea of 
the quantity of silt which the water contains can be gained from 
the fact that last year one tank was cleaned, and over four 
hundred thousand cubic feet of silt was taken out. Tiie tank had 
beeu in use then for two yoar:^. Tlie partly-purified water then 
passes by gravitation on to the filter beds, of which there are 42 
constantly in work. These filters cover an area of 850 square 
feet, and have to filter the whole of the water-supply for Calcutta. 
They are exceedingly simple in construction, and it is little short 
of marvellous that they do the work so well, and so effectively 
remove all the impurities from the water. The filter is composed 
of a layer of pebbles, with 4 inches of coarse Magra sand on 
top, and 2 feet 6 inches of river sand above that. I'he water 
goes on to the filter beds still yellow and dirty, although the silt 
has been removed ; it comes out, after having filtered through the 
sand and the pebbles, absolutely clear and pure. It goes through 
the filters at the rate of 4 inches per hour. 1 he simplicity of 
the process, considering the work that has to be done and the 
uniformly successful result, is surprising, but constant care is 
necessary to see that the filters do their work properly. The 
sand, wffich is the all-important factor in the filter — for it is 
it that does all the cleansing of the water — has in its turn to be 
cleansed by a supply of the very water which it has purified. 
The method of washing the sand is very primitive. It is thrown 
into a square brick chamber, with a false bottom pierced with 
very small holes. Water is introduced under pressure, and 
coolies, standing up to their middles, agitate the sand with 
shovels until it is clean. Those in charge of the works have long 
objected to this system, and have introduood a more up-to»date 
method on a small scale, which will doubtless soon replace the 
older method altogether. In the new method the sani is 
revolved by maohinery. i he water from eaoh filter bed is tested 
once a week. When the water oomes from the filter-beds it is 
collected in one central well, and then pumped into the two big 
mains which run, one on each side of the Barraokporo road, to 
T&llah, where it is stored in underground reservoirs, which have 
a capacity of eight million gallons, until required in the town 
mains. 
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** The pumping machinery at Palta is very powerful. The 
engine which pumps the water from the river into the settling 
tanks is capable of lifting two million gallons an hoar, and it 
does more work than three engines used to do ; while the engine 
which pumps the water from the filter-beds to Palta deals with 
the whole supply to the city — which is now between 36 and 37 
million gallons daily. 

An article on the water-supply would not be complete without 
a reference to the overhead tank at T&llah. This tank was 
designed by Mr. W. B. MaoCabe to act as a balancer. The 
pumping engine at Palta is not capable of sending down suffi- 
cient water to meet the demand in the middle of the day, 
when the consumption is very heavy, and it is then that the over- 
head reservoir eomes into operation. When sufficient water is 
not coming down to fill the town mainn, water from the tank 
automatically flows into the mains and so keeps the supply equal 
to the demand. The tank is refilled again during the night 
hours when less water is being used/* 

Fanihati. — Town in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated on 
the bank of the Ilooghly, 9 miles north of Calcutta. Its popu- 
lation in 1911 was 11,118. It was formerly part of South 
Barrackpore, but was constituted a separate municipality in 1900. 
The municipal income is derived from a tax on persons assessed 
at 12 annas per hundred rupees of income; latrine fees are also 
levied at the rate of 7 per cent, on the annual value of b Idings. 
There are two annual fairs, viz., the Rasjatra meld in November, 
which lasts four or five da^ s, and the BaisLtabi meld in May, 
which lasts one day. 

The village of Agarpara, which lies within municipal limits, 
contains a church capable of holding oOO people, with a tower 
71 feet high, which was built in 1837 by Mrs. Wilson ; there are 
also a female orphanage and school under the management of 
the Church Missionary Society. A fair, called the 1 irapukur 
meidy is held here at the end of January, and lasts one day. 

Near the railway station at Sodepur (1 mile north of the 
Agarpara railway station) there is a Pinjrapol, or home for aged 
and diseased animals, which is maintained by subscriptions, 
chiefly from the M&rwari community of Calcutta. Here a fair 
called the Pinjrapol Qopastomi meldy is held in November every 
year ; it was started about 1890, and lasts one day. There were 
formerly glass works at Sodepur, which were worked by the 
Bengal Glass Co. from 1891 to 1902, when the undertaking was 
abandoned. There is a high school in Sodepur and another in 
Fanib&ti. 
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Bajpar.— Town in the Sadar subdivision, situated on the road 
from Calcutta to Kulpi, 11 miles south of Calcutta. Its popula- 
tion in 1911 was 11,607. The town constitutes a municipality 
with an area of 2 square miles and five wards, viz., (1) B&jpur, 
(2) Harinavi, (3) Kodalia and Changiipota, (4) Malanoha and 
Mahinagar, and (6) KUchi and Jagadal. The municipal income 
is derived from a tax on persons assessed at 10 annas to He. 1 
per hundred rupees of income according to the circumstances of 
the assessees ; latrine fees are abo levied at the rate of 6^ per 
cent, on the annual value of holdings. The water-supply 
is obtained almost entirely from tanlcs. The portion of the town 
north and | west of the Eulpi road drains into the Adi Gangs, 
and that lying east and south of the road into the Arahapanoh 
Kb&l. There are a high school and a municipal dispensary at 
HarinavL Three tnelOa, each lasting a day, are held, via., the 
HSsj&tra in April, the Gostabih&r in March or April, and the 
Snanjatra in May or June. 

Sagar Island. — Island in the Diamond Harbour subdivision, 
situated at the mouth of the Hoogbly river. It is bounded by 
the Hoogbly on the west, and by the Baratala or Channel Creek 
on the east, while the Bay of Bengal washes its southern face. 
1 ho northern extremity of the island, which is about 26 miles 
long, is called Mud Point and is the site of a telegraph station. 
Here the Sundarbans steamers leave the Uooghly and pass down 
( hannel Crook on their eastward route through the Sundarbans. 
At the south-western angle of the island stands the Sagar light- 
house, which was built in 1808, and the southern sea face is the 
site of the great bathing festival of Gang& Sagar. 

Situated as it is, at the point where the holy Ganges once 
mingled its waters with the sea, it is regarded as a peculiarly 
sacred spot. The legend accounting for its sanctity is as 
follows : — 

Sagar, King of Oudh, the thirteenth ancestor of llama, had 
performed the Aawamedha j'ijna, or horse-sacrifice, ninety-nine 
times. This ceremony consisted in sending a horse round the 
Indian world, with a defiance to all the earth to arrest its 
progress. If the horse returned unopposed, it was understood to 
be an aoquiesoenoe in the supremacy of the challenger, and the 
animal was then solemnly sacrificed to the gods. When King 
Sagar made preparations for the hundredth sacrifioe, India, King 
of Heaven, who had himself performed the ceremony a hundred 
times, jealous of being displaced by this new rival, stole the 
horse, and concealed it in a subterranean cell, whore the sage 
Kapila, or Kapilmuni, was absorbed in meditation, dead to all 
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ooourrenoeB of the external world. The sixty thousand sons of 
Sagar traced the horse to his hiding-plaoe, and, belieTing the 
sage to be the author of the theft, assaulted him. The holy man 
being thus roused, opened his eyes and cursed his assailants, who 
were immediately burnt to ashes and sentenced to hell. A 
grandson of Sagar, in search of his father and uncles, at last 
came to Kapilmuni, and begged him to redeem the souls of the 
dead. The l^oly man replied that this could only be effected if 
Che waters of Ganga could be brought to the spot to touch the 
ashes. 

Now Ganga was residing in Heaven, in the custody of Brahma 
the Creator, and the grandson of Sagar prayed him to send the 
goddess to the earth. He died, however, without his suppli- 
cation having been granted. He left no *issue ; but a son, 
Bhagfrath, was miraculously born of his widow, and through 
his prayers Brahma allowed Ganga to visit the earth. Bhagl- 
rath let the way as far as Hathiagarh, in the 24-Parganas, 
near the sea, and then declared that he could not show the rest 
of the way. Whereupon Ganga, in order to make sure of reach- 
ing the spot, divided herself into a hundred mouths, thus forming 
tho delta of the Ganges. One of these mouths reached the cell, 
and, by washing the ashes, completed the atonement for the 
offenoe of the sons of King ^gar, whose souls were thereupon 
admitted into heaven. Ganga»thus became the sacred stream of 
the hundred mouths. The people say that the sea took its name 
of Sagar from this legend ; and the point of junction of the 
river and sea at Sagar Island is a celebrated seat of Hindu 
pilgrimage, to which thousands of devout pilgrims repair every 
year during the groat bathing festival. 

The festival is held at the time of the Makara Sankranti, 
when the sun enters Capricorn, which is identified with the Ist 
Magh (in the middle of January), and is the occasion of a large 
fair. The fair takes place on the bank of a small creek leading 
to the sea, on a pieoe of sandy ground, where mat booths are run 
up for the sale of the hawkers’ wares. The fair lasts several 
days, but three days are the limit of the religious festival. The 
first ceremony is the propitiation of the ocean, by casting into 
it various offerings with short ejaculatory prayers; the oblations 
are commonly coooanuts, fruits, or flowers. Tho most appropriate 
gift is that of the five gems (pdnch ratna)^ consisting of a pearl 
or diamond, an emerald, a topaz, and a pieoe of coral, along with 
aooooanut, an areoa-nut, and tho sacred thread worn by Br&hmans. 
These are wrapped up in a oloth, and cast into the creek which 
communicates with the sea, and also at the confluence. The 
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jewels are in general not worth more than a rupee or two. On 
the first day the pilgrims bathe in the sea early in the morning, 
some repeating the bath at noon. Home also have their heads 
shaved after bathing, and many of those whose parents are 
recently deceased oelebrate the sraddha^ or obsequial ceremonies, 
on the sea-shore. After ablutions, the pilgrims repair to the 
temple dedicated to Kapilmuni. On the second and third days, 
bathing in the sea, adoration of Ganga, and the worship of 
Kapilmuni continue as on the first, after which the assemblage 
breaks up. During the whole time the pilgrims, for the most 
part, sleep on the sand, for the crowds are so great that they 
could not oil find accommodation in the boats. 

The image of Kapila is a shapeless block of stone daubed 
with red paint. During the greater part of the year it is kept 
in Calcutta ; but a week or two before the festival it is handed 
over to the priests, who take charge of it during the festival, 
and receive a share of the pilgrim’s gifts. It is placed in a 
temporary temple, as the old one has been washed away by the 
encroaching sea, and stands on a platform of sand about four feet 
high. A bamboo railing in front keeps off the crowds, who 
go past it from day light till dark. According to Wilson — 
‘‘ In front of the temple was a banian {bar) tree, beneath 
which Were images of R^ma and Hanuniau. The pilgrims 
commonly wrote their names on the walls of the temple, with a 
short prayer to Kapila, or suspended a piece of earth or brick to 
a bough of the tree, with some solicitation, as for health, or 
affluence, or offspring, and promised, if their prayers are granted, 
to make a gift to some divinity. Beliind the temple was a small 
excavation termed Sitakund, filled with fresh water, of which the 
pilgrim was allowed to sip a small quantity, on paying a fee to 
the manager of the temple. This reservoir was probably filled 
from the tank, and kept full by the contrivances of the 
mendicants, who persuaded the people that it) was a perpetual 
miracle, being constantly full for the use of the temple.”* 

The estiirates of tbo number of persons attending the festival 
vary very widely. Fifty years ago Wilson wrote : — “ Some years 
ago they were considered to average about 100,000 ; but I have 
been informed by high authority that latterly the number has 
increased to double that amount.” Hunter put the number 
somewhat vaguely at hundreds of thousands,” and Wilkins in 
Modern Hinduism at the more modest figure of 150,000. On the 
other band, Mr. F. F. Pargiter, i.e.s., then Commissioner in the 


• B. B* Wilton, ISesays on the Religion of the Uindue (1602, Vol. ]1). 
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Sundarbans, in an article on the Sundarbana published in the 
OaleuUa Review for October 1889, wrote The festival is 
decaying, unless excursion steamers should resuscitate it as a 
pleasure trip ; and the numbers who attend it are for below the 
estimates often made. 1 doubt if the number exceeds 5,000, 
though it is popularly stated to he something like ten times as 
many.” The festival appears to have gained greater popularity 
since Mr. Pargiter wrote, and the number attending it is now 
estimated at 30,000 to 50,000. 

Formerly suicides and the destruction of children were 
features of the festival, many of the pilgrims making voluntary 
sacrifices of themselves or throwing their children to the sharks 
and alligators. “ On shore,” it was said, " the jungles swarm 
with tigers of the largest and most ferocious sort, so that both 
elements are equally dangerous.”* It is said that, in 1801, 23 
persons were exposed or drowned in one month, but next year 
this horrible practice was suppressed by the Marquess Wellesley. 
It was not, like the oblation of fruits or jewels, intended to obtain 
the favour of the deified ocean, but in satisfaction of a vow. For 
instance, a childless woman would make a vow to offer her first 
born at Glang& S&gar, in the hope that such an offering would 
secure for her additional progeny. 

The reclamation of the island from jungle was started early 
in the nineteenth century. In 1811, a Mr. Beaumont applied 
for permission to hold a hundred acres of land in the island for 
the purpose of establishing a manufactory of buff leatner, and 
asked that all tiger-skins brought to the Collector’s office might 
be made over to him for this purpose. His application for 
land was granted by the Board of Revenue in November 
1811 ; and in the following year, in oonseqiience of a Govern- 
ment resolution offering favourable terms for the cultivation of 
Skgar Island, Mr. Beaumont applied for a g^rant of land on a 
cultivating tenure. This application was rejected on the ground 
that Government had decided not to grant leases to Europeans for 
cultivation. Leases of the island were offered to Indians only, 
iid*Qaay'Prepb'5itll-^Sfe-f606i7gd'fw>in thorn, but this scheme of 
colonization was a complete failure. The island was subse- 
quently leased to an association composed of Europeans as well as 
Indians, free of rent, for thirty years, and to pay only four annas 
per bigha ever after. The undertaking was begun with vigour, 
but so many unforeseen diffioulties occurred that up to the 1st 
September 1820 not more than four square miles had been 


* HsuaUtoa'a Bast India Qaaattaar, 1818 . 
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off eotvally oleaied. Anumgst other obstacles it was found that as 
the woods were out down, the sea enoroaohed, the sandy beaoh not 
haring suffioient tenacity to resist its invasion. Twenty-fire 
families of Maghs from Arakan were settled at the oonfluenoe of 
two oreeks, and a road oonstructed for the aocommodation of 
pilgrims to the temple of Kapila.* 

In 1819, Mr. Trower, Collector of the 24-Parganas, originated 
a company, called the Saugor Island Society, for the systematic 
reclamation and development of the island ; he himself w«s a 
considerable shareholder, and the central part of the island was 
called Trowerlaud after him. The company obtained a grant of 
the whole island, subject to certain conditions (the breach of 
which entailed forfeiture of the grant) and carried on operations 
vigorously until 1833, when their work was destroyed by a 
cyclone and they abandoned the project. Their interest in the 
northern part of the island was then taken over by four European 
gentlemen, who combined the manufacture of salt with the 
cultivation of rice. The progress of the island was agmu inter- 
rupted by the cyclone of 1864, when 4,137 persons or three- 
fourths of the population perished, only 1,488 being left. Since 
then considerable progress has been made in reclaiming the waste, 
and the north of the island is under cultivation, but the south 
is still dense jungle. 

Salt Water Lake. — Swamp in the Sadar subdivision, situated 
about five miles east of Calcutta, with an area of about 30 square 
miles. This is a low depression, which is being gradually filled 
by the silt deposits of the tidal channels that intersect it ; a 
portion, at DhSpa, is also being reclaimed by the deposit of the 
street refuse of Calcutta, which is conveyed there daily by a 
municipal railway. The lake formerly extended much further 
west, and in 1757 came within a mile of the Mar&tha Ditch 
(Lower Circular Road). 

Shsmiil^^. — ^Village in the Barrackpore subdivision, situated 
on the bank of the Hooghly, 19 miles north of Calcutta. 
It forms part of the (ifirulia municipality and contains a station 
on the Eastern Bengal Stat» Railway. -A -short* ui£i;ail0&-efijSfr€2 
the station are the ruins of a mud fort, surrounded by a moat, four 
miles in oiroumferenoe, which is stud to have been built in the 
eighteenth century by the then B&j& of Burdwan as a refuge 
from the Mar&thas. It now belongs to the Tagore family of 
Caleutta, and its ramparts are studded with thiok date plantations. 
A Sanskrit college and a charitable dispensary are maintained by 
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the Tagore estate. The village contains several large industrial 
works, viz., the Shamnagar Jute Mills, o£ which one emplojed 
4,647 hands and the other 1,759 hands in 1911, the South 
Alliance Jute Mill with 2,040 hands, the Dunbar Gotten Mill 
with 910 bands, and the Bhajoram Jute Press, which did not 
work in 1911. 

South Suburbs. — MunioipaUty in the Sadar subdivision, 
the name indicates, lies in the suburban area o£ 
Calcutta. It extends round the “Added Area ” from near Sealdah 
on the north-east to the Tollygunge municipality on the south. 
Its population in 1911 was 31,533. The area of the municipality 
has been much reduced in recent years by the separation of 
Garden Beach in 1897 and of Tollygunge in 1901. A great 
portion is rural in character, for it consists of a number of 
scattered suburban villages interspersed with paddy fields and 
other arable land. The villages are usually built on more or less 
elevated ground, and the drainage finds its way into the fields 
below them. The municipal income is derived chiefly from a 
rate on holdings assessed at 7J per cent, on their annual value ; 
latrine fees are also levied according to a prescribed scale, 
and there is a water rate assessed at 3 per cent, on the annual 
value of holdings. The most important of the villages making 
up the municipality are Barisa and Behala. In the former 
there is a municipal dispensary. In the latter, M&nik Oh&nd, the 
Diw&n or Minister of Sir&j-ud-daula, who was appointed 
Governor of Calcutta after its capture by Sir&j-ud d&ula in 1756, 
had a country seat surrounded by a large garden. In this 
garden, which may still bo seen on the Diamond Harbour Road, 
4^ miles from Calcutta, MSnik Ch&nd encamped during the siege 
of the oity. 

Town in the BasirhSt eubdi vision, situated on the 

Jamuna or loh&mati river on the eastern boundary of the 
district. Its population in 1911 was 6,202. It forms a munici- 
pality with an area of two square mUos divided into four wards, 
viz., (1) South T&ki, (2) North Tiki, (3) Saiyadpur and (4) Beo- 
kiti and Jalilpur. The municipality is practically nothing more 
than a collection of villages interspersed with rice fields. It 
contains a Government high school and a charitable dispen- 
sary called the Tiri Sankar Chaudhri’s dispensary. The muni- 
cipal income is raised by a tax on persons assessed at 1 per 
oent. of annual inoome. 

The town is situated on the Bftriset-BarfrhW Ixght Badway, 
41 miles from Calcutta. It is 72 mUes from AUpore eid Tolly’s 
Nullah and Canning (being 40 miles from Canning), 64 miles 
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£rom Takta Gh&t at Hastmgs €ii the Ohitpnr and Bbingar 
canals, and 7 miles from Basirh&t by a kuteha road. 

Titagarh.— Town in the Barraokpore subdivision, situated on 
the bank of the Hooghly, 13 miles north of Oaloutta, with a 
station on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. It was oonsti* 
tuted a muoioipality in 1895, being detached from South 
Banaokpore, which adjoins it on the north, south and east. 
It had a peculation of 45,171 persons in 1911. The area within 
munienpal limits is about 1^ square miles, and there are four 
wards, viz. (1) D&s B&g&n, (2) Mill Bazar, (3) Old Barraok- 
pore and (4) Ehardah. The municipal income is obtained from 
a rate on holdings assessed at 7 per cent, on their annual value ; 
latrine fees are also assessed at 6^ per cent, on the annual value 
of holdings and at 9 pies a month per head in cooly lines. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Titfigarh was a 

favourite place of residence 
for Europeans, several of 
whom had country houses 
in it. It contained a 
dockyard, from which 
was launched a vessel of 
1,445 tons, the Count eas of 
Sutherland, said to have 
been the largest merchant 
veEEi'l ever built along 
the Hooghly. At present 
Tit&garh is a busy indus- 
trial centre with several jute mills and a paper mill as shown in 
the margin. 

Tolly gnnge. — Municipality in the Sadar subdivision, situated 
immediately south of and adjoining Calcutta. Its population 
in 1911 was 18,433. It contains a police-station, the barracks 
of the 24-ParganaB police reserve, the golf links of the Royal 
Oaloutta Oolf Club, the grounds of the Tollyguuge Club (con- 
taining another golf course) and a steeplechase course. Several 
of the descendants of Tipu Sult&n’s family have their residence 
here. 

Tollygunge was included in the South Suburban municipality 
until 1901, when it was constituted a separate municipality. The 
municipal income ia raised by means of a rate on holdings 
assessed at 7^ per cent, on their anntial value. Latrine fees are 
levied according to a prescribed scale, and there is also a water 
rate assessed at 6} per oeut. on the annual value of holdings 
within 400 feet of the nearest hydrant and at 4^ per cent, in 


Name of mill* 

Average 
nomber 
of employes 
(1911). 

Kelvin jnte mill 


2,766 

Khsrdali ditto. 

No. 1 ... 

4,405 

Do. ditto, 

No. a ... 

5,103 

Kinniaon ditto 

... 

5,889 

Standard ditto 

... 

8,849 

Titagarh ditto. 

No. 1 ... 

6,637 

Ditto ditto, 

No. 2 ... 

6,587 

Titagarh paper mill 

,No, 1 ... 

1,428 
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the case of holdings situated beyond 400 feet but within 1,000 
feet from the nearest hydrant. 

The place is so called after Colonel William Tolly, who, 
as related in Chapter X, canalised an old channel of the 
Ganges, which was, and is, ooosequently known as Tolly’s Nullah. 
The first we hear of this officer is that in 1766 Captain Tolly 
was busy with a factory on the border of the Sundarbans. In 
1776 he began excavating Tolly’s Nullah, which appears under 
that name in a list of the boundaries of Calcutta in 1794, and in 
1780 he purchased Belvedere from Warren Hastings. The last 
mention of him occurs in the Calcutta Gazette of 23rd September 
1784, where it is stated that Colonel Tolly died on the voyage 
to St. Helena. 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Achipnr, 2o6-6. 

Added Ares, 187-8. 

Adi Gangs, 8. 

AdministrAtioo, general, 187-96; l*»nd 
reveiioe, 171-86. 

Adminiatrativ.) changas, 67 ; charges and 
sUff, 187 90. 

Agarpara, 8' , 258. 

AOB10UX.T17BS, 108-19. 

Alipore, 1, 187, 18S. 206-7. 

Alipore or Sadar subdivision, 207-8, 
Aman rice, 112. 

Animals, wild, lB-20. 

Ani mists, 69. 

Ariadaha, 26, 246, ; high school, 203. 
Atbarahinlca river, 8. 

Athpnr, 221, 222. 

Alts rice, 118. 


B. 

Biduria, account Of, 208 ; dispaneary, 96 ; 

municipality, 198. 

Bagber Khal, 4. 

Baishnabs, 71. 

Baliaghita canal, 169, 164. 

Ball! Bit, 12, 121. 

Banchapara, 78. 

Bangaduni iiland, 10* 

BinkibaiMr, 86, 87. 

Baptist Mission, 81-2. 

Batanagar. 8ce Baranagoro, 

Biraaet, account of, 209-13; dispensary, 
96; high school, 203; municipality, 
198. 

BariMt-Buirhit light nilwayi 168-9* 
Biriset inbdiTlaioB, 216*4k 


Baratala river, 4 

Bsrisa, 269 ; dispensary, 97 ; high school, 
203. 

Bariti Bil, 12, 

Bamagore, 24, 86, 81 ; scconnt of, 2l4- 
6 ; high school^ 2w8 ; munioipality 
198. 

Barrackpore, account of, 216-8 ; diapen- 
aaiiea at, 97-8, 102-8 ; high schools, 
208-4; municipalities, 198; muti- 
nies at, 46-7, 51»5. 

Barrackpore subdivision, 319-20, 

Bartti Bil, 12. 

Biruipur, 8, 79 ; account of, 219 ; dis- 
pensary, 98; high school, 208; muni* 
cipality, 198. 

Basirhat, account of, 220 ; dispensary 
98 ; high school, 208 ; municipality, 
198. 

Basirhat subdivision, 220-1. 

Basra, 75, 78, 

Bayra Bil, 12. 

Behala, 269 ; high school, 203. 

I Belvedere, 207. 

Bbangar canal, 169, 164. 

Bbisas,84. 

Bhatpira, 66; account of, 221-3; dii- 
pensaiy, 106; municipality, 198. 

Bidyadbari river, 8, 9. 

£tls, 11 , 12 . 

Birati dispensary, 104. 

Birds, game, 21-2, 

Birth rate, 88* 

Bifhtupur. See Vishnnpar. 

Boat routee, 162-8» 

Boats, 165-6. 

Bore of Hooghty river, 7. 

Botsny, 17-18. 

Boundaries of district^ 

Brlnfalt, coltifntion of, 117-S. 
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Badge-BBd£r<>, accoant of, 222-8 ; captnro 
of fort at, 41-3; dUpentary, 90; 
high sehool, 208 ; municipality, 198. 
Bulcheriy island, 10. 

Bnrha Qanga, 8 
Burha Mantreswar, 4. 

c. 

CalamitioB, natural, 130-8. 

Calcutto, early mention of, 26 ; eatablUh- 
ment of, 29-34; in 1756*7, 40-4; 
administratiTe arrangemeota, 187-8. 
Calcutta and Eaalern canals, 168-63. 
Canals, 161, 163. 

Canning. 18, 14 ; account of, 223-6 ; dis- 
pensary, 99 ; port scheme, 184. 

Castes, 82-5. 

Cattle, 119. 

Census statistics, 59-66, 144-6, 202. 

Cess, road and public works, 171. 

Chdkd^ri leases of land, 177* 

Chandals, 88. 

Chandecan or Ciandecan, 27, 28. 

Channel Creek, 4. 

Charnock, Job, 29, 34. 

Cbisl Kaibaritas, 83. 

Chaukidirs, 191. 

Chemical works, 151. 

Chetla dispensary, 99. 

Chingrikhali fort, 229, 

Chitpur, account of, 226-7; dispensary, 
99. 

Cholera, 89. 

Christians, 79-82. 

Cigarette manufactories, 150. 

Circular and Eastern canals, 158-63. 

Circular canal, 159, 104. 

Civil Justice, 189. 

Climate 23-4. 

Commerce, 155. 

Communication, means of, 168-70. 

Coarts, ciril and criminal, 189.«0. 

Cossipnr, accoant of, 226-7; dispensary# 

99 ; mnnicipality, 198. 

Cossipnr-Chitpur, 226-7* 

Cotton mills, 149. 

Criminal Justice, 1^89'90« 

Croeodiles, 22«8* 


Crops, 112-18. 

Cultivation, 108-19 ; profits of, 189-40. 
Cyclones, 24, 89, 188, 188. 

B. 

Bakliinoswar, 246. 

Dakliin Bariset, 8, 228. 

Dalhousic Island, 10 ; Point, 10. 
Dantbhanga Bil, 12. 

Date palms and their uses, 115. 

Death rate, 88. 

Density of population, 62-3. 

Dhaokuria, dUpcDsary, 106 ; high school, 
204. 

Dhapa lake, 11 ; lock, 158. 

Dholkera Bil, 12. 

Diamond Harbour, accouut of, 228-30; 

dispensary, 99 ; high school, 204. 
Diamond UarbOur subdivision, 280*1. 
Dispensaries, 93-107. 

District Board, 196-7. 

Docks and Dockyards, 150. 

Dbaiitaob and bmbankmbnts^ 120-9. 
Drainage works, 120-28. 

Dnin-Dum, 51; account of, 231-5; dii 
pensary, 100, 104; munlcipalitiei 
198. 

Dutch settlements, 85 ; war, 45-6. 
Dwelling houses, 67-9. 

£. 

Earthquakes, 138. 

Eastern Bengal State Ballway, 166.8. 
Eduoatiov, 202.4. 

Embankments, 108, 111, 128, 129. 
Emigration, 61, 63, 64. 

Engineering works, 150. 

Epidemic diseases, 89. 

Estates, 171. 

Estuaries, 10. 

Excise receipts, 195* 

Exorcism of wild animals, 75-7* 

Exports, 155. 

p. 

Factory indnstries, 147-58. 

Fairs, 155-7. 

FbIU, 85, 40 ; Bceomnt of, 285-6. 
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Famines^ 130-2, 

Fauna, 18-23. 

Ferries, 166. 

Fevers, 86, 91. 

Fisb, 22. 

Fisheries, 158-4. 

Flemish seUlement, 85-7. 

Floods. 182-3. 

Foundries, 150. 

Forests, 193-<. 

Froserganj, 10; account of, 236- 
Fruits, 118-9. 


G 

Game birds. 21, 22. 

Ganga Nullah, 8. 

Gangs Sagar, 8, 10, 78, 254. 

O^nthis, 177. 

Garden crops, 117. 

Garden Ueach, account of, 237-8 ; muni- 
cipality, 198. 

Qarulia, account of, 238; dispeusary, 
101 ; high school, 204 ; municipality, 
198. 

Qiui works, 152. 

Gauripur, 251. 

Gbnbbal Administration, 187-95. 
Geology, 13-17- 
Ghaznliuari Bil, 12. 

Ghazi Sal.eb, 74, 75. 7 8 
Glass manufacture, 153. 

Gobardanga, 100; account of, 238-9; 

high school, 204 ; municipality, 198. 
Qobindnur, 29. 

Gold and siU'er work, 154. 

Gosains, 70, 71. 

Guasuba river, 10, 

Government estates, 1'2; manuracturing 
TVorks, 149. 


H. 

Ualishabar, account of, 239; dispensary, 
101 ; municipality, 198. 

Halliday island, 10. 

Uariabhanga river, 10, 

Haiinavi dispeesary, 101 ; high school 
204. 


Haroa, 289-41. 

HasanabSd, 241-2. 

Hearsay, General, 51-5. 
Health, public, 86-107. 
Henckell, Tilman, 46, 47. 
Henckellganj, 46, 241. 
High schools, 203-4. 
Hindus, 69-78. 

Hingalgauj, 46, 241. 
Histobt, 25-48. 

Holdings, size of, 140. 
Honorary Magistrates, 189. 
Hooglily point, 4. 

Hooghly river, 4-7. 
Hospitals, 98-107. 

Houses, 66-9. 

I. 

Ichainati river, 9. 

Ichapur9 242-5. 
Immigration, 01, 63, 69. 


ImportH, 155, 

Income tax, 195. 

> Industries, 144-55. 

j Industries, Manufactures abd Tbadb 
! 144-67. 

i Inner Boat Route, 162. 

! Inundation, 130, 132, 133. 

I Iron works, 150. 

I Irrigation, 109. 


J. 


Jabuna river, 9. 

Jagat Gauri, 72. 

Jagatdal, 221, 222. 

Jails, 191, 3. 

James and Mary Sands, 4, 5. 

I Jamira estuary, 10. 
j Jamuiia river, 9. 

i Jayuagar, 8, 78 ; account of, 245; high 
I school, 204; municipality, 198. 

Jhih, 11 , 12 . 

Jolahas, 88. 

Judicial administration, 189-80. 

Jute cultivation, 114; mills and presses 
147-9. 


T 
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E. 

Kaibarttas, 83, 

Kaikalmari river, 10. 

Kalagacbia river, 10. 

Kall>;liit shrine, 77 : jail, '91-2. 

Kaiiudi river, 9. 

Kamarbati, account of, 245*6 ; high 
school, 204 ; hospital, 102 ; munici- 
pal ifcy, 198. 

Kauchrapam, account of, 246; dispensary, 

102 . 

Kaukinara, 221-2. 

Kauthalpara, 246. 

Kaorapukur canal, 164. 

Kaoras, 84-85. 

Karatoya river, 8. 

Kazipara, 212. 

Kcshabeswar temple, 78. 

Kbalisbkhali lUl, 12. 

KhaU, 10, 11, 108, 111. 

Khanahari tenures, 177. 

KhardaU, 70, 78, 260 ; account of, 246* 
8; dispensary, 102-3. 

Khari, 8, 8J. 

Kidderpore, dispensary, 103 ; docks, 150. 
Krishtopur canal, 164, 

Kulgachi Bil, 12. 

Kulpi, 248. 

Kumarhata, 230. 

L. 

Lac factories, 152. 

Lake channel, 164. 

Land Ubvenue Adhinistbation, 171- 

86 . 

Laud tenure**, 176-7. 

Leopards, 20, 21, 

Light railways, 168-0. 

Literacy, statistics of, 202. 

Local Boards, 107. 

Local Selt-Oovbbkmbnt, 196-201. 
London Missionary society, 82. 

Lots, Sundarbans, 180, 181. 

u. 

Macbandali 8atf, 74. 

Maght, raids of, 89, 

Magistrates, 188, 189. 

Magra Hat, 79 ; account of, 248, 


Mtigra Hut dr « inage scheme, 120-6. 
Mahishyas, 88. 

Malarial fever, 86, 91. 

Mandira Bazar, 78* 

Manik Fir’s ma/a, 78. 

Maniktala, account of, 248-60; dispen* 
sary, 103 ; umnicipality, 198. 
Manufactures, 147-53. 

Maratha Ditch, 88. 

Marshes, 11, 12. 

Mathurapiir, 245 
Matla. See Canuiug. 

Miitla river, 8. 

MbANS op COMMUWJCATIOir, 158-70. 
Measures and weights, 142-3. 

Mecklenberg island, 10. 
j Medical aspects, 86-107. 
j Melas, 155-157. 

Migration. 61, C3, 64. 

Missions, Christian, 70-82. 

Moripai, 81. 

Mud Point, 4. 

Muhaiinuaduns, G9, 83. 

Mundtis, 69. 

Municipalities, 197-201. 

, Murii;anga, 4. 

Musalmiins, 60, 83. 

Mutiny of, 182 t, 47.8 ; ot 1857, 51-5. 

N. 

Najrari-i.Sla Uil, 12. 

Naibiti, 78; account of, 260.1; (li.pen. 
mry. )04; bii<h wbool, 204; muni, 
cijmlity, 198. 

Nainasudnis, 83, 

A’arikeldfinga, 51 ; high school, 2C4. 
Narkuldaiivra dispensary, 108, 

Nit TEAL Calamities, 130-8. 

Navigation on Hoo^hly, 4.C ; general, 

Xawabganj, 217, 218 ; bigb .chool, 204. 
Now Cut Canal, 169, 164. 

North Suburliau boapital, 99. 

O . 

Occupations, 144-6. 

I Oil depots, 162. 

Oraoiu, 69. 

Ostend Company, 86-7. 

Outer Boat Route. 1C8. 
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p. 

Palls, 261-253. 

Pan, cultivatioo, 117. 

PanchSonaKram. 172, 177. 

PaDihati, account of, 263 ; high school, 
204; municipality, 198. 

Paper iLills, 149. 

Parganas, Twenty -four, cession of and 
names of, 44. 

People, the, 69-85. 

Physical aspects, 1-21. 

Piali river, 8. 

Pilgrimages, 77-78. 

Pirs, adoration of, 74. 

Plague, 93. 

PodF, 84. 

Police administration and stations, 19‘J-1. 
Population, statistics of, 59- fG. 

Port Canning. Ses Canning. 

Port Commissioners* Railway, 1G8. 
Portuguese, 31, 39. 

Pottery works, 151. 

Pratapaditya, 2G-9. 

Prices, 142, 

Prisons, 191-193. 

Public Healtfi, 80-107. 

Public Works Department, 193. 

R. 

Raghabpur, 81. 

Ihkilway workshops, 150. 

Railways, 166-9. 

Haimangal estuary, 10. 

Rainfall, 23-24. 

Rajpur, 8 ; account of, 254 ; dispensary, 
101 ; municipality, 198. 

Registration, l'^4-5. 

Religiona, 69-82. 

Renta, 139. 

Ubmts, wages and Pbicbs, 139-43. 
Reptiles, 22, 23. 

Revenue, of district, 1W5 ; administra- 
tion of land, 171-86. 

Rice cultivation, 112-3. 

Rivers, 8-10, 16, 17. 

Road and Public Works cesses, 171. 

R 'ads, 169-70. 

Rogues river, 84. 


Routes, boat, 162, 163. 

Rural population, 66. 

Russa dispensary, 104. 

s. 

Sabtarmakhi estuary, 10. 

Sagar DutPs Hospital, 102. 

Sagar Island, 4, 10, 28, 29, 30, 78 ; 
settllements of, 176, 185, 186; 

account of, 254-8. 

Salt Lake or Salt Water Lake, 11, 12, 
43, 258. 

Saltpetre rebneries. 154. 

Sainbbu Nath Pandit’s Hospital, 95. 

Siiugor Island. See Sagar Island. 

Schools, 203-4. 

Settlements of land revenue, 172-6. 

Sexes, proportion of, 64. 

Shamiiagiir, 258. 

Sharks, 22. 

Sheikhs, 83. 

Slavery, 39. 

Small-pox, S9. 

SocieJiea, missionary, 79-82. 

Sodepur, 119, 2 3 ; high school, *<:04. 

South Suburbs, account of, 259 ; muni- 
cipality, 198. 

Steamer routes and services, 158-62 
165. ’ 

Subdivisions of district, 57, 187. 

Sublia Singh’s rebellion, 38. 

Suburbs of Calcu ta, 62, 187, 198-9. 
Suburbs, South, 198. 199, 259. 

^ Sugar manufactur.s 115, 116, 154. 
Sundarbans, description of, 1-3; rivers 
and estuaries, 10 ; it Adis, 11 ; subsi- 
dence of, 13-16 ; fauna, 18-23|; early 
history of, 27-9, 46-7; reclamation 
tind cultivation, 110-2 ; settlements 
of land in, i72-6; for.*stt, 193-4 
land revenue history, 177-86. 

Sursa river, 10. 

Sutancti 29-34. 

T. 

Tiki, account of, 259 ; dispensary, 105 ; 

municipality, 198. 

Tardaha, 34. 
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Temperature. 23. 

Tenmree of laud, 176-7. 

ThakorSn river, 10. 

Thana#, police, 190. 

Tigers, 19> 20 ; esorcism of, 76-7. 
Titagarb, 65; account of, 260; muni- 
cipality, 198. 

Titu Mian, 49, 50. 

Tobacco cultivation, 116. 

Tolly's Nullah, 159, 168, 164. 

ToUygunge, account of 2^0-1 ; muni- 
cipality, 198. 

Towns, 64, 65. 

Trade, 155. 

Tramways, 169. 

Tree worship, 72-4. 

Twenty-four Parganas, cession and names 
of, 44. 

u. 

Union Committee^*, 197. 

Urban population, 64-5. 


V. 

Vaccination, 107. 

Vaisbnavas, 69, 71. 

Vegetables, 117, 118. 

Veterinary college, 118. 

Villagee, 66, 67. 

Vishnupur, 8; dispensary, 196; high 
school, 201 

Vital statistics, 88-9. 

w. 

Wages, 141. 

Wahabi rising, 48-51. 

Wards estates, 172. 

Waste land rules, 172-G. 

Water communications, 158-65. 
Water-supply, 93. 

Weaving, hand, 154. 

Weights and measures, 142-3. 

Wild animals, 18-20. 
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